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F\f 100-5, Field Service Rc-i(ulatioT)h, Ojierations, is 
[jiiblished for iht; iiilorniatiDn and guidance of ail 
tonccrned. Jt contaiiii )Ik- ciortiitifs nl leading troops 
ill combat and tactics ol the tonihint'tl arms and cmi- 
siiiLitt's the iia.sis ot insiriictioii <>! all arms and services 
frji field service. Vflditional dociriMes pertaining to 
lilt; defense ol toasi lines ami landing operations on 
hostile shores are discussed in F\f 'jl lO and -Sl-fj. 

Field .Seri'ite Regnlai ions ivill be interpreted in ilic 
light of FM 27- 10, FM lU() j slioitUl be studied in 
tonnection with F.Vf lOO-fO. 100-15. and 100-20. 

While the linidanK-iifal dotrrines of combat oj>cra- 
;ions are neiilier numerous nor complex, their appli- 
cation is sometimes difllcuh. Knowledge ol these 
doctrines and evjjetieiice in iheii apj)licaiion provide 
all commanders a film basis for action in a partictdai 
situation, ICnowledge and experieiue enable the com- 
mander to iitiii/e the flCN'bK organi/ation with which 
he is provided lo group his forces into task uniis most 
suitable for the accompiishmem ol his mission. 

.Set rules and methods itiiist be avoided. They limii 
imagination and initiatiie wiiirh are so important 
in the suece^.^fiil [jrosecinitm <tl Thev prc»id ■ 

the enemy a fixerl pattern of opciations which he can 
more ea.vily counter. 
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1 1 is a function o£ command to coordinate the laciici 
and lecliniqiic of the groimtl, air, and sea forces, as 
well as thnt of the arms and services subordinate to 
these forces, in order to develop in tlic forces em- 
ployed on a given task the teamwork essential to 
success. 
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CHAPTER 1 
ORGANIZATION 

TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 

1. "riie tlici'tcr oj war cotiiprisL'S those areas of land, 
sea- and air wliich are, or may become, directly iii- 
vohcd ill tliL" conduct of war. 

2. Theater oj operations is a term used lo designate 
liiai ]>oriioii of ihe land, sea, aiui air areas of tlie 
theater of war necessary lor tniiitary o]>erations, either 
offensive or defensive, ]>ursiiant to an assigned mission, 
and for the administration incident to such rnilitarj 
operations. The theater is organized for tactical con- 
trol and atlininisirati\e control to the extent indicatetl 
by War Department instrtictioiis. 

3, The combat zone coni|)rise5 that area of tiic theater 
required lor the armies. It is divided for tactical con- 
trol into army, corps, and division areas, each con- 
trolled by the commander of the corresponding unit. 
The rear boundary of the combat y.one is designated 
by the theater comniimder and is changed to conform 
to the nioveiriem of the armies. 

4, The conununications zone is that part of the thea- 
ter of operations, cbntigtioiis to the combat zone, 
uhich contains the lines of communication, establish- 
ments for supply and evacuation, and other agencies 
re(]uired for ihe innnediaie support and maintenance 
of the field forces in the theater of operations. 

fdl- militiirv terms rnt dcfirii'd in this mnnnnl seo TM LiO-205. 
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5. riie Kiuc nj til/' intfiior <oiii|h isi'.s tlic ;iro;) ot I he 
tniiional icrriiory cxthLsivc o( areas included in the 
liieater ol opciatioiis. 

6. llic dciail.s of orj>ani/atioii of ilie theater ot war 
and its KMTitoriai sididivisions are !:>iven in FM 100-10, 
100 15, and in instrnciions ichiti\e to mobilization 
])ul)Iisiic<i by tlie \\'ai- Dc])aritiKii[. As indicated there- 
in, definite territorial responsilnlities are assigned to 
[oniinanders oi theaters, oversea departments, defense 
( (Miiinands, base coniuiinids, and task forces. 

0HCANI2ATI0N OF TROOPS 

7. 'l'i'00]i orj^ani/aiiun inclndes command, combat 
(laciical) . and service (administrative) elements. 
Most tactical units contain service elements and have 
'ome adminiiirative lunctions. Jim a imii is not 
designated as afhiiinistrativc iniless it performs all or 
nearly all adniinisliati\e fiinciions lor its C()ni])onents. 

8. TItc Arinv of I lie I'niled Slates is orgatii/ed lo 
provide a War Dcpanmeiu Cietieral StafT under ihc 
Secretary of War and the Chiel of Staff: an air force, 
under a Commanding General, .\rniy Air Forces; a 
j;roimd force, itnder a ComiiKindinjr General. Arm\ 
f-roinid l-"(»rces: and a seivice loice. under a Com- 
manding C.enei al. .\rm\ .Servi((> Forces: and such over- 
sea de[jart.inenis. task forces, base commands, delense 
commands, cfniiinancls in ihealcrs of operations, and 
other commands as may he necessary to the national 
security. 

The mission <>j thr Army Ait Forces is to [procure 
and mainiain ecpiipmcnt jx'cnliar (o the Army Air 
Forces, anci lo jjrovide air lorcc- unit.s prcjperly organ- 
ized, trained, and e(|tii[jped lor combat operalion.s. 

'J'he mission of liie Army Ground Forces is to pro- 
\ide gioiind fcirce units properly organized, trained, 
and equipped lor condiat operaitons. 
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'J'hc mission of the Artny Service Forces is to provide 
services and supplies to meet military reqtiireiiieius 
except those pectiliar to the Army Air Forces. To pro- 
vide service tiiiits pro[)erly organized, trained, and 
ccjtiiijped lor field operations. 

9. The field forces -consist oi (he Chief of .Staff, tlie 
War Department General Stalf, and components ol 
air, ground, service, and sea forces organized separate- 
ly or in rombinaiif)n inio armies, task forces, defense 
commands, base commands, commands in theaters of 
operation, otiier commands a.s may be required for the 
national .security, and a War Department reserve. For 
a description and discussion of theaters of operations, 
task forces, and armies see FM 100-1.5. 

10. An nir force (ch. 3) is conipo.sed of a headcjuariers 
and a sufricictit number of sidiordinatc air elements ol 
suitable type necessary lor the accomptisliment of ihe 
air mission in a ilicatcr. For security and administra- 
tion, troops of liie various arms and services are in- 
cluded in an air force. (See sec. HI, cli. 1, FM 100-20.) 

1 1. The term t(ir<^e >inils as used in tliis manual refers 
to divisions arid larsjjcr units. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the larger units is found in FM 100-15. 

12. Several armies may be organi/e'd into a group of 
irmips under a dc-sitrnated conmiandcr. Such a groii]3 
is primarily a tactical conmiand, 

'3. An army is composed o( a headcjuarters. certain 
orf^anic ariny MY)ops, a variable nnndjer of rorjjs, and 
a variable number of divisions. .Some or all of the 
divisions may be assigned Ironi time to time to corjjs. 
"I'iie army is an adniinistraii\-c as well a.s a tactical tniit. 

14. A cnrf)s consists c»l a corjjs hendqnariers, certain 
organic corps troops, and siidt infan.try (cavalry, ar- 
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niored) divisions may be assigned lo it. Tht corjis is 
jjrimarily a laciical unit. 

15. The division is ilie basic large iinii of tlie com- 
bined arms. 1 1 comprises a lieadqiiarters, infantry 
(cavalry, armored) iiniis, field artillery units, and 
ccriain troops f)f other arms and services. It is an ad- 
ministrative as well as a tactical iniii. 

16. In each arm or service, the company (troop, bat- 
tery) or similar miti is ihc basic administrative unit. 
It contains all the agencies required for subsistence, 
interior economy, and administration. For pur])Oses 
of tactical control and irainiiifr, each company is sub- 
divided into snialler units. 

17. The batlalinn (scitiadron) or siniilar iinii is the 
basic tactical unit. It is composed of a headquarters, 
two or more companies' or similar units, and certain 
special units, organic and attached. Unless organized 
as a se]iarate battalion it has few administration fimc- 
lioiis. 

18. The regiment is both an administrative and a tac- 
tical iniit. Ordinarily, the regimCTit cotisists of a head- 
quarters, a headquarters company and service company, 
either separate or combined, and two or more bat- 
talions or similar units. It may also include one or 
niore companies or similar iniiis in which certain spe- 
cial wea]3ons and means are assembled for tactical 
purposes, economy, insiriiciif)n, and administration. 

19. The group is a tactical iniit and consists only of 
a headquarters and two or more battalions. 

20. A brigade is ordinarily a tactical organization 
composed of two or more regiments or groups of the 
same arm, together with a headquarters and head- 
quarters company or similar unit. When organized as 
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a scjjarate brigade ii may include units of other arms 
and services and may have administrative functions. 

21. For economy and flexibility in the assignment to 
tasks, the means not habitually required by a unit are 
pooled and organically assigned to a higher unit. 
These means may then be allotted to subortlinate imits 
in accordance willi I heir requirements foi' jjarticulav 
operations. 

22. To insure imity of effort or increase readiness for 
combat, part or all of the subordinate units of a com- 
mancl may be formed into one oi more lenqjorary 
tactical groupings (task forces) , each under a desig- 
nated coniinander. In each, the unity of tactical or- 
ganizations is preserved as far as practicable. In an 
infantry division, the term combat tenm is usually ap- 
plied to a task force consisting of a regiment of in- 
fantry, a battalion of light artillery, and essential units 
of other arms in suitable proportion. 

23. T he details of organization of the field forces and 
the amounts and kinds of transportation and major 
items of ecjiiipment are published in current War Dc- 
pariiiicnt Tables of Organization and Equipment, l^hc 
organization of large units and pertinent technical and 
logistical data are given in FM 101-10. 
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CHAPTER 2 



ARMS AND SERVICES 

CEMERAL 

24. rhtr uiiiis toiii]>risin<; iItc tic'lcl forces belong lu 
rhc arms and services of ilic grctund, air, and ser\ice 
Torres. 

['he ftrms coni,ist of ihc Intantrv, C'avalry, Field Ar- 
; Itcry, Coast Artillery C^orps, C orps of Engineers, and 
Signal Corps. I lie Chcniir;il W arfave Service also has 
(oinbat nnits of chemical troops. 

I he sertjices consist of the Adjutant General's De- 
partment, Judge Advocate Cicncral's Department, 
Oiiartermaster Corps, Ordnance Dcpartmeiit, Corps of 
Engineers, Chemical Warfare Service, Signal Corps, 
Medical Depariment, Corps of C:haplains, Cor]>s of 
Military Police, Finance Dcpartnicnr, and Transporta- 
tion Corps which are chargeci with serving the Arniv 
l)y performing tlie necessary functions of adniinisti'a- 
lion and supply. For administration and supply func- 
tions of the arms and .services, see FM 100-10. 

25. No one arm wins battles, Tlie combined action 
of all arni.s and services is essential to success. The 
characteristics of each arm and service aclapt it to the 
performance of its special function. The higher com- 
mander coordinates and directs the action of all, ex 
])!oiting their powers to attain the ends sought. 

INFANTRY 

25. The Infantry is essentially an arm of close combat. 
Its jjrimary mis.sion in the attack is to close with the 
eneitiy and destroy or capture him: in defense, to hold 
its position and re})el the hostile attack. 
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27. Ititamry fij^hts Ijy combining fire, niovenieni, and 
shock acii<tii. By lire, ii iiiflici.s los.scs oti the enemy 
and iicLiLtalizes liis coinhai power; by ntovemeiit, ii 
closes wiih (he enemy and makes its fne more efl'ective; 
by shock action, it completes the desi ruction of the 
enemy in close combat. 

28. Infaniry is capable of limited inde[3endeni action 
through the employment of its own weapons. It.s of 
fensive power deerea.ses a|)]jrceiably when its freedom 
ol maneuver is linn'tcd or when it is confronted by an 
ors^ani/cfl dt tensive position. Undei" these condition' 
or a^^ainsi a force of the combined arms, the limited 
(irtpower of infantry nnist be rcinforcccl adctniately 
by (he sii]5port of artillery, tanks, ancl other arms. 
Ooorflinaiion with combai aviation is also essential. 
F'hc defensive [jowcr of infantry reaches a maxinunn 
when it occupies an organized defensive position oi 
when the enemy's freetloni of maneuver is resiricied, 

29. The principal weapons of infantry are the rifle 
and bayonet, the automatic rifle, the machine gim, and* 
the mortars. Oihei wea]jotis include cariiines, pistols, 
serenades, light antitank weajjons, antitank guns, and 
flose sup|3ort howitzers. 

The intrenching tool is an essential article of equip- 
ment of the infantry soldier. It is important in attack 
a.s well as in defense in order to hold ground wiihoiit 
excessive castialtics during iiitcrrtiptions of the ad- 
vance. 

?0. Infantry can maneuver on difficult ground. Its 
ability to move in small and incons))icuoiis formations 
enables it to take advantage of covered routes of ap- 
j)roach and minor accidents of the terrain. It must 
milize the terrain intelligently to attain maximum fne 
effect, to conserve personnel, u' conceal movement, 
and to facilitate the niancuver and employment of 
re-cr\'es. 
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31. The mobility of iiifatitr) has been increased 
greatly by the use of motor nanspon for the mrnc- 
tnent of troops, eqnipmcni, ami supplies. Infantrj 
units completely motori/cd arc suited specially for 
t!ie close support of niecliani/cd units or for prompt 
[lispaich as rnobile reserves to distant areas at(fs>iblf' 
by road. 

Infantry troops, with e([ui)3nient and supjilici, niu 
also be moved l)y air or water transport lo slI/, di'- 
risive objectives or to o]3crate in the enemy's rear area. 

CAVALRY 

32. Cavalry consists of highly mobile ground inits 
of two ty]3es: honse imits and mcthanized rccon lais- 
sance units. 

The efliciency of cavalry depend-, in great measure 
upon the condition of its mbimts and vehicles. Provi- 
sion must be made for the rest and subsistence of ani- 
mals and for the maintenance and upkee[3 of vehidci. 
Horse units may be transported in trucks or si.-nii- 
•trailers in order to inciease tlieir mobility or to con- 
serve animals. 

HORSE CAVALRY 

?3. Cavalry is characterized by a high degree of bai- 
tleHcId mobility. Its special value is derived from the 
ra[3idity and ease with which its fire power can be 
moved from one position or locality to another. (See 
also ch. 15.) 

34. Horse cavalry cajjabilitics are offensive combat: 
exploitation and pursuit; seizing and holding impor- 
tant terrain until the arrival o! the main forces; 
ground reconnaissance; ground counterreconnaissance 
(screening) , both moving and stationary; security for 
(he front, flanks, and rear of other forces on the march, 
at the halt, and in battle; delaying action; covering 
ihe retrograde movements oi other forces; combat 
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liaison betvvcL'ii large unils: acting as a mobile reserve 
for oiher forces; harassing aciion; and surprise action 
against desij^natecl objectives deep iti liostile rear areas. 

35. Horse cn-alry obtains ii.s I)cst resnlts !)y the ra- 
pidiiy and fkxibilit\ of its methods in attack and de- 
fense rather ilian b) the sustained offensive or tlefsn- 
sive o])eraiions that are re'qnircd of infaptry, li should 
be assigned missions which will perjiiii exploitation of 
its mobility. It is jiarticnlarly efTeciive on terrain not 
suited for armored or motorized units. Ordinarily it 
shouiti jioi be employed against objectives whicli re- 
(loire the snsiained power of infantry. When no suit- 
al>lL' or ncccs.sary missions exist for cavalry, it should 
be held in reserve, awaiting the o))portunity for ap- 
projjriate emjjfoymeni. 

36. Horse ca\':dry can operate over almost any lerrair 
antl imder all contiitions of weather. It fights on 3 
reiaiively broati from and in sliglit depth. In oflensivt 
coml>at, relatively weak forces may contain a Ies> 
nu)bile enemy on ilic from while tlie principal force.": 
.strike in flank and rear. 

Horse ca^'alry habitually maneuvers mounted, bui 
nrd-narily figliis on foot. As a rule, mounted manenvei 
is combined with di.smoiiiucd action. 

37. Horse cavalry is eqiiip]Jed wiih weapons similar 
to those of infantry and has strong fire power; it is 
providetl with means for rapiti signal communication, 
reconnaissance vehicles and armored cars for recon- 
naissance, and motor transport to siip[)lemenl its ani- 
mal trans])ortalion for stipply. 

MECHANIZED CAVALRY 

38. M efhanized cannlry units are organized, equipped, 
and I rained to perform reconnaissance missions em- 
ploviiiff infiltration tactics, fire, antl manetner. Thev 
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eiifiage in combat only to tlu- extent necessary to ac- 
C()iii]jli.sh tiic assignorl inissif)n. 

Reconiiaisiancc units on toconnaissancc missions 
contribute in tlic security of iln' main force by rcport- 
iiifr the locations of enemy fortes and by f^ivin^t; timely 
warning of grt)uiid and air aii;icks. lafoi-iiiation and 
warnings are transini(tc<l diitcih lf> units whose 
security is ilireateitect and to hi>ilier headcjuariers. 
When opposing main forces (ioie, ini'dianiznl cavalry 
may be employed on reconnaissance missions toward 
an fxposefl flank, user! lo tiiainlain Unison with ad- 
jacent units, or placed in rcsene. 

39. Mechaiii/cd ea\:dry units pcilonii distant, close, 
and battle reconnaissance within 701 '.s or areas, or 
along designated routes or v\es. Units may be em- 
]:>loyed disniounted on rccontiaissanrt- missions when 
the use of vehicles is impraciiraljle. Tlie /one assigned 
will vary with the si/e of the reconnaissance unit, the 
routes available to the enemy, the elfect of terrain and 
weather on visibilitv and mo\imen!, (he information 
desired by tlic iiiglicr comjuander, and (he facility 
with which reserves can be moved within the zone. 

The frontage for a platoon reconnoitcring a /one 
should not exceed four miles. A troop \v'ii]i one pla- 
"oon in reserve initially can reconnolter a zone ten 
miles in width, while a sc|u.idron with one reconnais- 
sance troop and the light lank company in reserve 
initially can reconnoiter a zone tucn[y-five miles wide. 

The rate of advance of units engaged in reconnais- 
sance can be ten miles per hoiu- on open terrain under 
favorable conditions, but iinfa\oiablc conditions may 
reduce the rale even to iliat of diMnounted reconnais- 
sance. 

The time interval by whith reconnaissance imits 
precede ilic main force in an advance must be deter- 
mined in each instance after a consideration of all 
factors which tnav affect the rate of advance of the rc- 
cfmnaissance units. 
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40. Xiiiht yetoiiii'iis.sdnti' ii Ics^ t-ifcciivc iliaii dy\lii;in 
letoiinaissaiicc anci . is liiiiitfd ortlinariiy lo tlis- 
moLiiiLctl ]>aiiolliiin, observation of loiUcs, and ihe 
use ol lislciiiiig posls, 

41. ()pcr;!tions til mechaiii/ed cavalry wTid aviaiion 
arc coiiiplcuH'iitai'y. Aviation pi'o\'ides iiifornutlioii 
\lliich faciiiiates iIk- cxt'ciiiion of .t^roimd I'etonnai.s- 
saiKc niis\ioiis and (onsfi\cs ifioiHul ix'connaissancc 
eleincnis, 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

42. Field AjMiilcry conh-ihnies io tlic action of tlic 
entire Torcc rhrou^h ilic fire sup|jori wliicJi it renders 
other arms. U lias two principal jiiissioiis in combat: 

a. Ii sii]iporLs inlatiiry (ca\'ali"y, artnoi'ctl) unin by 
(ire, neutralizing or desitroyiiig iliosc targets which are 
most dangerous lo the supported arms. 

b. It si^es dcj)ih to cf)inl>at by cotMKcrb.ittery ftre, 
by lire on hostile i'c'scrves. by restricting ino\enient in 
rear areas, and by disrii[Jiing hostile command agen- 
cies. 

43. Attiilery five possesses great power ol destruction 
anti iieiitrali/atioii. U comjjcis hostile iroops in ihe 
ojjcn to adopt widely depioyeti lormations and lias 
adverse morale clkct, Kire from cmved-tra jcciory 
ivea[)Ons reaches objectives defiladed against Hat-ira- 
jcctory weapons or lacking adeqtiatc overlicad cover. 

44. Ariillery fire ])ossesses a tiigli degree of llexibiliiy. 
Field "arrillery is ca[jablc ol inier\'cning over a zone of 
great width and de))ih, and of rapidly shifting and 
concentrating its fire without changing ii-S positi<3n.s. 
This characteristic makes it jjossilile lo concentiaic ihe 
fire of large masses of field artiilory under a conimon 
fire direction, Througli the maneuver of ariiiler\ lire, 
coninianders |iossess a po\\'erhd means ol influencing 
the course o! combat, lite efficiency with which artil- 
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Icry fires aie iiiaiieii vcrcd Is cle))L'rKteni upon adequate 
control, close liaison with supported iroojis, suHkieiil 
observation, and dcpeiHlabic signal ronmiunication. 

45. Ill (irder to carry ont its |)rinci|jal coin!):u mis 
sions, division Held artillery ordinaiilv is subdivided 
for combat so that cerlain units are assigned to the 
direct stippori ol specified inlaiitry (cavalry, armored) 
units and the remainder is retained in general snpjjort 
f)l the division ,ts a wliole. 

46. The assignment of dire* i mi|)(«m i missions lo field 
artillery units insures close < ooperatiuu with the sup- 
jjortcd units and enables su(h arriller\ to art wiili 
greater promptness in meetint^ the re{|iiiremi-nts of a 
rapidly moving situation on the iront of the supported 
Miiits. A field artillery unit in direr: su]jpori estab 
li.shes liaison'and signal comminiication wiili ilie snp- 
portcfi niiit and as far as possible executes the missions 
re(]uesiefl by tlie supported unit. Direct stip[)ort anil- 
lei'y changes position when nect^ssary to deliver tlic 
stipporiing fires retpiestcd and lo maintain close liaison 
with the supported unit. 

47. \V'liene\er ihe sittiation permits, Ijoih direct sup- 
]3ort and general support artillery are letained nnder 
centralized control. Field ariillery operates most effec- 
tively in this inaiiiier. I-lowevcr. the division artillfr\ 
commander frc(]uemly cannot control cflirientU tin 
fire of all of his artillery becatise of the character o( 
I he operations, cmiisual extension of frontage, dilli 
(idiies of terrain, lack of suitable observation, or in- 
siiHicieney of signal coinnumication. In stich siliia- 
lions he shotikl attach artillery promptly to th( 
infantry (cavalry, armored) tiniis wliicli it is to assist. 

48. Carps (army) field (irlillny may be retained under 
corps (army) control, or pai^t or all of it may be at- 
lached to divisions (corps). Units held tinder cor]js 
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^ainiy) control may be dirclcd to tiirnisli special as 
sisiancc lo <k'sia;nait'(l isions (toi ps) , 

49. Divisiini nrttUcry is most cllt'ciive in fnf on un- 
pr<)tt'<t('(l pt'tsoriiio!. I[>) ]:)rincipal mission is ilu" sup- 
port oi inl;)t)ti'\' ((avalry, armorcti) units by fire on 
those targets wliicli are tnost (laiigeroiis to the sup 
ported units, [t is ciiipioyed also lo neutrali/e enemv 
observation, lo in(ei(ii(.t hostile nio\cment.s, and to 
assist corps artillery iti coiinterbatiery. [( iinist be 
pre[)are(i to ctiga;^e promptly hostile tanks within its 
field ol file. 

50. Corjjx (irhltrry includes a hcadtj iiariers, obsei va- 
iinn battalion fsoiind and flash), and siifh units as 
iiiay be ailarli':<l from time to time by hif^hcr head 
<|iiarters ami I'ciainetl lituier the direct control of the 
( orps conim^tnder. 

It has for its principal mission the iieiitrali/ati<m or 
destrtKtion ol hostile artillery. Ii i.s cinjiloyed also in 
the desiriietion of liostile (let'fii.se.s. in long range in- 
terdiction fire, and in reinforcintr the fires of division 
art illery (see pur. 8!.)) . 

51, Army artillery inclndcs such units as are allotted 
from time to titne by hi!>licr headquarters and re- 
tained muler the direct control of the army command- 
er ffir sn])]^ort of the army a.s a whole. It has for it.s 
])rincip;!l nu'ssions distant interdiciifm and flestrticiioit 
fire, and reinforcement of the fire of corps artillery. 

52, When occasion retpiircs, ]:)arti(:niarly u"hcn there 
is a great massing of fichl artillery, temporary i^roiip 
ings of field artillery iiiiii.s may be fornied for con 
\ enieiice in the cxeeiilion of mi.ssions. These i^rotio- 
in<4S are based upon the nature of the mission to be 
e.\eciiied rather than upon i\pe or caliber. 'J"acii(al 
unity is. .so far as practicable, respected in tfie com 
]>osition ol irroupings. 
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COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 



53. The Coast Artillery Corj)S coin])rises two sections: 
scacoast artillery and antinirrrnfl artillery, lis p.rmn- 
meni consists of fixed and mobile s>eacoa.st artillerv. 
controlled snbmarine mines, and fixed, scininiobilc, 
and mobile antiaircr;ift artilk-ry. 

54. The missions of scacoast artillery ;ire to— 

a. i'roicct, in conjunction wiih the Army Air Forces 
and the Navy, elements of the fleet while at, enterino. 
or debouching from their bases and lo defeat naval 
and air atiacks against harbor defenses, cities, or other 
important installations. 

b. Support the combined arms in beach detense. 

c. Support the combined arms in field operations 
while acting as army or thcaicr reserve artillerv 

55. fixed seatoast artillery is eqiiip]}ed with larj^t 
caliber, long range guns, searchlights, and radars, and 
is trained specially to fire at rnoxing naval targets, its 
stability permits great accuracy of fire. Its elaborate 
and jjrecise fixed eqiii[)ment pt-rmits highly efFcc'iv" 
fire control and fire direction. For tactical control, 
seacoast artillery is orgatii/ed into battalions and 
grou]js. 

56. Mobile scacoast artillcrx comprises railway and 
motor-diawn artillery. It provides additional gun fire 
for C'visiing harbor defenses and is used with the other 
arms to ]jrotect harbors or coastal areas for which no 
pernianeni defenses have been provided. 

Mobile .seacoast artillery is used with the field forces 
as heavy, sup]j()ning artillery. Off the battlefield, it is 
capable of moving long distances at fairly rapid rates. 
On the battlefield its mobility is low and considerable 
time is required for emplacement. 

57. Contr"}lrd submarine mines are used to snpple- 
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nien! the oIleiiMvc action of otlicr weapons in repel- 
ling liostile naval attack and to limit or )irevent free- 
dom of manem'er by hostile naval forces both surface 
and submarine, 

58. Antiaircraft artillei-y is equi]i]Jed nith antiaircraft 
guns, automatic weajions, scarchligiits, radars, barrage 
balloons, and the equipment required for observation, 
fire control-, and signal communication. The primary 
mission of antiaircraft artillery is to provide local pro- 
tection for field forces and important ground cstab 
lishments ag unst all forms of enemy ait attacks and 
activities by day and by night. 

Antiaircraft artillery may also be used against 
ground targets. Due to the characteristics of its weap- 
ons—high muzzle velocity and flat trajectory— these 
weapons may be used cfTectivqJy for direct fire against 
tanks, fortifications, and small naval or land craft. 
When used on tliese missions little air defcn^^e shotild 
be expected and conseqiicmly it shoidd not be em- 
ployed against tliese targets unless the air threat is 
secondary. 

An essential agency of antiaircraft artillery is its 
intelligence service (A A A IS). This service gathers 
and transmits information of the enemy's air activities 
for use in connection with the emjiloyment of the 
anliaitxrafl artillery units. Antiaircraft ariillcry is also 
provided with information regardinc: liosiile aircraft 
bv the aircraft warning service. Ra[5id inierchange of 
■nformflfion between these scr\ices is essential. 

Coerd'nafcd sniiairfrafi def'-n'e of areas is essentia] 
and IS facilitated by the csiablishment of air defen.se 
ccnnmands. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

59. The C()r]5S of Engineers has the primary mission 
of increasing the combat )«)wer of the field forces bv 
construction or tle.strncti(m. especially that which 
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facilitates the movcmeni of troops or impedes tliai of 
ihe etieniy. 

60. Engineers facilitate the nio\c'niciu of troops by the 
rcinovai and passage of encni\ nlistncles, mine fields, 
and road blocks; the construction and repair of routes 
of comnuinication (except signal communication) , 
inclnding ferrying and bridajug Dperaiioiis an<l the 
preparation of airfields; and ilic supply of engineer 
tools and equipment. 

61. The mission of hindering t-nemy inoveincnt is 
often of great importance. The inherent mobility of 
enemy motorized and mechaniv'ed forces must be 
countered by coordinated and intensive use of ob- 
stacles and demolitions. Obstacles may consist of 
.hastily erecicd barriers, such as road blocks and mine 
ficltls, as well as delib6raicly prepared zones of ob- 
stacles. 

62. Enirincers make, reproduce, and supply maps and 
map sulrstitutes, including those produced from air 
jjliotographs. 

63. Special engineer missions include water supply, 
the operation of all uiijiiies not assigned to other arms 
and services, and the supply, repair, and maintenance 
of engineer materials and equipment, including cam- 
oullage materials. 

SIGNAL CORPS 

64. Signal troops have the primary combat mission of 
providing signal communication for the command to 
which they arc assigned. 

Means of signal communication include messenger, 
wire (telephone, telegraph, and u letypewriier) , radio, 
facsimile, pigeon, visual, and sound. 

65. Signal troops assigned to di\isions, corps, armies, 
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and ihealers c<M!i]>ri,sf construe; ion units It>r the in- 
stallation of wire circuits; and nperaiing uniis for iho 
installation of wire centrals and radio stations, and 
the operation of message centers, mcssenffcr, wire, 
radio, and visual communications. In addition, sifjnal 
troops assii^ned lo field annies and theaters include 
nnits which provide signal intelligence, ph()togra[ihic, 
jjigeon, signal i e])air, and supply services. 

66. 5. The Si'ffnal Corps provides signal centers, local 
nu'sscngcrs, and wire and radio commnnications for 
all headcjii;M icrs of the air forces to which have l)ecn 
assigned signal troops. In general, this will include all 
air headqnaiters except iliost of gronjjs and stjnad- 
rons. 

b. The Signal Coi-jis pro\idcs radio nscd sok-lv for 
arlniinistrativc purposes at headt|nariers, .\j-niv Air 
Foixes, air force headquarters of defense rnnniiands, 
and air base headquarters. The Signal Corps also 
installs and oi)era!cs a signal su]j|)ly and re]iair estab- 
lishment at eacii air base (TM 11-452) . 

c. The Sign.-il Corps provides radio equipment for 
I he following air navigational aids: 

(1) Radio compass and marker beacon receivers. 

(2) Airborne nidar. 

(3) Gronnd control interception (GCl) for hom- 
ing aircraft. 

(4) Army airways coininiinications system (AACS) . 

(a) Radio range. 

(b) Marker beacon. 

d. Signal troops cstabli.sh and operate the aircraft 
warning service (KM 11-^25) inchiding— 

(1) Ground oi)Scrver system. 

(2) Radar installations. 

(3) Comnttinications for gjonnd control intercep- 
tion (GGI). 

(4) Aircraft identification. 

e. The sig^rtnl intelligence ssnnce is charged with 
the interception of enemy wire and radio transmission 
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and the location, by radio jjosiiioii finding, of entniy 
radio transniiiiers operating on the ground and in 
airplanes. It is charged witli ihe location oi radio 
transmitters operating in viohilion of jiroclaniat ions 
or orders, and with the interteptit)ii of radio trans- 
missions of friendly stations to detect violations of 
regulations gf)vei"nitig the isse of codes and ci|3lieri- y.iid 
of radio ]jroccdnre. The signal intelligence prepines 
and solves codes and ciphers, (l-or further dc ails, 
see FM I 

67. The Signal C>>rps exercises nrhnical su[X'rvision 
over the entire signal -service of the field forces. It 
^n]i])lies other arms and services with the technical 
etpiipnient ret|iiiied lor the insiallatiftn of their own 
systems of signal conniumication. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 

58. C(3mbat troo]j,s of the Chemical Warfare Service 
engage direcily iti combat to assist other units of the 
lieid forces by the use of gas, smoke, incencliaries, and 
liigh explosives. 

Chemical units are theater of o]jerations forces. 
'I'hey are attaehec! to armies ami Ifuver imits as ihe 
situation requires. Chemical tniits may be empioyetl 
profitably in mass foi- targe scale gas operations or in 
small units for minor operations under divisif)ns or 
lower unit control. XjjrmalK a chemical battalion is 
■,itiached to a division antl uiay in turn be brf>k,en 
down into a wcajjons com|jan\ or platoon inidei- in- 
fantry regiment or battalion control, firing HE con- 
centrations to su]i]»lement ariiHerv fire or to relieve 
artillery for other niissions, and fii-ing gas or smoke 
missions. These units are employed well forwaitl. 

Operations of chemical units in combat are coordi- 
nated by the higher commander as may he necessar\ 
!o avoid interference by gas oi" smoke with the opera- 
tions of other Iriendiv trofips. 



S9. For details of clie tactical employment of chemical 
combat troops, see FM 3-5, and for classification and 
fnnctions of Chemical Warfare Service units, see FM 
100-10. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE AIR FORCES 

GENERAL 

70. The air force is the largest taciical unit of. the 
Anny Air Forces. It may coniain a strategic air force, 
a tactical air force, an air dck'n'ie command, and an 
;iir service command. The orfjanization of an air force 
is not rigid but conforms lo ihc task io he performed. 
The combined action of these forces is necessary for 
the successful accotnplishmcin of the air mission and 
for missions coortlinated with jG;roinid anti sea forces. 
The air commander is resjjonsible for tlic conjunction 
and cooperation of tlie stibordinate air forces. TItc 
coordination of air, ground and sea forces is a fu:u- 
tion of Command and is ihc responsibility of the thea- 
ter or task force commander exercising command over 
these three forces. 

71. The Armv Air Forces opoiate asf;iinst hostile air 
power, sea power, and land power indej^endently or 
in conjunction with ground and na\al forces. 

72, Air operations may be resiricied l)y hostile air 
lorce operations. h\ aiiiiaircrafi measures, by the lark 
of air bases, and l)\ adverse weather <f)iidiiions. 

73, The inherent (lexibilin of air power is its greatest 
;!'isef, Its nidbilit). sp-jcd. and range make it |jossil>le 
to apply air power in mass against selected arca.s in 
turn. To exploit tltis capability ftdly ilie control of 
available air jjower is centralized and command is 
exercised throus;li the air force commander. .Sticcess- 
fttl ceturalvei! <oiiirol akn Involves flexible advance 
pintis suliicientiv tletailed to meet any development. 
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74. Definition of air forte luniis: 

a. Combat aviation iritis to bonibardiiKjnt and 
lighter aviation. 

b. Bomhdfdmcnt nviaiian a[jplies to aircraft and 
units whose primary function i.s the attack of surface 
oljjectives. 

c. rightcr nx)i(tlion apjjlio.s to all aircraft ;ind units 
whose primary function is aii" fighting, riglitpr-bonib- 
(')■ aircraft are fighters nuxHIi-.d to attack surface ob- 
jectives. 

d. Recnnnaissduce aviation npjjlies to iiin'ts whose 
primary function is to secure informatifin for military 
cftniniands, both ground and air, through visual and 
photographic means. 

e. Pho/ographir nvialinr) ajiplies to air units which 
perforin |)hotogra[)hic recfinnais.sance beyond the re- 
.sponsibilities or cajjafjilities of reconnaissance aviation 
and perform special photograimnetric mapping mis- 
sions for engineer tojjograjjhic troops. Its services are 
nsiially reserved for the use of tlieater or oificr similar 
!ieadf]tiarters. 

f. Troop carrier aviation (including gliflers) a]j- 
plies to air units which cany aiiljorne troojis. groimd 
troops, and cargo. 

g. Liaison aviation is the term applied lo aircraft 
,and air imits wiiose primary fiiiiciions inchide courier 
or messenger service and observation of artillery fire. 
Liaison aircraft are light and unarmed. They can use 
small and iiastily prepared landing fields. They are 
vtdnerable to small arms fire and are seldf)ni used over 
fir near defended hostile areas. They may be an 
integral jjart of ground units. 

h. Air transport aviation is employed to transport 
by air, jjersonnel. material, and mail for all War De- 
partment agencies. 

1. Service renter is a niobite organization provided 
lo establish and operate the necessary third echelon 
maintenance, reclamation and supply points within 
close siippt)rting distance oi combat air units. Service 
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renters iKirnittlly are set up on ihv hasit, of otit: for each 
■.wf) conibai groLtjJS. 

THE STRATEGIC AIR FORCE 

75. The siralt'iiic fiir foyci' i> ilu loii!^ lange ;ivni of the 
:iiv force.s. It roniisi.s of lmiI^ I'liuipped n'ith lotif^ 
range bonibaidmen! avi;iii(H! ami Inntf range fighter 
escori units neces>ary to ai i omplisii its missioti of at- 
lackins^ siraiet^ic ohjeciivt'S. Ii al^(^ lias [ihotogi-aphii 
aviation ltnil^ for net•e^^.u v mapping and pliotii- 
graphic- rccfiiiiiaissaiice. 

76. The strategic air force eniplms tieaw bombers lor 
liie acconiplislinient of iis m^^^ion, Long range fighter 
escort is iiserl to incrca^(' tlu' defensive fire power o[ 
the bomber formation and to linrhcr the effectiveness 
of the boiiitters by insni ing peitetiation of tlie strategic 
targets. Tlie fighters also are eifi ployed to j^rotect tlie 
bninbcr bases which are vulnerable to enemy air ai- 
fack. 

77. "J he attrition of enemy airtraft is incidental to 
the mission of tlie strategic ait h)rr[' but is neverthe- 
less a fitrtheraiice f>f the fii^t (a/vw'on of th(.' air forces 
ill general, that is. to desir(i\ ilu- enemv air force. 

78. Tlie strategic air fcirce ma\ he assigned tactical 
air force missions with ihe tactical air force when tlie 
iciiftn rs vital and decisive, biit this deviation froni 
basic employment is rare. 

79. Whenever a hostile nation is subject to regidar 
bombardmcni by our air for<ts, it will be necessary to 
roncenir;ttc a large part of the effort against tliat na- 
tion's aircraft factories to curtail ]:)ro(lnrtioii of fighter 
aircraft to tlie point where strategic bombing of other 
targets is economical. 

80. On some occasions, part nf the mission of the 
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.strategic air force will be the long range reconnais- 
sance of tile sea approaclies to tlie combat zone. 

THE TACTICAL AIR FORCE 

81. The tttctiral air force consists of light and medium 
bombardment units, fighter aviation units, recoiinais- 
.sance aviation units, and an aircraft warning service 
(.see FM 31-35 and 100-20) . 

82. The mission of liie tactical air force is to obtain 
ilu- necessary dogrcc of air superiority, to prevent the 
iiiovemeni of hostile troops and supplies into the thea- 
icr of opciaiion.s and esj>ecially into the combat /one; 
and to i>articipaie in a comijincd effort of the air and 
ground Ibrces, in the ijattle area, to gain objectives on 
the iniinecliate front of the grotind forces. 

83. The tactical air force employs fighter aviation for 
the destruction of cnenny aircraft in the air. li c'lnploys 
light and medium bombardment aviation for desiruc- 
lion of enemy aircraft on the groimd and enemy air- 
crafi bases. The aircraft warning service is emph>yed 
to increase the efficiency of the offensive role of fighter 
a\'iation as well as to protect our own installations. 

84. Bcraiise of the speed and powers of evasion in- 
herent in all aircraft, air fighting is generally of brief 
dination and the results arc often indecisive. As a 
rasuit, unle.ss greatly stiperioi-. aviation is incapable of 
controlling I lie air in the same .sense tliat stirface forces 
c;m contiol an area and, therefore, can reduce liostile 
air operations only to a limited extent. 

85. The decision to launch a combined ojjeration and 
lo wage subsequent offensives is strongly influenced 
bv the ]>rior attainment of air superiority in the area 
of operations. The hostile rear area is the most favor- 
able area of action for combat aviation, since opera- 
tions in this area permit fidl titilization of .striking 
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power ayaiii.si conccinrated >argeis wiifi mitiiiiunn 
losses and maximum results. These attacks disrupt the 
eiieitiy's communications, destroy his sii]iplies, delay 
reinforcements, and when timed with the effort of the 
friendly grniind forces, assist in turning a retirement 
into a rniit. 

86. Air attacks against selected ohjectires in the battle 
area' in furtherance of the comljined air-ground eflort 
recjiiire team work, mutual understanding, and close 
coo|>eration between groimd and air commanders. 
Such attniks are directed again.st targets readily identi- 
fied from the air, and safety is provided for friendly 
troops by jihasc lines or bomb safety lines which arc 
set up and l igidly adhered to by both groimd and air. 

87. Reronnni.ssanre aviation employs several types of 
aircraft lo accomplish its mission of obtaining infor- 
mation aboni the enemy. It utilizes both air photog- 
raphy and air vecoutiaissance to achieve this inforttia- 
tion. The aii' headquarters and the ground units must 
exchange liaison officers and provide thetn with suit- 
able means of communications to insure c|uick trans- 
mission of leouests from ihe ground units and lo dis- 
seminate speedily the results of air reconnaissance. 

88. Aircraft may commimicaie with the ground by 
various means including radio, dropped messages, 
soimd, pyrotechnics, liglits, smoke, and maneuvers of 
aircraft. Because of* tlie high speed of modern air- 
craft, pick-up of messages is feasible only- with liaison 
type aircraft. 

89. When high performance aircraft is used in ad- 
justing long range artillery fire the Army Air Forces 
is responsible for providing the necessary radio com- 
munication between the artillery unit conducting the 
firing and ihe aircraft adjusting the fire. 
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THE AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 



90. Air defense is the direct defense against liosiile 
air operations as distinguished from the indirect de- 
fense afforded by counter air force operations. Its 
means may include fighter aviation, antiaircraft artil- 
lery, searchligiils, barrage tjalloons, and aircraft warn^ 
iiig service. 

91. The mission of the air defense command is to 
prevent, oppose, and reduce 'he effectiveness of hostile 
air action in the zone to which the command is a.s- 
signed. It accomulishes this mission by both active and 
passive defense. Active air defense comprises all niea.s- 
iires aimed ai destroving or threatening destruction of 
hostile aircraft and fheir crews in the air. Passive air 
defense is provided by warning of impending air at- 
lack, dispersion, camouflage, blackouts, and other 
iiipfsures which niiriimize the effect of hostile air at- 
tack. 

92. S'litablc methods of distinguishing between 
friendly and hostile aviation must be devised early in 
the operations and disseminated to all air and aniiair- 
crafi imits in ihe theater to increase the effectiveness 
of the air defense and to protect friendly aviation. 

93. The air defense conunand employs fighter avia- 
tion, aircraft warning service, antiaircraft artillery, 
searchlights, and barrage balloons for active defense. 
All antiaircraft units employed in air defense opera- 
tions within the air defense area of a fighter comniand 
ai'e under the command of the fighter commander. 
Tactics and technique of air defense are covered in 
I'M 1-25 and 4-100. 

THE AIR SERVICE COMMAND 

94. The air service connnand consists of all air force 
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service units such as air quai icniiaiLer. ordnance, 
nal, chemical, medical, engineer depots, and ser\ ite 
centers. 

95. The mission of the air service comanatid is u; j- 
curenient, supply, repair, reclamation, constnictinii, 
transportation, salvage, and other services required i v 
tlic_ tactical units of an air forte. This command pro- 
vides all repair and maintenance of equipment beyond 
the responsibility of Rrst and set ontf echelons of main- 
tenance. 

96. Units of the air service comniand should operate 
as far forward in the combat /one and as near the air 
bases of tactical units as is consistent with the safety 
of these organizations. For further details of organ- 
isation, function, and methods of operation of an air 
servirc comniand, consult Arnn Air Forces Regula- 
tions 05—1. 
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CHAPTER 4 



LEADERSHIP 

97. Leadersliip is b.iscil 'ir: kno\vk-(lt;i' ol men. 

98. M:in is ilie fiinclamcnlal iiistrumeiil in war: oilier 
instrumeiils may chanf^e but lie remains rclaiively 
constant. Unites his belnavior and eleriienia! atiribLiie.s 
are iindcrslooci. gross mistakes will be made in plan- 
ning operations and in trooii leading;. 

In the training of the individual soltlier, the essen- 
tial consideraiiiins are to integrate indivi<tiials into a 
group ami to cstabli.sh for that group a high siandarti 
(if military conduct and performance of duly without 
destroying the initiative of the individual. 

99. \\'ar places a sevei-e test on the physiad endur- 
ance and moral stam'na of the individual soldier. To 
|ierfotin his diiiies efficiently, he must not only be well 
equipped and technically trained but he nitisi also be 
physically oualified to endure the hardships ol field 
service and be constantly fortified by disci|)!iiie based 
on high ideals of military conduct. Strong men, in- 
CLilcHied with a proper sense of duty, a conscious pride 
in their unit, and a feeling of mutual obligation to 
their comratles in the group, can dominate the de- 
moralizing influences of battle far belter than those 
imbued only with fear of piniishmeni or disgrace. 

100. In spite of the advances in technology, the worth 
of the individual man is still decisive. The f>]ien order 
of combat accentuates his importance. Every indivitl- 
ual must be trained to exploit a situation with energy 
and boldness and must be imbued with the i<iea that 
success will depend u]joii his initiative and aeiifm. 
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101. riic di.s])L'rsi()ii oi troops in baule amsed \>) the 
influence of niotiern wea])ons makes coiuiol more ciif- 
ficult. Cohesion within a nnii is promoted by gotid 
leadersliip, discipline, pride iti ilie accoinjili.slmients 
and reputation of the nnii, and nuitual confidence and 
comradeship among its meniljers. 

102. Leadinj; troops in combat, reuardicss of tlie 
echelon of connnaiid, calls for cool and iliouglufn! 
leaders with a strong feeling of ilie great responsibility 
imposed n]joii (liem. They must be resohite and self- 
reliant in their clecisioirs, energetic and insistent in 
execntioii, and iiti|)ertml)ed l)v the flnctnai ions of 
combat. 

103. Troops are intliienced siroiigh bv ihe example 
and C(mdiict of iheir leadeis. A lendrr iniisl liot>f 
superior laiowlcdgc, will jiowcr. si'lj-cotifidenci'. iniliii- 
Iwe, (111(1 disregard of splf. A)i\ slioxii of fear or xiu- 
luiUingness to share danger is fatal to ieadersliip. On 
lite other hand, a hold and drlermined leader will 
carry his troops with him no matter hoiv diffidilf the 
rnterprise.. Wniiial wnfidence between the leader and 
his men is the snrest basis of disripliiie. I'o gain this 
confidence, the icadei- miisi find (tie wav lo ihe hearts 
of his men. This he will do h\ acriuiring an under- 
standing of tlteir tlioimhis and feelings, and bv show- 
ing a constant concern for (heir romfrtri and welfare. 

104. A good commander axoids snbjeciing liis tioojjs 
lo useless liardslii|)s; he guards against dissipaiitig iheii' 
cr)mbai strength in inc(niseqnential actions or harass- 
ing them through faulty staff management. He keeps 
in close touch with ail subordinate units by means of 
personal visits and observalion. Il is essential tltat lie 
know frotn personal contact ihe mental, inoial, and 
])hysical state of Jiis troops, the conditions wiilt whicii 
they are confronted, their accotnpysluncnis, their de- 
sires, anfl tlteir needs. 
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105. The comniaiider slioiild extend prompt recogni- 
tion for services well done, lend help where help is 
needed, and give encouragement in adversity. Con- 
siderate to tho.se whom he commands, he must be 
faithful and loyal to those who command him. A 
commander must live with his troops and share their 
dangers and privations as well as their joys and sor- 
rows. Ry personal observation and experience he will 
then be able to judge their needs and combat value. 
A commander who unnecessarily taxes the endurance 
of his troops will only penalize himself. The proper 
expenditure of combat strength is in proportion to 
the objective to be attained. When necessary to the 
execution of the mission, the commander requires and 
receives from his unit the complete measure of sacri- 
fice. 

106. A spirit of unselfish cooperation with their fel- 
lows is to be fostered among officers and men. The 
strong and the capable must encourage and lead the 
weak and less experienced. On such a foundation, a 
feeling of true comradeship will become firmly estab- 
lished and the full combat value of the troops will be 
made available to the higher commander. 

107. 'J'lie combat value of a unit is determined in 
great measure by the soldierly qualities of its leaders 
and members and its will to fight. Outward marks of 
this combat value will be found in the set-up and 
appearance of the men. in the cond'tion, care, and 
maintenance of the weapons and equipment, and in 
the readiness of the unit for action. Superior coml:>=t' 
value will offset numerical inferiority. Superior lea l- 
ership combined with superior combat value of troops 
constitutes a reliable basis for success in battle. 

108. A poorly trained unit is likely to fail in a critica' 
moment due to demoralizing impressions caused by 
unexpected events in combat. This is particularly true 
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in the first engagements of a unit. Tlieretore, training 
and discipline are of great inipoftance. Every leader 
must take energetic action against indiscipline, panic, 
pillage, and other disruptive influences. Discipline is 
the main cohesive force that binds the members of a 
unit. 

109. A wise and capable commander will see that the 
men assigned to the component groups of his unit are 
compatible and that the composition of the groups is 
changed as little as possible. He will provide each 
group' with a leader in whom its members have con- 
fidence. He will so regulate the interior administra- 
tion of the unit that all groujjs pertorm the same 
amount of work and enjoy the same amount of leisure. 
He will see that demonstrated efficiency is promptly 
recognized and rewarded. He will set before all a 
high standard of military condtict and apply to all the 
same rules of discipline. 

110. Good morale and a sense of unity in a command 
cannot be improvised; they must be thoroughly 
planned and systematically promoted. They are born 
of just and fair treatment, a constant concern for the 
soldier's welfare, thorough training in basic duties, 
comradeship among men, and pricle in self, organiza- 
tion, and country. The establishment and mainten- 
ance of good morale are incumbent upon every com- 
mander and are marks of good leadership. 

111. The first demand in \vnr is decisive action. Com- 
manders inspire confidence in their subordinates by 
iheir decisi\'e conduct and their ability to gain ma- 
terial advantage o\'er the enemy. A reputation for 
failure in a leader destroys morale. The morale of a 
unit is that of its leader. 

A commander must bear in mind that physical un- 
fitness will undermine his efficiency. He owes it to the 
men under his command to tonser\'e his own fitness. 
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Ncjrlect renders him unable to bring a normal mind 
CO the solution of his problems, and reacts unfavorably 
on his whole command. 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE, EXERCISE OF COMMAND 

DOCTRINES OF COMBAT 

112. The ukiinate objective of all niiliiary operations 
is the desiniction of the enemy's armed forces in battle. 
The ability to select objectives whose attainment con- 
tributes most decisively and quickly to the defeat of 
the hostile armed forces is an essential attribute of an 
able commander. 

113. Simple and direct plans promptly and thorough- 
ly executed are usually decisive. 

114. Unity of command obtains that unity of effort 
which is essential to the decisive application of the full 
combat power of the available forces. Unity of effort 
is furthered by. full cooperation between elements of 
the command. Command of a force of combined arms 
is vested in the senior officer present eligible to exer- 
cise command. 

115. Through ofTensive action a commander exercises 
his initiative, preserves his freedom of action, and im- 
poses his will on the enemy. A defensive attitude may 
be deliberately adopted, however, as a temporary ex- 
pedient while awaiting an opportunity for counter- 
offensive action, or for the purpose of economizing 
forces On a froiu where a decision is not sought.- Tlic 
selection by the coniniander of the right time and 
place for offensive action is a decisive factor in the 
success of the operation. 

116. Numerical inferioriiy does not necessary commit 
a command to a dcfensi-\'e attitude, Superior hostile 
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numbers may be overcome tlirougli greater inobiUty. 
better armanient and ecjiiipnient, more effective fire, 
higher morale, and better leadership. Siijierior leader 
ship often enables <i numerically inferior force to be 
stronger at the ])oint of decisive action. 

117. A sirate.gicaJly dcfensix^e mismm is frequenth 
most effectively executed through offensive action. It 
is often necessary for an inferior force well disposed 
for combat to strike poorly dis]50sed hostile forces 
early before changes in the enemy disposition can be 
made. 

118. Concentration of superior forces, both on the 
ground and in tlie air, at the decisive place and time 
and their employment in a decisive direction, cix'ates 
the conditions essential to victory. Such concentration 
retjiiires strict ecc)nouiy in the strength of forces as- 
sitrned to secondary missions. Detachments during 
combat are jnstifiable only when the excculioti of 
tasks assigned them contributes directly to success in 
the main battle. 

119. Surprise must be sought throughout the action 
by every means and by every echelon of conuiiand. It 
may be obtained by fire as well as by movement.' Sur- 
)5vise is produced through measures which either deny 
information to the enemy or jiositively deceive liim as 
to our dis]5ositions, movements, and plans, lerrain 
which ajjpears to impose great difficulties on opera- 
tions may often be utilized to gain surprise. Surprise 
is furthered by \'ariation in the means and methods 
eni])loyed in combat and by rapidity' of execution 

Surprise often compensates for numerical inferiority 
of force. 

120. To guard against surprise requires a correct esti- 
u'.ate of enemy capabilities, adequate security meas- 
m es, eflective reconnaissance, and readiness for action 
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of all units. Every unit takes the necessary meastires 
tor its own local ground and air security. Provision 
for the security of flanks and rear is of special impor- 
tance. 

COMMAND 

121. Coinmand is the authority winch an individual 
in the military service lawfiOly exerci.ses over subor- 
dinates by virtue of rank or assignment. 

122. Command and leadcrshijj are inseparable. 
Whether the force is large or small, whetlier the func- 
tions of command are complex or simple, the com- 
mander must be the controlling head; his must be the 
inaster mind. 

123. Decision as to a specific course of action is the 
responsibility of the commander alone. While he may 
accept advice and suggestions from any of his subordi- 
nates, he alone is responsible for what his unit does or 
fails to do. 

124. A willingness to accept responsibility is the fore- 
most trait of leadership. Every individual from the 
highest commander to the lowest private must always 
^cnlember that inaction and neglect of opportunities 
will warrant more severe ccnsui e than an error of judg- 
ment in the action taken. The siibordinaie unit is a 
part of a tactical team employed by the higlier com- 
mander to accomplish a certain mission, and any in- 
dependence on the part of a subordinate commander 
must conform to the general plan for the unit as a 
whole, 

125. The commander's mission is contained in the 
orders which he has received. Nevertheless, a com- 
mander of a subordinate unit cannot plead absence of 
orders as an excuse for inactivity. If the situation 
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(iocs iioi permit comnuiiiicaiion witli the superior 
coniiriander and the subordinate coniinander is famil- 
iar u'ith the general plan of operations or the mission 
of ilie whole coniin;ind. he should take appropriate 
action aiitl report the situation as early as |jracticable. 

126. In spite of the most careful planning and antici- 
pation, iniexpcctcd obstacles, frictions, and mistakes 
are coirniion occurrences in battles. A commander 
must school himself to regai tl these events as common- 
]3lace and tiot permit them to frustrate him in the ac- 
eoniplishmetti of his mission. 

127. Personal conferences between the higher com- 
mander and his subordinates who are to execute his 
orders are usually advisable, that tlie latter may ar- 
rive at a correct uiiderstanthng of the plans and in- 
leutioiis of their superior. 

128. All ttie troo|5s a.ssigned to the execution of a 
disiinci mission shfndd be placed under onc'cotiniiand, 
to ftmction as a task force foi- the dLU';tiit)n of the ()per- 
ation. So long as a coimiiander can exercise eflecti\'e 
control, he does not disturb the established chain of 
conmiand in his forces. Better support or coordina-, 
tion fretiuently can I)c effected by decentralized control 
sticli as dur ing marclies or in rapidly changing siiua- 
lions. 

129. A commander who is advanced to a higher com- 
mand should be relieved from the responsibility of 
direct command of liis former unit. 

ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 

130. In any operation, the commander must evahiaie 
all the available information bearing on his lask, esti- 
mate the situation, and reach a decision. Esiimaiitjn 
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of the situation is a coiuimiiiig process and cliangcd 
•conditions may call for a new decision at any time. 

131. The estimate often requires riipid thinking, with 
consideration limited to essential factors. In cam- 
paign, exact information concerning the enemy can 
seldom be obtained. To delav action in an emergency 
because of incomplete information shows a lack of 
energetic leadership, and may result in lost opportuni- 
ties. The commander must take calculated risks. 

132. The capabilities of the opposing forces and the 
possible effect of tlieii' employment must be continu- 
ally evaluated. The commander must guard against 
the belief thai he has discovered the enemy's inten- 
tions and consequently ignoring otlier lines of action 
open to the enemy. 

133. in estimaiing ihc capaliilities of forces, both 
friendly and hostile, ihe commander must be prcjvided 
with full atid up-to-date information on the existing 
and probable fiitnre weatlier conditions. 

134. For further details, see FM 101-5. 

TERRAIN 

135. That part of the conniiander's estimate dealing 
with terrain often exercises a decisive inflticncc upon 
his decision and plan, Projiter evaluation and tttiliza- 
tion of the terrain reduce the disad\'antage of incom- 
plete information of the enemy. The more important 
features to be considered in evaluating terrain include 
not onlv natural gioimd forms such as mountains, 
ridges, streams, bodies of water, woods, and open 
spates, but also artificial features such as roads, rail- 
toads, and towns. The commander seeks always to 
litili/c the terrain to his own advantage and to the 
enemy's disad\ aniage. 
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136. 1'lic mission is tiie basic f.ictor in the cojii- 
inaiulcr's estiniaie. I'lits may be frcqiietiily resolved in 
teiins of terrain. Thus it may be vital to hold certain 
dotninnting j:;rf)tind, lo protect a certain defile, or to 
cajiriire such features, VVhere )5f)ssible. reducing ilie 
niissif)ii to terms of terrain may aid in the proper 
evaUiation of the terrain. 

137. Maps fire tlie Ijasis for terrain studies. Ijnt niiist 
be clU'cked by air reconnaissance, air photographs, and 
ground reconnaissance. Changes in the terrain, espe- 
cially in the foad net, occtir contitnialiy. VViien dis- 
covered, such changes must be reported promptly lo 
higher headquarters. 

138. Terrain should always be evaluated in terms ol 
the following five factors: ob.scivation, fields of fire, 
concealment and cover, obstacles, and rotites of com- 
munication. 

139. Features such as ridges, streams, woods, and 
towns usually divide tlie terrain more or less into 
separate areas. Stich an area freqneiuly con.sists of a 
\allcy lying between two ridges, or an open space be- 
tween two woods. When the terrain features inclos 
ing the area prevent direct lire and observation into 
it from positiotis outside, the area is called a comprirf- 
meul. 

140. A coinpartment of which the longer axis extends 
in the direction of movement of a force, or leads to- 
ward or into a defensive position, is called a corridor. 
A compartmcm which extends generally across the 
direction of movement of a force, or its front, is called 
a cross-corn jMiriinent . 

CONDUCT IN BATTLE 

141. Tlie commander's decision for his unit as a 
whole, md the missions to subordinate units are com- 
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iniinitalcd to siiboidinutc.s by clear and couiihe ortlcrs. 

142. After providing for the issuance of ortfcrs, the 
rommander places himself wliere he can best control 
ihe course ol action and exert his leadership. When 
opportunity oflers and when his presence at the com- 
mand |iost is not urgently reqnircd, he wilt ^■isit his 
subordinate ronimanders and his troops in order to 
inspire confidence and to assure himself thai his or- 
ders are unciersiood and properly execuied. 

143. ^Vhenevcr the comniandei' leaves his command 
post, he shoLiJd orient his staff as to iniMier plans to 
be made or measures to be taken in anticipation of 
future contingencies, and shoidd inform his staff where 
he can be reached. 

144. Dnrinsj tlic decisive phase of battle, the place of 
the commander is near the critical point of action. 

145. A commander influences the course of subse^ 
qucnt action by his leadership, by the use of his re- 
serves, by the concentration of artillery, and by other 
supporting units. 

146. The duration of a lacitcal operation seldom can 
be predicted. Successful engagements sometimes pro- 
gress so slowly that the gains made are not immedi- 
ately apparent. At other times, they progress so last 
that the gains made can be capitalized only by the 
most aggressive and far-sighted leadersliip. 

147. Losses nmst be anticipated by the commander 
and his ataff who will take timely measures for replace- 
ment of men, units, transports, and weapons, and for 
replenishnient of ammunition and other supplies. 
AVhen the situation permits, troops which liave been 
Iieavily engaged are rested, losses in personnel and 
equipment are replaced, the unit is reorganized and 
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time is allnitcd lor soiii'j training to weld replacements 
inin ihc icani ix lore tlie unit is assigned a new and 
inijjoriant mission. 

STAFF 

143. The staff assists ilic coiiin)ander to ilic extent 
that he may rccinirc, by pro\idinc> infuimation, data, 
and advice; by prc]Jaring dcta^letl plans and orders in 
a!t()id,ince with his directions; and by exercising such 
supervision over the execution ol' liis ord'ers as he siiav 
piTsn-ibe. A staff officer, /is such, does not c.scrrise 
(onirnand. 

149. The organi/.ation, fnnciions, and duties ol the 
\'iiious sections of the staff ;mtt the employm'MH ',)tid 
duties of liaison officers are prescribed in FM 101—5. 

COMCAT ORDERS 

150. The authority to issue orders is an inhi-rrn! 
Itinction of command. Orders normally are issiin! to 
next subordinate commanders, liyjaassing the normal 
cliannels of command is resorted to only in ttigf-nt 
sii.tiations; in siicli cases both the commander issiiin;T 
and the commander receiving the order should notify 
intertnediate commanders of its pitrpose as soon as 
possible.. 

151. Orders sliould be originated and disseniinaicd 
in lime to ]3ermit subordinate commanders the maxi- 
ninin periods to recoimoiicr, to estimate their own 
situations, to issue their orders, and to prepare their 
troops for the contemplated operation. Comniand':r« 
nfusi anticipate the delays involvccl in the sitccessive 
dissemination of orders. 

152. Usually it is desirable to issitc an order to warn 
of impending operations. Tlie )irincipal purj50sc of 
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the warning order is lo <;ain time lor jjrcjJarator) 
measures aiitl to conserve tine energy of the troo]3s. 

153. An order should not trespass upon the prnvintc 
of a siibordiiiaK;. It sliould contain everything thai 
the subordinate must know to carry out his niissinn, 
hut nothing more. 

154. Orders must be clear and explicit and as brief 
as is consistent with clarity. Short sentences are eiisiK 
imderstood, Clnrity is more im^ortrttit than terluiiqih'. 
The more urgent the situation, the greater is the nce l 
for conciseness in the order. Any siateineiit of reasoi'- 
for measures adopted shoidd Ije limited to what is 
necessary to obtain intelligent cooperation from sub- 
ordinates. Detailed instructions for a variety of con- 
tingencies, or prescriptions that are a matter of train- 
ing, do not ins]jire confidence and have no place in 
an order. 

155. Orders which attempt lo regulate action too far 
in the future result in frecpicnt changes. Such fre- 
c^uent changes overload the means of signal com- 
nuinicaiion. cause confusion and misunderstanding, 
impose needless hardships fin the troops, and injure 
their morale. 

156. Orders issued by subordinates shoidd not be mere 
repetitions of those from higher authority with addi- 
tions of their own. New orders are clearer and inore 
satisfactory. 

157. Din ing the planning stage it usually is desirable 
to confine knowledge of contemplated o]jeralions to 
the minimum number of commanders and staff offi- 
cers. As the hour for action approaches, successive 
f'chelons of command should be given timely informa- 
tion of the commander's intentions so at the lime of 
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entry into action no unit will be in doubi as lo its 
mission or the j:»lan of the higlier commander. 

158. In every unit, standing operating procedure is 
prescribed bv the commander whenever practicable- 
This procedure covers those features of operations 
whicli lend tliem.selves to a definite or standardized 
coin'se of action without loss of effectiveness. 

159. For details pertaining to combat orders, annexes, 
and standing operating procedure, see FM 101—5. 

COMMAND POSTS 

160. The tactical situation usually requires that the 
headquarters of large units be divided into a forward 
and a rear echelon. When desirable, headquarters of 
smaller units may be similarly divided, 

161. The forward echelon consists of those staff agen- 
cies required to assist the tonuiiander immediately in 
tactical operations. The rear echelon, primarily 
adnu'iu"strati\e, consists of the remaining staff agencies, 

162. The command post is the location of the forward 
echelon ol a hf adquarters. All agencies of signal com- 
munication ceiuej- at the conuiiand post. 

163. -A commander frecjuently places himself forward 
of the command post, better to tthserve and direct the 
arfion. lu siicli cases, lie should be in commimication 
with his command post. He may be accompanied by 
a small siafl. 

164. In the selection of a coimuaud post, considera- 
tion is given to the dis]Josition of troops in the plan 
«f operations, roiues of commtiiiication, recjiiirements 
of signal communication, space for staff activities, 
cover, concealment, and sectii'ity. Facilities for obser- 
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vation, ground or air, arc desirable. In. the cast of 
flivj.sitiiis and larger units, ihc prcseiiee of existing 
wire lines is i[n]jr)rlant. 

Remote location of a cotninaiid jjost with respect 
to subordinate units places an urniecessary bmcien on 
the means of signal connnnnication, delays the trans- 
mission of orders' und inforifiation, and niukcs tactical 
control difficult. 

'J"he ability of mechanized units and airborne troops 
to strike quickly in rear areas indicates the necessity 
fif locating command posts within protected areas. A 
ffnwanl location facilitates control. 

On the march, a command post may move by 
bounds along a dcsig[iated i-oitie, or it may move at 
a designated place in a cohnu[i. 

165. FreqiierU changes in the locatifm of the com- 
niand post arc avoided, particularly in large tiuits. 
Before a change of locatiO[i is made, the necessary 
means of signal comnmnication for the new command 
post must, be established. Tin's requires that the signal 
officer be notified well in advance of contemplaietl 
changes in command post locations. 

166. A comninnder must keep superior and subordi- 
nate units informed of the location and contemplated 
movement of bis command jjost. Each large luiit 
armoiiuces the Iocaiio[i of its command post and, 
when practicable, the general location of the com- 
iTiaud jjost of each of its major snbt>rdinate units. In 
rajjidly moving situations, it may be necessary to direct 
subordinate units to select and report the locations of 
their own command posts.' In operations requiring 
the movement of command posts, each large unit may 
designate its own axis of signal conitnu[iication by 
naming the probable successive locations of its com- 
mand post, so far as such locations can reasonably 
be foreseen, and may similarly assign an axis of signal 
comnumication to each of lis major subordinate ntiits. 
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167. The minnicnancc of secrecy as to ilic location of 
coinniaiid posts, particularly of large units, is of great 
importance. Tfiey are tlie s[)ecial objectives of hos- 
tile airplanes, mechanized uniLs, airborne troops, and 
raiding parties. This threat makes it necessary "not 
only to provide secui'ity against surprise attack from 
either the air or grotiiid, i)ut also lo use great care 
not. to disclose their locations to such troops. Con- 
cealment from the air is of major importance. Traflir 
in and out of eommand posts is rigidly controlled. 
Landing fields, drop and ])ick-iip grounds, and radio 
stations hre placed at a distance. Signs to mark their 
locations and the rotites thereto are used sparingly. 
^A'hen tlie danger is great, .signs are not used but in 
their place guides are posted to point the way and 
messengers are gi\'en more precise instructions. 

SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 

168. The efficient exercise of conmiand and tlie 
prompt transmission of information and insiriitiion'^ 
require the establishment of reliable means of signal 
cfmimunication. Signal communication is effected bv 
technical means and by messengers. Entire depend- 
ence cannot be placed upon any one means; alternate 
means must be ))rovided. (See pars. 64 and 176; also 
FM 11-5 and 24-5.) 

169. Every commander is responsible for the estal)- 
lishnient and maintenance of the signal communica- 
tion system of his unit and for its elhcient operation 
as a jjan of the system of the next higher command. 

170. The establishment and maintenance of signal 
communication between superior and subordinate 
units are the responsibility of the superior com- 
mander; between adjacent units, as directed by their 
common superior. .A unit .sup])orting another by fire 
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is icspoiisil)lo for ilie csiablislmiciit and iiiaiiiUMiance 
of signal coiiinumication with the supported unit. 

171. The various means of signal communtcaiicin are 
employed so that ihcy supplement each other. The 
means which pro\idc the niaximtiin in reliability, 
flexibility, secrecy, and speed with ihe mininnnn of 
effort and material will generally be the basic means 
in a given situation (see pars, 177—182). 

172. The cC)mmand posts and ad\'anee message cen- 
ters are the conlroi ]ioiius of the signal comnuuiication 
system. WJieti hendtjuarters are in movement. sit;n:d 
conimuiiiealion is mainiained laelween command [X)Sts 
and within columns. 

173. Early injormuiion must be giveu to the sintial or 
coinmuniaition officer of a iinil relative to projected 
rperutions and the tnovement <nid iiexu local ioti oj 
foinvKind posts, in order to facilitate the ])r()nipt 
establislnnent of signal connminications. The neces- 
sary iiistrtictions therefor are prepaied by the tmit 
signal or comintmicaiion ^jfficer in accordance with 
the directions of the commander. A fOnimiinicatioti 
oliicer of a higher unit maintains close cooperation 
with the signal or commtmication olfieer of the std>- 
ordinaie unit. 

174. Message centers ai'e oj)eraied by signal comnmni- 
cation personnel at all battalion or higher command 
posts and at the rear echelons of large tiiiit headciuar- 
■ers for the purprise of speeding message transmission. 
In general, the choice of the means of sendinsr mes- 
sages, and the cryptograph ing and decryptographing 
of messages are the responsibility of the message cen- 
ter. In the case of a message of importance, the writei- 
may confer with the message cenfer in regard to the 
means of transmission (see [)ars. 177- 182). 
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The message center iransmiis messages in accord 
ance with [)recedence indicated by the writer. 

The message center is not responsible for those 
messages which are- 
s' Transmitted directly by the writer to tlie ad- 
dressee by telephone or persona! agency. 

b. Handled by the military or civil postal service, 

c. Local messages between staff sections of the same 
headquariers located at ibe same place. 

d- Handled by the army airway coommnnication 
system. 

175. Advance message centers arc established when- 
ever needed for the reception and relay of messages. 
Information as to their location must be promjHly 
iransmitied to the irt)oj)s. , 

.Advance message centers arc frequently employed 
in the reconnaissance operations of large iniits as col- 
lecting points for messages of seveial reconnaissance 
rtetachments. 

176. Means of signal coinnuinicnlioii include wire, 
radio, visual and sound communication, pigeons, and 
messengers. 

177. Wife commiiniratlon (iclejiljone, tclegiaph, and 
teletypewriter) constitutes the basic technical means 
of signal coniniiinicatioit for the infantry division and 
the larger unit headquarters. It is not always suit- 
able, however, when forces are operating at a consider- 
able distance from each other. The time required for 
installation of wire communication diminishes its 
value in moving situations. Wire commimicatio" may 
fail to fiinciion. 

Wire commimication is snscepiible to interception 
without physical contact and should seldom be used 
to transmit CLEAR-TEXT CLASSIFIED messages. 

178. Radio communicalion is especially applicable in 
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spanning distances between widely separated mobile 
forces, between ground and aif, and in the fire-swept 
/one of the forward area. It is less vulnerable than 
.wire comnui nidation lo hostile fire, and is, therefore, 
a valuable siipplenieni to wire systems in combat. Ii 
IS subject, however, to static, to willful interference 
created by the enemy, and lo electrical and niechanicai 
failures. Its operational capabilities are aflcctcd by 
terrain features, the weather, time crC day, and season 
of the year. Its use is limited by l.he number of chan- 
nels available to a given geogra]3!iical area. 

Enemy intercejjtion ()f all radio messages must be 
presumed, l^iscretioii must be used even in the send- 
ing of messages in code or cipher. When prompt ac- 
ttf>n is called for, the commander must decide \\'hether 
tlie urgency of sending the message in the clear otit- 
^^'eighs the valtie to I lie enemy of information con- 
tained therein. Radio transuiission in the clear is 
justified in situations when the time available to the 
enemy is tnstifficifeiit for cxploitatioii of the infortna- 
rion contained in the message. 

During certain phases of operations, tise of radio 
intist be rigidly restricted or it mav be prohibited by 
higher commanders, 

179, Visual signal communication (lamps, flags, pyro- 
technics, panels, and airplane maneuvers) is not suit- 
able for long messages or over long distances bin finds 
especial application for communicating within and be- 
tween sniall units and with airplanes by a few short 
signals in accordance with a prearranged code. 

180, Sound commtiniration (pviucii)ally horns, bugles, 
whistles, gongs, sirens, and small arms fire) is used 
chiefly to spread an alarm, as a means to attract atten- 
tion, and to transmit short prearranged messages. 

181, Hnuiiiig pigeons are a means of communication 
from front to the rear. 
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182. Ill s[jite ol die achances ol tcchnicat ineaiis ol 
signal comnuinication, the messenger sysian is still 
the backbone of army signal communications. 

The clficicncy of ihe messenger system depends on 
the iiidividiiaJ messenger. • He must be chosen for his 
stiirdincss, courage^ self-reliance and extreme loyally. 

Messengers are retjnired to traiisjjort inaps, overlays, 
and [O deliver iiiessasjes, whicii retiuire additional 
verbal clariTication. The Eailiirc of technical means 
of communication docs not relieve the conniiander ol 
his connmmication lesponsibiiiiies.' Messenger com- 
mnnicatiun is needed and used by all uniis from the 
smallest to the largest. Scheduled messenger service 
is established M'hcn locations arc TiNcd for a sufficient 
length oE time lo wairant the ser\ice. Special mes- 
sengers shc»uld always be available at the inessage 
center; ihcy are dis])atthed on special missions as re- 
t|iiired by the sitiiatirm. Local messengers serve the 
units dispersed aroinul the division command post or 
rear echelon. 

Messengers are dispatched by "the most efficient 
means of transport available. In addition to rimncrs, 
other methods of transjjortation may include air- 
planes, motors, bicycles, and animals-. Messengers arc 
extremely vulnerable to enemy action. The pro- 
vision of an armed escort is sometimes required when 
on or near hostile territory. It is ad\isab!e to send 
important messages by two or more messengers who 
travel by separate routes. All commanders will assist 
messengers in expediting deli\cry of messages. 

183. Early signal connnimicatitm in landing opera- 
tions is paramount. This retniiies combat loading 
of signal personnel with signal equipment and co- 
ordination of signal procedure for ground, air, service, 
and naval forces prior to embarkation. 

184. See FM 101-10 for further details. 
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CHAPTER 6 



MILITARY INTELLIGENCE AND 
RECONNAISSANCE 

Section I. MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 

GENERAL 

185. Infoi tiiaiirtn of the enemy and of the terrain o\er 
which operations are to be condiicied must be eval- 
uated to determine its probable acctiracy and, cogeiher 
with other items of information, must be interpreted 
to determine it.s probable significance. It then be- 
comes military intelligence. 

186. From adequate and timely military intellis;ence 
the toiiiniander is able to draw logical conclusions 
concerning enemy lines of action. Military intelli- 
gence is thus an essential factor in the estimate of ihe 
situation and in the conduct of operations. 

187. Military intelligence functions, procedure, and 
forms are covered in detail in FM 30- series. 

COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 

188. The intelligence available initially concerning 
the enemy and the theater of operations is obtained 
from intelligence studies made by the War Depart- 
ment and furni.shed the fiekl forces prior to opera- 
tions. Tills is supplemented by more detailed informa- 
tion obtained in the field from studv of recent maps 
3nd map substitutes, captured documents and eciiiip- 
ment, hostile and neutral press and radio: from inicr- 
rogation of inliab'tnnts. rcnntri:ites prisoners, nnd 
deserters; from rejKjits of a:rc;its. air and ground 
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rc'tonnai.ssantc and observation, troops in cfnuaci with 
ilic enemy, airci'afi u'arning service, and special in- 
forniaiioii services of compoiieni units; and from 
radio direction (itiding and otlicr sources. 

189. Tlie search for inrru rnation of tlic enemy is con- 
iiiiiioiis and iinremiliiiig and is predicated primarily 
upon an iindcr.siandiiig of enemy capabilities antl ilie 
careful coordination of all intelligence acti\'itics. 

190. Collection of military information by subordi- 
nate units proceeds in conforniiiy with routine pro- 
ecdiue, standing operating [jiocedure, and sjiecific 
orders. Jnfonnation collectecl by higher l»eadi)iiariers 
is transmitted automatically to Ipwer headc|iiarters. 

191. Tlie essential elements of iiijormatioti coiusist of 
tliat information of the enemy, of the terrain not 
under our coniiol, of meteorological conditions in 
teiritory lield by the enemy, or hydrographic condi- 
lifins needed by a connnander in a ])articidar situa- 
tion in order tf) make a sound decision and avoid 
being siir|)rised. The essential elements of informa- 
tion constitute the basis for orders governing the 
search for information. 

In the combat zone the following items are usually 
included among the essential elements of information: 
what are ilie strength, composition, and dispositions 
of the enemy; what lines of action, ivliich can inter- 
fere with our mission, are within the physical capa- 
bilities of the enemy; when and under ivhat circum- 
stances can he put each into effect; and whether, when, 
and in what strength he can be reinforced. Tlie essen- 
tial elements also include unkiu)\vn details of terrain 
wliich may affect our own maneuver. They may also 
Incliule items of iiitorination desired by higher, lower. 
Or adjacent units, and data on suitable distant objec- 
tives ifor^air or mechanized unfits and, on meteorokigi-, 
cal condifitms ai or en ipti'te to such objectives. 
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Ortliiiarily. ilie niiliiary iiuellifjciice required by the 
es.sentiai elciiicnis of intorniaiion relating to ihe enemy 
is deduced from luimeroiis items ot inforniaiion which 
serve as indications of enemy action. Rcconaissance 
agencies are directed lo search priniarily ftir these indi- 
cations. 

COLLECTING AGENCIES 

192. The cITcctivcness of collecting agencies available 
to a combat iinii vary with its size, facilities available, 
and distance frotn ilic front. The organic rollttiing 
agencies of each combat unit are jjrescribed by ;i|)pro- 
jjriate Tables of Organization. Additional collectini^ 
agencies may be attached to units which are Ojjeratin^ 
alone. 

193. Collecting agencies transmit to ihe intelligence 
officer all items of information innnediately upon 
obtaining them, except where it is evident to the 
agency the informaiion is of a static nature, and can 
be held fcir inclusion in a periodic intelligence report. 

194. The commander is responsible lor all inielli- 
gcnce acti\'itie5 of his Unit. He coordinates the activi- 
ties of the reconnaissance agencies, avoiding du]>lica- 
tion of clfori by the assignmcnit of. missions and 
objectives and by informing each reconnaissance 
detachment of reconnaissance to be executed by others. 
He makes the necessary requests for information to' 
higher and adjacent units. 

The commander esfabiishes /ones of responsibility 
for air reconnaissance by designating air boundaries. 
Air recoiniaissance must extend to such distances as 
to assure against surprise by hostile air or ground 
forces. 

Orders for reconnaissance or observation shoitld 
state definitely the information desired, where it is 
to be sought, and *he destination and lime of reports. 
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Section il. RECONNAISSANCE 



GENERAL 

195. licioniuiissducc is tlie diicctcd effort i<i the field 
to gatlier information of ilie enemy, terrain, or re- 
.scMtrces. It is classifitd as distant, close, and bMtie. 
(See VM 2-15.) 

196. The purpose of reconnaissance is to gain infor- 
mation upon which to base tactical or strategical 
operations, 

197. Information concerning the enemy may include 
his locaiioii, dispositions, strength, organization, com- 
position, movements, attitude, equipment, snpply, and 
morale. 

198. Information concerning the terrain may include 
battle ]>oiiitions, character of roads, streams, cover, 
concealment, and bivouac areas. 

199. .The sources of information are varied and in- 
clude actual observation of terrain or physical objects, 
f^'oiind and air leconnaissance, and the cxaminalion 
and identification of inliabitants, prisoners, s]>ie.s, dof»- 
nients, and air photographs. Although reconnaissance 
missions generally rctpiire secrecy of movement, it 
may be necessary to resort to combat for the pnr[)r>sc 
of obtaining information. 

200. Ground reconnaissance elerncnts can maintain 
continuons contact, operate unrler weather conditions 
which preclude air reconnaissance, and can determine 
details (^f enf'my activity, strength, composition, and 
combat efficiency. They cannot, however, obtain a 
complete picture of the enemy situation to any great 
flepth in rear of the hostile screen. They require the 
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cooperaiioii ol aviation in order to conserve Hicir com- 
bat sirength. 

201. Reconnaissance units of horse cavalry, when 
available, are of great value on reconnaissance mis- 
sions because of their ability to execute detailed 
ground reconnaissance within an ajipropriate area 
(see FM 2-5). 

202. Mechanized reconnaissance units are of great 
value on distant reconnaissance missions, and for 
recounoiicring on an extensive front. (See FM 2—7, 
2-15, and 17-100.) 

203. When adequate reconnaissance elements are not 
available, a reconnaissance unii consisting of available 
reconnaissance elements and motorized infantry, or of 
motorized infantry exclusively, may be eniployed. Ii 
may be desirable to reinforce such a unit with other 
arms. 

204. Close and intensive reconnaissance by infantry, 
artillery, and engineer units supplements the more 
distant reconnaissance. Infantry reconnaissance as- 
sumes special imporianre when horse or mechanized 
reconnaissance units arc lacking or weak. It is con- 
stant and intensive when the opposing forces are in 
contact and especially during Cfinibat. 

205. Small engineer groups should constitute a por- 
tion of ground reconnaissance units to obtain and 
report information concerning routes of coinmunica- 
tion and movement, demolitions, land mines, and 
obstructions. 

206. The nearer the approach to the enemy, the more 
intensive is the reconnaissance. The most detailed 
iiifo'mation will be recjuired concerning areas of im- 
portance in the combat zone Detailed information 
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ot the iciraiii in ilie possible ureas of combat is essen- 
tial. 

207. Eflective lecoiiiKiissaiicc requires concentration 
of the availaijlc means on missions of importance. 
Defjenfling on the .situation, .some reconnaissance ele- 
nient.s may be held in reserve to reinforce the recoii- 
nai.s.sance which i.s in prf>grcss, or to project recon- 
naissatice in a new citi'ection, 

208. Ground recoimaissance elements gain and niain- 
tatn contact witli (he enemy and, by worl^itig throuf^h 
g;tp.^ and aiotind die flanks and the rear, endeavor 
to ascertain the strenjrtli, movements, composition, 
and flisposition.s of ilie enemy's main force, and the 
approacli of enemy reinforcemetits. 

209. Orders for the developmeni.s of a command fre- 
quently assign 7oiie5 of reconnaissance to .siiborditiate 
iMiiis, Each nnii is habitually responsible for recon- 
naissance wiiliin iis lanc of advance or action. Flank 
miits are also responsible for reconnaissance on their 
open flanks. 

210. ^\1lile oiclers foi intelligence activities issued by 
a large iniii may be inchrded in an iniclligence atmex 
to a field order, it u-ill usually be necessary to issue 
part or all of them in fi'agmentai'y form. 

211. Air recmtnoissanrc extends the zone covered by 
ground reconnaissance and obtains information which 
will enable ground miits to give effective direction 
to their reconnaissance. Photographs of the areas 
reconnoitered are of great value to both air and 
ground reconnaissance agencies. 

Under favorable conditions, aviation can furnish 
eai-ly information of the enemy's general dispositions 
and movements to a considerable depth in rear of his 
security forces. Ft cannot provide continuous or de- 
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tailed infornialion, and (rcmxcntly its iicgiuivc infor- 
mation is unreliable, since it is subject to definite 
limitations rcstilting from incicinent weather, dark- 
ness, forested terrain, antiaircraft fire, the activities of 
hostile coiTiba( aviation, and passive measures of anti- 
aircraft defense. 

212. Night visual and photographic reconnaissance 
by means of artificial illnmination will detect heavy 
troo]> and vehicle niovements. Reronnaissance flights 
made shortly after dawn and before- dark offer a favor- 
able opportnnity for discovery of night movements. 

213. The establishment of an effective system of air- 
groimd liaison and coordination is a function of com- 
mand. 

214. Missions to aviation for air reconnaissance of 
>l>e< ific r(jads, railroad centers, and exits of towns and 
woods must be stated in orders. These objectives are 
closely oijservcd both day and night to discover the 
enemy's main forces ancl reinforcements, and their 
direction of movement. 

215. It is a function of reconnaissance aviation to 
~cos->pcrate with the ground units by the execution of 

reconnaissance, artillery, and liaison missions. Nor- 
mally the adjustment of fire for li.ght ancl mcdiimi 
artillery and the prf)viding of liaison aviation service 
lo field artillery units is accomplished by the employ- 
ment of organic air observation for field artillery. 

EXECUTION OF RECONNAISSANCE 

216. Reconnaissance is so executed tliat contact must 
be gained at the earliest practicable moment and, once 
gained, must never be lost. Reconnaissance is a re- 
sponsibility of all units and is habitually directed to 
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ihe troni anil rr> any open liank. As the siiuation 
requires, it is a]so directed to the rear. 

21?. Ground lorces assigned to reconnaissance mis- 
sions .secure inlormaiion chiefly thioiia;h the use of 
]:)arrol.i. When, because of hostile -activiiies or the 
distance of objecti\'fs. patrols require close support 
in the execution of ilieir mission, reconnaissance is 
cxeriucd by detachments which closely back ttp ilie 
action of patrols and liirnisli reliefs for patrol duty. 

218. l^crrain leainres that aHord observation of the 
hostile disposirions constitiiic special objectives of 
reconnaissance. .Aci)\'c and af^^^ressive action of patrols 
in seizing key terrain features is ini|ieraiive. 

219. ^Veak reconnaissance elenienis seek to avoid 
combat unless it is necessary for gaining essential in- 
formation. If the enemy is superior, the reconnais- 
sance mission is often more easily accomplished by 
containing the enemy's reconnaissance or sccuritv 
forces in front while pushing reconnaissance around 
their flanks. 

220. Ficqnently essential information can be obtained 
only through attack. Reconnaissance unii.s attack 
when their mission re(juires it. 

221. When hostile resistance is encountered whicit 
cannot be |)enciratetl or cn\'clo]5ed,- a reconnaissance 
in force constitmcs the best means ol clearing up an 
uncertain siiuation. Troops engaged in a reconnais- 
sance in force usually make a local attack with a 
limited objective. The commander who orders a 
reconnaissance in force must consider the possib'lity 
that his intentions or those of the higher coriimander 
tnay thereby be disclosed. He must also be prcparcfi 
for the possihililv thai such icconnai.ssancc may bring 
on a general engagement. 
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222. Ari'angenieiits as lo deciils ol cooperjiiion and 
direct signal comnujiiicaiion bi.aween air and ground 
agencies must be made for eacli phase of operations. 
The commander of the aviation unit must be informed 
of the routes of advance of any ground units with 
which he must communicate, and the locations of 
command posts, advance message centers, intennodiaic 
dropping grounds, and temporary ianditig fields. 

223. To obtain information of the terrain and the- 
existing situation, at! commanders should make a per- 
sonal reconnaissance. Reconnaissance parties are sent 
f<)rv\'ard. to obtain detailed information of the terrain 
and to determine routes and covered areas availal)k' 
for the development of the command: to select assem- 
bly areas for the various elements of tiie command; 
tr> select a position for the covering force; to select 
sites for installation of antimechanized and antiair- 
craft defenses, land mines, and, when ordered, areas 
(o be gassed; and, if reqtiired, to locate the zone of 
resistance for the organization of the defense. 

224. Without orders from the higher conniiander, 
each unit executes the reconnaissance necessaiy to its 
mvn operations within its own zone of action and 
toward any unsupported flanks- 

TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 

225. .'^ll subordinates of a coininaiid arc responsible 
that their inmicdiate commander is |)roniptlv anr' 
fully informed of the .sittiation. 

226. While a commander who is in need of informa- 
tion from other headquarters is responsible for request- 
ing it. adjacent units shotdd habitually exchange per- 
tinent information reeardless of whether or not sucli 
a retjucst has been niatle. 
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227. Items ot inioniiatioii that appear unimportant 
to a collecting agency should be reported as they may 
be of significance to a higher commander when con- 
sidered in conjunction with other information. Nega- 
tive information is frequently important; likewise, 
confirmation that the situation during a s[5ecific period 
of time has remained unchanged. First contact with 
the enemy and new identifications are always reported 
by the most rapid means available. Othet» reports of 
reconnaissance are made as required in orders. 

228. Front line troops are frequently so closely en- 
gaged in combat that they are unable to report as 
often as de.sired by the higher commander. Com- 
manders make provision for obtaining prompt infor- 
mation by special reconnaissance and by sending 
liaison agents to Iiigher, subordinate, and adjacent 
unit.s. These provision.s do not relieve subordinate 
commanders from making every effort to keep iheir 
superiors fully informed of the situation. 

229. The best information will be of no use if it 
arrives too late at the headquarters for which it is 
intended. 

230. Important and urgent inffirrnation, in addition 
to being ti"ansiiiitied to the next higher commander, 
is sent by the most rapid means available to all head- 
quarters affected, without regard to the usual mili- 
tary chaimels. 

231. .\rtillerv observers and liaison officers are often 
in a- position to transmit to the higher commander 
over their own signal communication systems early 
reports of important combat eveiu^ when such infor- 
mation might otherwise be delayed in transmission. 

232. The commander provides signal communication 
channels to expedite the transmission of information 
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ohiaincc! rccoimaissiiiicc clciiseiUi and icqinrci 
signal coiimuinication personnel lo transmit promptly 
and accurately the results of reconnaissance missions. 

233. During pauses in combat, or ivhcnever t}ie situa- 
sion demands, subordinate commanders make brief 
intolligenco reports to the next liighcr head(piarters. 
Periodic reports ;ire made as f)rdercd by the higher 
commandet. 

234. As required by the situation, military iiiiclli- 
gcnce is disseminated lo subordinate units in field 
orders, messages, o)- copies of periodic or special intelH- 
faience rc[)oris. The means of flisseniinai ion must be 
appropriate to ihc time available. 

235. The methods of reconnaissance emi>loyed liy the 
several nrnis arc described in their respective Field 
Manuals. 
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CHAPTER 7 



SECURITY 

GENERAL 

236. Security- embraces all iiicasuies taken liy :i coiii- 
liiand lo proLtct itself against annoyance, smprist-, 
and observation by an enemy. 

237. The primary mission of a security detachnieiu is 
to jJiotcLL tine commaint against .surprise attack and 
obser\ation by hostile air and ground forces, and to 
niairt(ain freedom of maneuver for the connnand by 
f;ainin;4 the time and S]jace it retpiires to make the 
necessary dispositions. Security is always necessan-. 
whether in movement, at the li;dt or in combat. In 
bivouac and in movement, security is |jrovided in all 
directions. Forces assigned to security missions are 
secondarilv chariied with reconnaissance. 

238. Adequate and timely inlormation is the basis ol 
all security measLU-cs, Continuous reconnaissance is 
ilierefore an essential part of security, 

239. Security and reconnaissance forces operate in ac- 
cordance with different considerations- In general, 
security forces operate |)riniarily wiili reference to the 
command to be seciued; reconiinissaiKrc forces ojieraie 
primarily with reference to the enemy. 

240. Reconnaissance influences security by indicating 
to the connnaiidcr the measures to be taken to pro- 
tect his forces. Information fiunishcd through re- 
connaissance is a guide to the commander for deter- 
mining the strength, composition, and disjjosition 
ot his security detachments. 
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241. Eacli commander is resjiotisihlc (or tlie .scciiiit\ 
of his conimaiKl. This includes tlie protection of liis 
lines of coninuniication unless sucli protection is fur- 
nished by the higher commander. The superior cotn- 
maiicier prescribes security measures for the proieciion 
of the coinniand as a whole or coorilinatcs those 
adopted hy suhordinate comniaiulcrs. Me in^nrcs that 
measures adfjpteti are apprf)priaie to the hostile threat. 
"Subordinate f:oimnanders provide adtlitional secnrit) 
required for their own local protecticm. ^Vh('n con- 
tact is itmninent. seein;ity measures arc increasetl. 

242. All secm ity measures include an adeqnnie warn- 
ing systeni consisting of observers and the nu;ans of 
signal communication to warn pi'oniptly of hostile 
dis|DOsitions and ojierations on the ground and iti the 
air. Special measures arc taken to warn of the ajD- 
proach of hostile mecliani/ed or air forces. 

243. Scrurily detachmoits weaken the avail.th! ■ 
forces oi a conunand and in. some situations consti- 
tiue a ]);uiial coimiiitiiicnt of tlie command to aoiion. 
Tliey are gi\en sufficient strength to preser\e the 
rommaiuicr's freedom of action, and no morf. In 
their composition, consideration is given to the de- 
sirability of preserving tactical unity. Jt is desii.tblt: 
that they )iossess moliiliiy at least efpial to that oi 
the forces tlicy are expected lo ojipose. 

244. .An ad\'ancing force .secures itself to the h'oiu b\ 
mobile reconnaissance elcnu-'uts sent out in ad\'ance 
of the counuand and by an ;uhance guard. 

De])ending upon the ccnnposition of the command, 
the mobile rceonuaissance elements vary from armored 
luiits, cavalry, ai'id aviation, in the case of large tmits, 
to small cavalry detachments, motorcyclists, or men 
in trtieks in the case of small units. 

The ad\'atKe guard consists of a fraction of the 
conmiand sent out oii the ronic or routes of atkauce 
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in front of the main body to protect it against sur- 
prise and observation; to clear the way by driving 
back weak enemy forces, by removing obstacles, and 
by repairing bridges and roads; and lo secure for the 
main body the time and space required for its de- 
ployment for action in accordance with the plan of 
the commander. (For details, see cli. 9.) 

245. A conmiand moving within the theater of opera- 
tions secures itself by a rear guard, a fraction of the 
command which follows the main body in the zone 
of march, usually by bounds, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting it from attack observation or interference by 
hostile groimd forces. (For details, see ch. 12.) 

246. In addition to its advance or rear guards, a com- 
mand %vhose flanks are not protected by adjacent 
units will often find it necessary to detail Hank gtiards 
to protect the exposed flanks (see ch. 9). 

247. A resting or defending force secures itself by an 
outpost, a fraction of the command disposed to cover 
its front, Hanks, and rear, to protect it against surprise 
attack and observation by hostile ground forces. (For 
details, sec ch. 8.) 

248. There is a similarity in the formation of ad- 
vance, flank, and rear gtiards and otitposts. Each com- 
prises reconnaissance groups which send out patrols 
or post sentinels for observation. These reconnaissance 
groups are backed up by a support echelon, the prin- 
cipal element of resistance. In large security detach- 
ments, a ieser\'c is provided. The reserve constitutes 
the princi]3al maneuvering and reinforcing element 
for offensive or defensive action as determined by 
the mission of the security detachment, %vhich mis- 
sion in ttirn depend,s upon the plan for the subsequent 
cniployment of tJie Comntand as a whole. 
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249. An (jchelon ot connii;iiid which depends upon 
;inot!ier for seciiiity to its front, flanks, or rear is re 
sponsible for in;iiniaitiing contact with the unit upon 
which it depends. J'iiis is accotn]jlishccI by means of 
liaison agents ivhich it sends to the unit upon is'liich 
it dc])ends and by means of combat patrols wliicli 
move between the two to inainl:iin contact. 

SECURITY AGAINST MECHANIZED FORCES 

250. Terrain and the road net influence ihc employ- 
iiient of ineclianized forces. A niajj study, supple- 
mented by air and ground reconnaissance, will dis- 
close avenues of approach which may favor or impede 
mechanized operations. .K skilifid use of natural bar- 
riers, |Jroperly stiengtlicned and protected, affords the 
best antimechanized defense. However, reliance for 
protection against mechanized attack cannot be placed 
on terrain alone. W^hen approaches are favoi'able, 
special measures are taken for antimechanized pro- 
tection, especially by exposed march cokintns. 

251. Security against mechani7,ed imits requires an 
efficient warning system which inchulcs an intelligence 
and a signal communication system careftdly coordi- 
nated to instye early and continuing information of 
the presence and action of hostile mobile forces. 
Timely wai'iiing permits an increased readiness for 
action. ISf cchani/ed reconnaissance dttaclmienis op- 
erating well to the front and flanks are especially 
suitable for giving warning. All ground observation 
and reconnaissance agencies are required to make an 
immediate report of a mechanized threat to the nearest 
commander by the most expeditious mean.s available. 
Jn addition to secttrity measures adopted by a com- 
mand as a whole, siilxirdinate units C(jnduct local re- 
connaissance to prevent a surprise meciianized attack. 
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252. The lueaiis ol proicrtioii agamsc niecliani/ed at- 
tack aie active aiul passive, l^he active means incliKlc 
antitank guns, ariiilery, combat aviation, antiaircralt 
artillery wliich is capable of . firing at horizontal or 
minus elevations, tank and tank de.stroycr units, chem- 
icals, and individual weapons to tlie limit of their 
ell'eciivcnc'SS. Passive means include reconnaissance, 
concealment, cover, natural and artificial obstacles, 
biiildrngs, demolitions, antitatik mines, and organized 
localities. Usually active and passive means are u.scd 
in combination. 

253. Security against mcciiani/ed attack must be or- 
ganized from tvvo standpoints; tlie local protection of 
tile troo]Js and the protection of the command as a 
whole. 

The first is the mission of the antitank weapons 
organically assigned to lower units. 

The second is the mission of the tank destroyer units 
at the disjjosal of the higher conmiander. These units, 
because of their great mobility, are available for em- 
ployment at a distance from the command or for 
concentration at the tiecisive lo<:ality. Nfobile units 
capable of efTcctive employment against mechanized 
forces arc held for maneuver against hostile*ineclia- 
nized vehicles which succeed in breaking through. To 
insure the prtmipt transmission of information and 
orders to mitts, arrangements arc made for rapid 
means of signal cotnnnniication with tliein. 

254. The coortynation of the means of antimecha- 
nized protection Is a command responsibility. Com 
maiiders of subortlinate units are given missions foi 
antimccliani/.cd defense wfiich are specific with respect 
to tiiTie, place, purpose, and cooj>eration with other 
units, but wliich leave to them the details of execu- 
tion (see ch, 11). 

SECURITY AGAINST CHEMICALS 

255. It is the responsibility of each tonimander to take 
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measures to provide security for his command against 
chemical agents. 

256. The means of providing security against chem- 
ical attack consist of an adequate warning system, 
the provision of individual and collective protective 
equipment, provision for the prompt decontamination 
of individuals, equipment, and sujijilies, and tactical 
mea.sures which minimize the effects of chemical 
agen ts. 

257. An adequate warning system comprises recon- 
nai.s.sance to locale and define contaminated areas, gas 
sentinels, and an alarm system to alert the command 
when a chemical attack begins or impends. 

258. Individual equipment consists principally of gas 
masks and ])rotective clothing. Men must be trained 
and disciplined in the use of this equipment. Failure 
in this resjiect residts in excessive casualties and incurs 
the danger of })anic, 

259. Collrtiive equipment includes gasproof shelters, 
or pintcciiye covers for equipment and supplies, and 
decontaminating equipment and supplies. Gasproof 
shelters are provided' in all permanent fortifications; 
(heir use in field fortifications increases with the elab- 
oration of the field fortifications. 

Prompt decontamination of individuals, equipment, 
supplies, and occupied areas reduces casualties and 
losses of equijjinent and supplies. 

260. Tactical measures include trooj) dispositions 
which take advantage, as far as practicable, of terrain 
unfavorable for gas concentrations and the avoidance 
or evacuation, to the extent possible, of gassed areas. 
Alternate jjositions for units and supporting weapons 
are selected in advance. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT SECURITY 



261. Regardless of the efTectiveness of the security 
measures taken by the hig;her commancl through the 
()"(,'n^;ive action of its comhat aviation, all units imisr 
ron.sfdcr the probability of air attack and reconnais- 
sance and pro\'ide appropriate security measures. 

262. Measures taken by ^lound troops for antiaircraft 
security vary with the situution. the degree of vi.sibiiit\ , 
the roncealment and cover offered by the terrain, and 
capabilities of the enemy's aviation. Protective meas- 
ures comprise warning, conceahnent, dispersion, and 
fire. 

263. The first requirement of antiaircraft security is 
j>n efficient warning system. Air guards are detailed 
bv rII units to g'ive timely warning of the approach 
r>f hostile aviation. In addition, an aircraft wnrnin<; 
service is, whenever practicable, organized within an 
area lor the purpose of detecting and tracing move- 
ments of hostile air forces and transmitting; warning 
of the approach and departure of such forces. 

264. Upon receiving an air alarm signal. troo|53 in po- 
sition, bivouac, or billets seek the nearest conceal- 
ment or co\er and remain motionless. In general, 
foot troops on the road deploy and seek cover, ^Vhen 
time of i*'arn;ng pcrmiis, troops will deploy off the 
ro.sd and continue the march, ^fotorized troops con- 
tinue the march. Horse elements seek protection by 
d!S]?ersal and the utilization of all available conceal- 
ment and cover. 

265. VVhen titc situation indicates the necessity for 
continued movement and a command is subjected to 
frequent air attacks, maximum ad\antage is taken of 
di'ipcrsion and available concealment and cover with- 
out imduly delaying the ntovement. Troops must be 
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prepared to accept some casualties rather than delay 
arrival at their destination at ihe appointed liine. 

266. Measures taken for concealment aim to defeat 
both visual reconnaissance and air photography. Pro- 
leciive measures taken to defeat the camera will or- 
fliiiarily deceive the eye of the air observer. 

Tiic presence and position of troops at e disclosed to 
an air observer by inovcnient, by regular formation or 
ouiliue, by reflection of light, or by diisi, smoke, or 
newly ntade tracks and intrencluncnt.s. .All corii- 
nianders are required to take approjjriatc counier- 
nieasures to prevent detection. 

267. Shadows cast by the sun early in tlie morning 
and late in the afternoon facilitate conceahnetit. 
Ground haze or nu'st may constitute an effective screen 
ai^aitist air observation. A low ccilinj^ makes air re- 
connaissance dangerous for the air obscr\er. Diu'ing 
darkness, blackout frecpiently provides effective con- 
ccaluient. 

W'oods and villages afford concealmeni front air 
observation and rccotinaissaticc; the)' serve to screen 
tfoojjs in shelter, in assembly, in position, and in 
movement. 

Tnirenchnients and field works are visible from the 
air unless carefully sited and camouflaged. Protection 
is sought by the distribution of the defenses on the 
terrain and by their adaptation to conccnlnicni and 
cover such as buildings, brush, hedges, banks, ditches, 
and cuts. 

2Cj. a command diminishes its vulnerability to air 
obscrvatiftn and attack by adopting dispersed fontta- 
fions. Dispersion in formation may be acconij^lished 
by increased width and depth of disposition, by re- 
duced density wiihiti columns or groups, am! by in- 
creased speed in m()\cmcnt beiwccn successive terrain 
lines affording conceahiicnt or rxner 
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269. The antiaircrait security of a cohnim depends 
initially on tlie efficacy of the concealment in iis last 
bivouac. During a movement, the iniporiant periods 
during wliich antiairci-aft security nuist be provided 
are the forinaiion of the inarch column, the passage 
of defiles 01" crossings en route, and the movement 
into shelter f)r assembly positions at the end of the 
march. During tem[iorary halts, troops and vehicles 
clear the roud and take full adva.ntage of all near!)y 
cover. 

270. At night, s]ieci;il precautions must be taken 
against I'econnaissanee by hostile a\'iation using flares. 
When a imit is illuminaioci it halls and remains 
motionless. No lights visible to air observers are per- 
mitted to be used by troo]is and \'ehicles. 

271. All uni(,s take measures for immediate protec- 
tion against low-flying aii'craft by using their own 
weapons which are suitable for fire against aircraft. 
All troo]js charged with this duty arc constantly pre- 
])ared lor inniiediate action, but will fire only upon 
order of an officer or responsible noncommissioned 
fjfficcr. No aircraft will be fired upon unless it has 
l:een ciciu ly recognized as hostile or is posi(i%'ely iden- 
tified as hostile, or attacks with bombs or gun' fire. 
Ciommanders of all echelons j)ersonally are responsible 
that the above restrictions are observed. 

272. The antiaircraft fire of fjther units reinforces the 
fire of antiaircraft artillery which operates especiallv 
against aviation flying beyond the elfecttve range of 
weapons of other arms. 

273. In the forward area of the combat zone, antiair- 
craft artillery ]iroiects forward airdromes, principal 
troop concent rations, and assembly positions, and 
covers the mo%'ement of troops through defiles and 
critical localities, Dri\ing hostile aviation to higher 
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aUinides decreases ihe effeciiveness ol air attack and 
observation. Since antiaircraft artillery automatic 
weapons will be handicapped in giving protection at 
night, additional dependence must be placed on pas- 
sive measures. (See pars. 417 and 614.) 

274. In the rear area, antiaircraft artillery cooperates 
vvilh friendly aviation in protecting iniporlani estab- 
lishments from air attack. 

275. The threat from troops trans])orted by and 
landed from aircraft requires ' that special security 
measures be instituted against them. Responsibility 
for these measures extends down through all echelons 
of command, the measures adopted within each eche- 
lon being coordinated in such a way to pro\'ide a 
unified system over ihe entire danger area. In general, 
the seciuMty measures adopted are designed to gain 
early information, to attack incoming enemy transports 
by combat a\-iation and antiaircraft fire, to destroy 
parachute troops while in the act of landing or im- 
mediately afterward when ihcy are most vulnerable, 
to obstruct all possible landing fields not required for 
friendly air o]jerations (airdromes, open fields, and 
straight stretches of level highway), and to isolate and 
destroy all landing forces by immediate attack before 
tliey can be resujiplied and reinforced with supported 
weapons. Defensive measures must not be reduced to 
routine; routine will assist tlie eneniy in gaining sur- 
prise. 

COUNTERRECONNAISSANCE 

276. Counterreconnaissay^ce includes measures to 
screen a command from hostile observation. It is 
executed principally by aviation, antiaircraft artillerv, 
cavalry, armored units, and security detachments, l^he 
commander coordinates the action of all of his ground 
force couiiterrcconnaissancc agencies by assigning to 
each a mission iti accord with its capabilities. The air 
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force commander will coordinate his forces in a similar 
manner, maintaining close liaison with the ground 
forces commander. 

277. Bombardment aviation contributes materially to 
counterreconnaissance by attacking hostile airdromes. 
Fighter aviation, employed for counterreconnaissance 
on fronts where it is important to conceal our own 
activity from hostile air reconnaissance, attacks ali 
hostile aviation. Complete elimination of hostile air 
reconnaissance cannot be expected. Where secrecy is 
desired, ground forces must conceal their movements 
and dispositions. 

278. Combat aviation in counterreconnaissance is 
supplemented by antiaircraft artillery and the weapons 
of other units. Subject to the desirability of maintain 
ing secrecy, all hostile aviation within range is fired 
upori to preAcnt observation. Before the fire of anti- 
aircraft weapons is resorted to, consideration nmst be 
given to the fact that such fire may disclose the im- 
portance of the area being sci-eened. 

279. Units assigned counterreconnaissance as their 
principal mission seek to defeat or neutralize hostile 
reconnaissance forces. In the execution of this mission, 
-they oper^ate offensively, defensively or by delaying 
action, resorting to all forms of combat when necessary. 

Offensive counterreconnaissance is most effectiveh 
executed by the defeat of the hostile reconnaissance 
forces. The activity of hostile patrols is most complete- 
ly eliminated by the defeat of the stronger supporting 
detachments. 

Defensive counterreconnaissance is most effective 
when the screen can be established behind an obstacle 
which must be crossed by hostile reconnaissance forces. 
Elements are ernployed to obtain information, attack 
advanced enemy detachments, or obstruct their opera- 
tions. 
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When a broad front must be covered, it may be 
necessary to resort to delaying action to impede tem- 
jiorarily the operations of liostile reconnaissance forces. 

Aviation assists counterreconnaissance by attacking 
hostile aviation attempting to cross the zone of coun- 
terreconnaissance and by reporting hostile ground 
movements, especially the approach of highly mobile 
units. 

280. The counterreconnaissance screen may be either 
moving or stationary. A moving screen is applicable 
to situations where the movement of a force must be 
screened; a stationary screen is used to screen the 
dispositions or concentration of troops or prevent the 
c i' ;mv frf)m reconnoitering an area. (See FM 2-7, and 
17-100.) 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

281. I hc object of counterintelligence is to destroy 
the cfiecti\'en(\ss of the enemy intelligence system. 

Counierinicnigence measures available to a com- 
mand inilude secrecy; discipline; concealment; tactical 
measures designed to deceive the enemy; restrictions 
on the preparation, transmission, and use of docu- 
ments; signal communication security; precautions in 
the movements of troops and individuals; regulation 
of the activities of newspaper correspondents, photog- 
raphers, radio news commentators, and visitors; cen- 
sorship; counterespionage, and counterpropaganda. 
(See FM 30-25.) 

282. It is imperative that all members of the military 
service realize that thoughtless or talkative persons 
may become a menace to their country and to the 
lives of their comrades. Officers, enlisted men, and 
civilian employees must not discuss military instruc- 
tions, plans, operations, movements, or the composi- 
tion or location of troops in the presence of civilians 
or other unknown persons. In making preparations 
for opeiaiions, it frequently will be advisable to take. 
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special precautions to maintain secrecy. Secrecy pre- 
cautions must not jeopardize the success of operations 
by withholding information necessary to the 'forces 
involved. 

283. All members of the military service should un- 
derstand that if they are captured the enemy will 
make every effort to obtain information from them. 
They will be instructed to give correctly their name, 
rank, and serial number, and maintain absolute silence 
when asked any other questions. Any other informa- 
tion given may prejudice the success of operations 
and endanger the lives of their comrades. 

284. Troops should make maximum use of natural 
and artificial concealment. Natural concealment and 
cover should be supplemented bv camouflage. Since 
photographs frequently disclose things not visible to 
an observer's unaided eye, commanders should prevent 
the making of trails, tracks or other telltale marks 
in the vicinity of any work. In general, it is useless 
to attempt to camoufian'e a position where work has 
already been begun which the enemy has had an 
opportunity to observe and register. 

In general, troop movements in the combat zone 
should be made under cover of darkness and with 
restrictions on the use of lights. If the enemy possesses 
a powerful air force, a blackout system must be em- 
ployed. Under favorable conditions, smoke can be 
placed over restricted areas for limited periods of time 
to conceal information of great importance. 

285. A commander who is ingenious and resourceful 
in the use of tactical stratagems and ruses will often 
find methods of deceiving or misleading the enemy 
and of concealing his own intentions. 

Feints, demonstrations, and simulated concentra- 
tions may be employed to mislead the enemy regard- 
ing the strength, time, or place of attack. The main 
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attack may be accompanied or preceded by secondary 
attacks made in such a manner as to conceal the loca- 
tion of the main attack. A carefully screened with- 
drawal may be employed to deny the enemy the choice 
of the time and place of attack. Marches by day and 
return at night and the movement of empty truck 
columns have been employed to create the impression 
of great activity. Fake concentrations; simulated 
bivouacs, airdromes, and radio installations; dummy 
field fortifications, artillery positions, tanks, and air- 
planes; and many other such means have been suc- 
cessfully employed. It often is practicable to deceive 
the enemy regarding our plans and intentions by 
changing any routine procedure which may have 
come to his attention. 

The dissemination of false information designed 
to deceive or mislead the enemy as to our intentions, 
capabilities, morale, or dispositions, such as, for exam- 
ule, the deliberate loss of orders or prisoners always 
introduces an element of danger because our own 
plans and decisions are apt to be influenced by the 
assumption that the enemy has been deceived. .Such 
measures may be adopted only by the theater com- 
mander or by his authority. 

286. Counterreconnaissance is employed on fronts 
where it is especially important to conceal the dis- 
position of troops from hostile investigation. 

287. Precautions are taken in the safeguarding and 
transmission of secret, confidential, and restricted 
documents. All orders, pamphlets, maps, diagrams, 
publications, or manuals and similar matter, except 
messages, originating in the theater of operations are 
classified as Restricted unless given a more restrictive 
classification. Military personnel in the front lines, 
on reconnaissance, or on missions over the enemy's 
lines, will not, tmdcr any circumstances, have in their 
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possession any documents, except those absolutely 
necessary for ihe execntion of .their missions. 

288. Secrecy in the iraiismissioti ot messages is of ihe 
niniost inipoi'iance. Conimanding officers are respon- 
sible for the mainienance of signal secnriiy within 
their commands. The signal intelligence service is 
responsible for the surveillance of friendly signal coni- 
niiinicaiion. l^he use of codes and ciphers is restricted 
lo personnel s]iectally trained in cryptography. 

289. Before leaving a camp, concentration area, rest 
area, bivouac, or any other assigned area in the theater 
ot operations, troops will make a systematic search of 
the area lo insure that no doctniients or other evidence 
ot potential intelligence \alue to the enemy remains. 

290. The objects ot censorsliip are to' prevent in- 
formation ot military value from reaching the enemy, 
to insure that only accurate accounts of military ac- 
tivities are published or broadcast and lo maintain 
friendly relations with allied and neutral nations. 
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CHAPTER 8 



HALTS AND SECURITY DURING HALTS 

HALTS 

291. Halts are made to rcsi troops after marches antl 
to prepare tor siil)sec|iicnL (>]jcrations. Security, com- 
fort of troops, and fiuurc openuions inHucnce ihe. 
selection of the location for a halt. 

292. Considerations governing halts during a march 
are set forth in cliapier 9. 

SHELTER 

293. Tn the theater of operations, troops are sheltered 
in billets, bivouacs, camps, or cantonments. (See FM 
100-10.) 

294. The situaticm and probable futin'c action dictate 
the distribution of troops in shelter areas. 

When contart with Ihe enemy is remote, march 
considerations and comfort of the men govern dis- 
positions for Ihe halt. In large units, troops are shel- 
tered as close to ihe route of inarch as practicable 
and arc disuibuied in depth to facilitate shelter and 
supply, and the imticijwted order of march. 

When contnct with the enemy is probable, tactical 
considerations govern the distribution of troops. 
Frontages are increased but units reniain echelonecl 
in depth with all around security. Trains and units 
lacking adequate self-defense are concealed and dis- 
persed in protected areas, generally well to the rear, 
or with troops equipped for defense. 
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295. During pauses in combat, troops, while prepared 
for all around defense, rest in position on the ground 
held. 

295. Based on ground, photo, or map reconnaissance, 
the commander selects and announces the shelter areas 
at the earliest possible inoinent. Quartering parties 
from each unit tlien proceed lo the assignee! areas 
to a|j]5ortion, mark, and provide guides for the now 
aieas so that units may march directly thereto without 
halting or congesting the main routes. 

OUTPOSTS 

297, An outpost is a security detachment to protect 
a rosiing command or a defensive position against 
annoyance, surprise, and observation by ground forces. 

298. Enemy capabilities, terrain, and the location of 
the main body determine the location and nature 
of the oui]>ost. 

2^9. .-^ resting command jirovidcs all around outpost 
protection so disposed as to insure antimechanized, 
antiairborne, and antiaircraft security; to control 
roads: and, if practicable to deny artillery obsena- 
tion ]50sts to the enemy. 

300. The strength and composition of an outpost 
\ary with the distance, mobility, armanient, and atti- 
tude of the enemy; the terrain; the time of day. the 
size of the conmiand to be secured; the degree of 
resistanc:e desired: and rlic special tasks assigned. An 
luupost should be no' stronger than is consistent with 
reasonaljle securitj'. 

Patrols in close coniact with the enemy and resisMn;; 
detachments on a\'cuues of approach provide econom- 
ical protection. 

In close tcirain and diu'ing jjcriods of darkness oi 
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low visibility, stcuniy iorct;^ are usually stroii;;er and 
closer 10 the main body. 

An outpost may comprise varying proportions of 
the following arms; 

Jnffinlry, jicncrnlly the jirinripal eleniont with a 
high jiroportioii of automatic and other infantry sup- 
porting weapons. 

Artillery,' to support outpost inhintry. 

Engineers, to lay mine fields and construct other 
barriers. 

Tonk destroyer units, to desiroy hostile thinks. 
Cavalry, to extend the zont of reconnaissance or 
to maintain contact between adjacent units. 

301. The outpost of a large command is divided tVoni 
rear to front into reserve, supj^orts. ouftruards. sen- 
tinels, and when cavalry is attachtd. out|;>ost cavalry. 
When important points to be secured lie outsid'.;' the 
sectors of the supports, detached posts are established. 

302, The general mission of each outpost element is 
to give warning and gain time for forces behind it. 

.303. The missions of the reserve are to reinforce the 
troops in from, to counterattack, or, if the outpost 
has been given a delaying mission to take up a position 
covering the retirement of the supports. 

304. Supports constitute the principal echelon of re- 
sistance of the' outpost. They provide their own 
security and the observation service of the outiiost 
by establishing outgiiards and sending out patrols. 
They are placed at the more importa-it points dotni- 
nating or controlling the approaches into the outpiost 
area. A support is generally placed near a road. Each' 
support is assigned a sector which is clearly deftned 
by recogni-able boundaries. Supports vary in strength 
from a platoon to a company. Machine guns and 
other sup)j()rtiti2: weapons are attached to supports 
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as required. Supports are numbered consecutively 
from right to left. 

305. An outgiiord varies in strength from four men 
to a platoon, dependins^ on its location and the num- 
ber of sentinels it is to hirnish. Posts at a short distance 
from the support ma\ be hcit! b\ weak oiitgiiards 
while important posts at a considerable distance 
must be held strongly. Outguards are numbered con- 
secutix'ch from right lo left in each support. (See 
FM 7-20 and other appropriate manuals.) 

Outguards must be ready lor action at all times. 
When in close contact with the hostile oiuposts, the 
establishmeni of listening posts at night in from of 
the general line of observation is advisable. 

306. Sentinels to observe the foreground of an outpost 
position are fiirni.shed bv the outguards. These .senti- 
nels have the mission of discovering hostile activity, 
giving the alarm in case of attack and carrvmg out 
other orders specifically prescribed for their posts. 
Sentinels are generally posted in pairs. 

307. Detached posts are established at critical points 
located beyond the limits of anv support sector. The 
size and composition of a detached post may vary 
between wide limits depending on terrain and on the 
situation. 

308. Outposts conduct reconnaissance within the 
limits required by their security mission. More dis- 
tant reconnaisance is conducted by the higher com- 
mander. 

309. ' Patrols execute reconnaissance in advance of the 
line of sentinels and in areas noi covered by sentinels. 
Patrols also maintain contact between elements of 
the outpost. 
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310. I'atroUiiig in liont oi ihe line of c)bser\ aiioii is 
incicased ai iiiglit or during periods of low visibilifv. 
Night pairolling reqiiirt.s sysicnuitic organization, care- 
lul ]>i"eparauon, and tlic roordination of ad\'anccd 
outjjost elements wiilv the acij\ ii:y of ilie patrols. 

311. Duriiii^ nn aihrnnrr, the out]j(«t established ai 
halts is lisnally furnished liy ihe ad\an(e fjuiird. A 
new iuKance guard tisitally is designated when the 
nio\cineni is resumed. The omposi ordinarily stands 
relie\'td when the siijjport of ihr- afUance tff "rd passes 
ilie outpost ;nea. 

312. Dnrinn n retrmrynde mnvemenl, ihc oiuposi 
ustialty fiirnislies the rear guard, a new outjjosi being 
posted from ihe niaiti body when the connnand com- 
jjletes the day's march, 

313. When the commmid rniuiins stnlitinary for a pro- 
longed period, tlic oiitj)ost ordinarily is re]ie\'ed at 
intervals of se\'cral days. 

314. The holi order of the commander of the troops 
assigns locations to iho elements of ilie comniand. 
designaies the position to be held in case of attack., 
and contains instrii<tioii,s relati\e to security. Pliis 
order eitjier prrnides for an ont])osi imder cetitrati/ed 
control by naniino the ont|)os( conniiander and (de- 
tailing the outpost troops or it re(iiiires column 
comnianders to orijanize oiitpoMs for their command.s 
In either situation, the connnandei' of troops desig 
nates the general line to be held and the limits of 
the front to be ccjvered by the outpost system. He 
indicates what action the outpost is to take if it is 
attacked in force, outlines special reconnaissance to 
be executed, indicates the approaches which are to be 
especially guarded, and re.gnlates the signal communi- 
cation to be established beiiveen adjacent outposts. 
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He may (!iic;ci tlic (.'stsiblisliment of dccaclied posts 
by ilie main body or by the outpost commander. 

315. The elements of tbt; fiutposi conceal ilieir loca- 
tions and nifnenients fioni ground and air ofiscrva- 
tioii, 'I hey jjiepare their positions for all aroiuid 
defense. Tliey make the maximum use of tong-range 
interdictioti fires by artillery and automatic weii[)ons. 
Tliey attetiipt to dcreivc the enemy as to the tnic 
disposition of ihe main body. 

CAVALRY AND MECHANIZED OUTPOSTS 

316. Caxnilry and niolorizr.d nr armored tniits secme 
themselves by far-reaching recorniaissance atid by 
dcjjth of their disjiositiotis iti the bivouac area. 

When at a distance frorn the enemy atid not pro- 
tected by other irof>|is, they send out security detaih- 
incnts (conrj);>iiies, platoons) to hold critical points 
oti the routes of approacli from the frfint, lianks. and 
rear.- riiesccletitcii merits ]jreferably arc posted- along 
some protective terrain line that the ctiemy will be 
ffirced to pa.ss in his advance (defiles, 'streatns, cross- 
ings) atid provide ffir their own security by posting 
ont-guards anrl sending out patrols. Additional oot- 
guards are posted near the main body. 

/n close proximity to tite enemy, security measures 
ajiproacli a more continuous fiutpost organization. 
When the security iroo|5s occupy ati extensive frotit, 
outpost sectors are assigned to the various seciu-jty 
detaclniicnts. When necessary, j)ortiotis of the maiti 
body are held in readiness for iinmecliate action. The 
mobility of a motori/ed or tiiechatiizcd unit permits 
the location fif its outpost at some distatice I'rom the 
main body, ^Vhen there is danger of attack, increased 
readitiess for action is ol)tained for outguards and 
supports by liaving animals atid vehicles ready for 
tnovement. 
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SECURITY MEASURES WITHIN SHELTER AREAS 



317. Security in ;i shelter area is obtained by active 
and passive measures. 

318. An interior guard is established to defend es- 
[jecially valuable materiel such as guns or aircraft, to 
give the alarm in ca.se of air, airborne, groinid, or 
gas attack, and to enforce traffic, police, and camou- 
flage discipline. 

In hostile territory, interior guards are made 
stronger. Guards for bridges and railway .station.s, 
searcliing parties for enemy wire and radio installa- 
tions, holding of hostages, closing roads to civilian 
traffic, and otiier special security measures often are 
necessary. 

319. Antiliink and antiaircraft weapons are emplaced. 
Antiaircraft weajjons .should not reveal the location 
of a concealed bivouac by premature fire. 

320. A highly mobile, aggi-essive force should be 
designated to provide antiaii-borne security. 

321. One officer at each headquarters and in each 
company or similar unit and one noncommissioned 
officer in each platoon are constantly on duty lo alert 
the command in case of attack. 

322. The ai'ea coinniander designates a rallying posi- 
tion and the route thereto for each subordinate imit. 
Iiitcrintngling or crossing of units is avoided, 

323. Passive measures are concealment, camouflage, 
dispersion, and cover. Individual cover is provided 
by digging fox holes. All tmops should he impressed 
with the necessity of indiviclual camouflage protective 
nieastires. 
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324. To alert all ilie itoops, the alarm is soimuIl-cI. IT 
iItc area comiiiaiidcr decides lo alcri only certain 
iroops, lie nntilics them by quickest nieans ai'ailahle. 

325. AVhen alerted, cacli unit assembles and repf>rts 
lis readiness to the conimantter. In an alert, quiei 
and order are maintained. Each man must know- 
where to go antl what to do. 

326. On the a[)|jr(jach of hostile a\'iation, the interior 
guard sounds ilie alarm if danger is imminent. All 
troops take the prescribed antiaircraft measnres. 
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CHAPTER 9 



TROOP MOVEMENTS 

GENERAL 

327. Troop mo\'ennciits arc made by marching (l>y 
fooi, animal, or motor), by rail, by water, by air, :ind 
by various combinations of these methods, 'I in 
metlTod lo lie employed depends upon ilic situ;!ii-)n 
ilic si/e and composition of the miit to be mo\Ld. ili:- 
disMine lo be covered, the urgency of cxt'cuiion. ihf 
foiulitioTi ol rlie troops, and ihc a\'ai!abiliiy, si'ii- 
ability, and capacity of the dillercnt means of trans 
ponaiion. 

328. For the organization of systems o! transporia- 
lion. and circulation and control of tuffic in the 
theater of operations, see FM 100-10. 

329. For technical and lo^^istical data pertaining to 
Lroojj movements, see FM 101-10. 

330. Motor transjrortation is employed cxtcnsi\cly lo 
increase the mobility of foot troops and conscr\'e iheir 
strength. .Air trans]:)ortation is used for tlic in()\eiiieiit 
of troops for special purposes. 

331. A successful march places troops at iheir dcsiiii.t- 
tion at the proper time anil in effective condition In; 
eoml^at. It is the task of commanders to rerontile the 
cojiiiicting requirements of rapidity of mo\'en)em and 
conservation of fighting power. 

332. The ability of a command to aci(ie\c detisi\e 
residis on the battlefield depends in a large ineasuie 
upon the mareitiii^ capacity of the troops. While 
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median ical means ol iranspori are employed exten- 
sively for troo]) movements, sustained mobility on 
())■ near the battlefield requires tliat all troops be 
thoroughly conditioned to march exertions: there- 
fore, from the first days of trainijig, aclvanta;;c is taken 
of evcr^y opjioriunity to perfect troops in marching. 

333. Special attention to the care of troops and the 
tucans of tran.sportation is essential to successful 
niarcliinjf. Commanders tate the necessary measures 
prior to a march to place men. animals, and trans- 
portation in the best possible condition and exercise 
the necessary sujservision during and after the marcli 
!0 uiaiiitain fhein in that conilition, Troops are not 
kept in column nor under arms any longer than 
necessary. Full use is inncle of avail-i!)ic trnns[iortatiQn 
to cany the rolls of tlie troops and the equipment and 
loads of the animals in need of relief. 

.134. Food and ch ink obtained trom local sonrrcs are 
regarded as contaminated and consiimption is jjro- 
hibited until appro%'ed by ])ropcr a^nhority. 

.^35. Extremes of weather constitute onf of t''e "rc.u- 
est sources of hardship on a niarcli. Thoroir^h famil- 
iarity with provisions of FM 21-10 is tiierefore incum- 
hent on all concerned, 

MOVEMENT BY MOTORS 

336. The ability of a command to concent; ate su- 
perior forces quickly at the decisi%'c place and rirne 
will often depend ujjon its skill in the use of its 
• organic motor transjiortation. ^VhetJier the norma] 
loads of motor vehicles are advanced before or after 
the foot troops depends upon the nature of these 
loads and the tactical situation. The amount of or- 
ganic transportation wliich prudently can be di\'ertf'd 
from its normal purpose to move foot troops depends 
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upon the degree ol rendiiiess IVji- cotiibHL ict]iMr(nt by 
all or pan of tlie tonunattiri, ilic su[>])ly re<piirenicuis, 
ilie hazard oT iiinnoliili/.ing cssieniial Icjiids hi h eriiicHi 
lime, and the co»se<menec of pr>ssil)le disorgani/.aLioii 
of Lhe coniiHHiui by ciieniy aeiioi). Except for veliicles 
issued for lhe movement of aciive weapons such as 
prime movers or we;ipons carriers, all irucks of any 
unit are considered as a pool of iransporiaiion lo be 
used as rcfpiired. 

337. The disiance moved is larj^cly dependent ii|)on 
the time rcipiircil to complete the tnovcnieni, the 
ciieniy's capabilities to interfere wiih the movement, 
and the cover and terrain sniialiie for the assembly, 
detrucking, and deploynient of the main body. The 
time rci|uired lo complete the move is affected by 
the number and condition of roads; distance between 
entrucking and detrucking areas; vehicular speed 
tnaintained; number of trips reijnired; time-length 
of columns; ttclay caused by enemy interference or 
other obstructions; the time-lag between the issuance 
of orders anil the bejiinmng of execution; and the 
time consumed in loading and unloading personnel 
and equipment in tui n-aroun(ts. 

338. In the execution of mo\emen(s, a couim;mder 
divides his commanil iiilo tactical j^roujiiu^s which 
are moved successively by furnishing them with addi- 
tirvnal transjjoriaiion obtained either from other ele- 
ments of the command or Irom units whose move- 
ment is deferred, or by initially organizing each group 
so that it has the tr;uisport means to move itself 
in two or more trips. 

As far as jiract ical:)le, each tactical grouping is com- 
posed f)f the same i)|)e of units. It should include 
the units (combat teanis) iiornialiy associated in com- 
bat, and the organic weapons, atmiiuuition, and 
rations of such units, so lhai each tactical grouping 
will constitute ;t complete (ighiing force. 
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339. Fool ;(ikI motor nioKiuem.-i iiuiy Ijl- combined. 
Toot troops may march from the initial point wliik- 
awaiting their transportation, or may he clelrii<kc(l 
sliort ol tiit'ir destination- 

340. Preparations Itti- anti tlie condnct <•!' moxejiieiu.s 
by siiccessi\e trips are greatly faciliated hy the atlop- 
tion of standing oporatiny pi-ocedmes. Otherwise the 
])lans and orders lor such niineiiicnts arc so time-con- 
snniiiig in their preparation a,s lo nnllify ihe ]Joteinial 
mobility of the command. 

341. When combat is probable, .special .'mention i.s 
given to the protection of the deu'iicking area, to tlu- 
composition of the tactical groii])ing mo\ing in the 
first trip, and to the .security of the /one of moiemeiti 
between the separate elemenis of (lie comniM nd. 

TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

342. The factors ivhicli exorci.se the greaicsi inlliicnce 
upon dispositions for marching are the composition 
and prosimity of the liostile ground ftncos and the 
activity of ho.stile a\iation. Di.siancc no longer gives 
to armies the same degree of protection and frccdoni 
of action as in the past. When tlie liosiilc fortes in 
elude mechanized clement.s coniaci witli .stirii iMeinents 
should be expected from an\ fiirec;ion noi protecn'il 
by friendly foixes oi' terrain ban iers. 

When cornaci with etiem\ ground forces is remote, 
the principal object of march disposition is lo facilitate 
and e.x]jedite the ino\emctu ol troops and to con.ser^'e 
their energy, Conmiandei'.s tnal»e n.se of the available 
motor tran.sportaiion for moving foot troops. As far 
as practicable, cohnmis are compo.sed of ntiits having 
the same rate of mo\enietii. Separate roads are as- 
signed to cohimns having difleieni raie.s of movcmeni, 
or their tno^ ements b\ ilie same roarl ai e eclteloned 
in time. 
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When coniact wiili ilie enemy is probable, taciica! 
consider;iiions govern march dispositions. Cokinins 
are constiuited in accordance ii'iili ihcir tactical mis- 
sions. Ade<[iiate provisions aie raade lor scctirity. 

Service troops and kitchen and baggage trains may 
be held in a proteeted area and moved forward tinder 
cover of darkness. 

343. A l;trge iniit advancing agrnnst the enemy is as- 
signed cither sticcessive objectives or a 'direction ol 
inovcmetit, and ciilier a /one or routes of inovenjent. 

A large tinii who.se zone of ino^emeni incltides 
several rontes assigns routes or /ones to its component 
units in accordance with its plan of matietiver. 

344. Whoi the enemy main ford's are distant, a large 
iiin't usually moves in a broad and deep formation 
in order to retain the powei' of manem-er and lo 
achieve the rapidity o( movement essential to the 
initiative. Recotmaissarice troops reconnoiter the as- 
signed zone of reconnaissance and gain contact with 
the hostile forces. Security against motorized and 
mechanized forces is provided in the zone of recon- 
naissance througli the successive seizure of road centers 
and nattnal terrain lines by the aggressive action of 
niol)ile detachments operating well to the front and 
on tinsupjjorted Hanks. 

345. Willi the closer approach to the enemy, the zcme 
of reconnaissance becomes less extensive and less time 
is available to pre]>are for action. Readiness for combat 
reciiures a diminution in the depth of the formation, 
Colinnns are cotisiittited in accordance with tactical 
missions. 

■346. ■ Commanders dispose their tactical grotipings in 
order to permit flexibility of manenver and readiness 
-dor deployment in ttie direction of the enemy. 

A jormution in depth provides maximum lle.xibility 
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of maneuver but delays deployment, li is tlie easiest 
of all formaiions to control, enables the commander 
to exert the inaximiini influence in coordinating the 
action of the forces initially engaged, and asstires the 
availability of units intended for maneuver. 

A formation e» width increases readiness for de- 
ploynient in the direction of movement. Maneuver- 
ability is restric(.ed, especially after gaining- contact; 
changes of direction are diffictilt. 

A formal ion in which coUmnis are echeloned to a 
flank facilitates maneuver and dcpioytncnt to thai 
flank and retains to varying degrees the ad\'antages 
and disadvaniages of both linear and columnar for- 
mations. 

The fOMimaudcr's movement order prescribes the 
time and place of departure of his columns so as to 
jjroduce the desired formation and includes such in- 
structions pertaining to stibseqiient coordination as 
can be foreseen. 

Movements may be comrolletl by ]jrescribing the 
hour when the head of the main body of the respective 
coiunms will continue the advance beyond the desig- 
nated tefrain ^pliase) lines. These intermediate objec- 
tives may be prescribed in the order or cluring ihc 
movenient. Column comniandcrs report promptly 
when these objecti\es are reached and at other desig- 
nated times. The imminence of contact tvith strong 
forces prejjared for battle, the probable .inequality 
in progress of the several columns, and stiitable terrain 
affording concealment, cover, and tactical advantages 
largely cleterniine the length of boimds. 

Control of liie movenient may also be obtained 
without the designation of phase lines. Under this 
procedure, suborclinates furnish periodic position re- 
ports and the commander issues his orders during the 
movement, 

347. When contact with strong forces prepared for 
bati:le is imminent, the commander assines himself of 
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fioniiiiucd possession ol lerrHin .siiii;ible for subsecjucni 
maneuver and jirepares his coniinantl for combat. He 
coordinates further advance by prescribing terrain 
lines ibat will be seized by the advance guards wliile 
the main bodies of the respective columns are siuiul)ly 
disposefi for combat within siipporiing distance. After 
a march has begun, variations in echelon ment are 
regulated by hailing certain colnnuis or by changing 
the duration of their rest periods. 

348. In an ath'ance, ronniiandcrs and their staff purlics 
are well forward. The comiiiaiidcr goe.s wliere he 
best can control the operation, usually with his prin- 
cipal column or ivith ihe coliuiin along which the axis 
of signal conmnmication is being established. Ordi- 
narily, the commander and his staff party move by 
Ijoimds to successive locations where messages may 
be received and sent. He may be accompanietl by 
one or more of his j)riiictpal subordinate commanders. 

349. Signal commiinicniion between columns and 
iviih the superior commander is regidated ordinarily 
by standing operating j)rocedure, supplcnientt'd as 
necessary l)y s|jecia] instruciions. Ortiinarily the means 
enn ployed are messenger and veiiicular radio. Liaison 
airplanes may hft used lo maintain coniaci between 
colunms and to report their arrival at successive march 
objectives. Full use is made of existing commercial 
signal communications systems, 

350. A colimui coni])riscs its security detachments, the 
main body, and ihe trains. TIk: formation and niove- 
nieni of each of these groupings are regulated by a 
designated commander in accordance t*.'ith instructions 
of tile coltimn commander. Distance between the 
grou])iugs is regulated by the column commander. 

The maintenance of roads and the removal of 
obstacles ret|iiire the presence of an en?ineer unii with 
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the advance guard or near the head of each principal 
column. 

351. The order of march of a column of all arms ad- 
vancing against the enemy is dependent upon the ter- 
rain, the tactical situation, the mission of the column, 
and the relative mobility of the component units. 

The order of march of security detachments ordi- 
narily is prescribed by their respective commanders. 
The column commander prescribes the order of march 
of the main body. 

352. When contact with the enemy is possible, the 
order of march of a column composed of elements of 
ap|)roximateIy equal mobility is adapted to the re- 
quirements of security and to the probable order of 
entry of units into action. 

Artillery is placed within the column in order to 
insure its protection but primarily to insure its avail- 
ability for early and adequate support of the security 
force*) and the initial action of the main body. 

Antitank weapons must be disposed and employed 
in order to provide protection to the moving column. 
Antitank weapons are attached to security detach- 
ments. 

Motor vehicles required in the exercise of command 
and control of the column ordinarily advance by 
bounds in the interval between the main body and 
the security detachment. Other motor elements per- 
taining to staff parties march at the head of their units. 

Trains are so placed in the column as to be available 
to their units when required. Trains not immediately 
required may be held in protected areas in rear and 
Sent forward when the situation permits. 

353. Orders for troop movements must be issued suffi- 
ciently in advance to permit preparation by the troops. 
For items to be included in a march order, see FM 
101-5. 
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354. llie routes should be reconnoitL-red and marked 
prior lo the comiiiencenient of the march- Timely 
measures are taken for preparation of stream crossings 
and for the removal of obstacles and other possible 
causes of delay. 

Carefid examination is made of fords, bridges, and 
ice before attem]jting a stream crossing. 

355. Cross-country marches tisually will be necessary 
in the development and approach march preliminary 
to battle, or in the extension of a command for the 
purpose of diminishing its vtdnerability to air attack. 
Overextension in depth ib a\oided by inciea.siiig the 
number of coltinms on the front of ad\ance. 

In difficult terrain, foot and motintcd troops con- 
stitute the elements of a command most capable of 
cross-country movement. 

356. W'ith the approach of a coluivm to close contact 
with strong hostile forces, it becomes necessary to aban- 
don the road and to develop the route coUiniii into 
a broader formation. The development of a large 
command is expedited by an advance in several col- 
timns. The area where development stai ts ordinarily 
depends upon the effectiveness of the enemy's artillery 
fire. As a rule, time can be saved and losses avoided 
by detoiiring isolated areas imder hostile observation 
or fire rather than by starting early development. 

357. The develojiment oE the column is effected by 
breaking the single column into several roughly 
parallel coluinns, each of which is assigned a march 
objective. As contact with the enemy becotiies im- 
minent, these columns themselves are developed into 
smaller columns. 

Time is generally gained in the execution of the 
development by assigning the longest routes to the 
leading units of the cokmm. 
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358. i'hc I'cstili ot ilic compictc devclopmeiii of ihe 
command is lo dislril)iiie ihc iroojjs in accordance 
with (he coninuj rider's plan ot action. 

Tlic developnient ol a division usually terminates 
in the occupation of assembly jjositions by from line 
units preliminary kj dt'pIo\ti!cnt for attack or defeiise. 

359. Assembly positions arc so selected as to be, as far 
as ]>rarticable, sci'eeiicd from air and ground observa- 
tion and reconiiaissaiKf. J crrain which provides 
tnrn-aroiiiids for motor M'lurlcs, natural protection 
aj^ainst a mechanized atlat^ and accessitilc ground 
observation is ticsirable. T hi ,»isition should Ih- such 
that (lie trooi>s ha\'e at thcii disposal fa\drable linfs 
of ad\ance to tJicir conthal uosiitons. W'heti ilk- ter- 
rain does not afford cojitcalunni, tlic assemi>h ]>(>si- 
ttoii of a di\'ision in daylit^hi is iisiially beyoiul the 
effective range of liostile artiilet'y. Tlic a.sscud)l\ 
positioti is protected bv antitank weapons antl local 
security detarhnients. Tlie artille!'\ is so disposed that 
it can protect the occtipation of the assembly position. 

360. ^Tassi^^f of imiis in close formation in assembly 
positions is avoitied. Units are sejjarated by sufficient 
intervals and distances to insure that concentrated 
targets are not offered to hostile air attack or artillery 
fire. Each unit makes its own provisions for local 
all-aroimd security, 

361. When a command excciucs its development un- 
der cover of darkness, all preparations for the maneu- 
ver are conijjieted, as far as practicable, before tiark. 
A covering force is setit forward without delay to 
gain contact witti tire enemy; routes of advante are 
reconnoitered and marked; if necessary artillery pro- 
(ects tile occupation of the assembly position by 
occupying suitable firing positions before dark or 
completing its preparations for night firing. In general, 
the pro\'isions for night marches apply. 
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362. Night marches ottt-ti art i-c(iuired to provide 
coiicealniem from air and grtRuid observaiion, anci 
securiiy [roiii air attack. Tliey may be made for ilie 
])iirpose of avoiding excessive litat. 

When ti'oops arc beinj; conceiiirated by niglit 
marclies, movemeni before dark cxcejji by small de- 
taclinicnis and single veliicles sliould be prohibited, 
;uid daybreak shon Id find the iroojjs either in position 
or in concealed localities. 

363. Night niarclics mnsi ho ]>reparcd careftilly. Prior 
reconnaissance of routes and assembly areas is impor- 
tant. Special precautions arc taken to insure the niain- 
leiiance of direction and connection within the col- 
umn. Guides and connecting groups are furnished 
whenever practicable. 

364. When concealment is sotight during night 
inarches, ineastircs to a\oid disclosure nuisi be rigidly 
enforced. Such nieastires may include enforcement of 
light discipline; instruct ions to halt or to clear the 
road when illtiuiinated by flares; rajjid bound.s by 
motor and mounted eietnents between successive areas 
of concealment; silencing all radios: and when near 
the eneiriy, the niaintenaucc of silence by personnel, 
and so far as practicable the sii]>prcssioii of noisef 
made -by vehicles, motors, and equipment. 

365. Forcfd mnrclies inijjair the fighting power of 
troops and are tindertaken in cases of necessity only. 
The coni[)leiion of the march must find the troops in 
condition to accomplish the object of the movement,. 
Requirenienrs for increased rates of march are met, 
where\'er pi'acticable, by the use of motor transporta- 
tion. 

The length of marches of foot and mounted iroojjs 
is increased by increasing the ntimber of marching 
hours per day, rather than by increasing the hourly 
rate of march. The march inay be broken into short 
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strctclies by halts ol se\'eral hf>ms' duration. A long 
IbrcL'd march practiciilly becomes a succession o£ daily 
niarclies ol greater average length with shorter inter- 
vals of rest. 

366. For march details, see ¥M 101-10. 

MARCH TECHNIQUE 

357. In each arm and service, inovetnent is based upon 
a march unit. In loot and mounted units, the bat- 
talion or squadi-on constitutes the march unit. In 
motorized and mechanized units, the march unit will 
be composed ordinarily of a number o£ vehicles easily 
controlled by one conmiander; the company, troop, or 
battery, or exceptionally the battalion, is the most 
satisfactory inarch unit'. Small separate imits n)ay be 
constituted as march units or attached to march units. 

In each march imit, the order of march of the sev- 
eral component units is normally changed daily. Rota- 
tion in the Older of the march of larger units also may 
be ordered when permitted by the situation. 

368. Distance between march units, and between 
elements within march units, is prescribed for each 
march in accordance with the situation. 

Irregularities in the rate of march in colimms are 
absorbed, as far as practicable, within the space be- 
tween march units. In motor columns, irregularities 
are also absorbed between vehicles. 

369. .A. march column is formed by the successive 
arrival of its component units at an initial point 
located in the direction of march. It should be incon- 
spicuous to hostile air observation and easy to identify 
on the ground. 

370. Initial points, and the time at which the heads 
■jf columns pass and the tails of columns dear the 
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initial points, aic siatL'd in tlie marcli oicSer or in a 
inarch table accompatiyinj^ it. 

When a large nnit marches in several columns, tlie 
inarch order may fix an initial paint for each column, 
or designate an initial line to be reached or cleared at 
a prescribed hour by a specified element of each col- 
umn. When an initial liiie is designated, each cohiiini 
commander fi.xes an initial point and time of passage 
in such manner as to pass the initial line as j^rescribetl 
in the orders of the higher connnander. 

371, Commanders of stibordinate units of a column 
consider the route to be followed in reaching the 
initial point, calculate the time recjuired, and. start 
their commands so that there will be neither delay 
nor waiting at the initial point or elsewhere. 

372. When several elements of a command marching 
by different routes are to join on a single road or 
when their routes of niarch crfiss each other, arrival 
at or clearing of the point of junction is so timed as 
to prevent interference between coliunns. 

When an unforeseen crossing of two colimins c)ccurs 
and no control jiersonnel of a superior lieadtjuarters 
is present, the senior commander regulates the cross- 
ing, ba.sing his action on the situation and the missions 
of the two colunuis. 

373. The time to be fixed for the start of the march 
depends upon the situation, the length of the march, 
and the time at wiiich the troops must arrive at their 
destination. 

374, The rotes and lengths of march vary with tlie 
situation, weather, time of day, character of the road.s. 
condition of the troops, nattne of the terrain, and the 
obstacles that must be overcome. Average rates and 
lengths of march are given in FNf 101-10, 

The elongation of a column varies wiili speed of 
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nioveineiit, road conditions, wtatlier, condition of the 
iroops, and ihe march disposition adopted for anti- 
aircraft protection. 

fn each marcli unit, the teafling element under the 
direction of its commanding olhcer regulates the rate 
of niarcli in accordance witli instructions isstied- for 
iJic march. 

375. i\totor columns may nio\'e in open or close col- 
umn formation at jjre.striliwl rates or by infiitratioi) 
at high speed. (See FM 25-10.) 

376. Ordinarily, troops keep to the right of the road, 
iea\'ing tlie left free for passage of other traffic along 
{h" coltinin. On irrtiddy. .sandy, or du.stv road.s. or 
• neii both sides of the road provide conceahrieiu froin 
air observation, or wheti attack by hostile combat 
a\'iation is probable, troojis may be directed to marcli 
on both sides of (lie road, the mitklle oi the roatl 
being kept clear for other iralflc. 

377. Rest periods dining a marcli arc a necessity and 
are habitually taken at vef^ular itiier\'als lo rest men 
and animals, to service vehicles, to adjust equipment, 
and for other pnrjioses. Halts gtiierally are regidatcd 
by standing operating procedure. Unit connnaiKtens 
are promptly notified of the time and ap]iroxituate 
length of any lialts not provitled for in the march 
order. 

378. After the first hall, which ustiajly lasts 15 min- 
utes, columns containing foot elements halt 10 min- 
utes each iiotir; mounted troops halt from 5 to 10 
minutes each honr. The halts of motor columns are 
made e\'cry 2 or 3 hours. 

All march units of foot troo|)s halt s'initiltancously 
and resinne marching simiiltaneotisly; all march units 
of motmtcd, motorized, or armored troops may halt 
rmd resimie marchinj^ simuIiaiicous!v or successively. 
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At (he signal for ihe hall, units beat- lo the iide of the 
roatl antt iraojjs fall out or clisiiioimt lo rL'St. 'I'hc road 
must be left clear by units at ;i hah. 

Shortly before the terniinatioii of the hall, the com- 
niantler of each marcli unit gives ihe preparatory sig- 
nal for the resiiniptioii of the march. Foot troops fall 
iti, mounted men remount, drivers resume their seals. 
Each unit moves out at the signal of iis unit com- 
mander. 

379. It is desirable lo finish the day's march early. 
However, the length of the march or the desirability 
of avoiding excessive midday heat may render it advan- 
tageous to make a long halt toward the middle of the 
day. 

At long halts, each unit or group moves to a pre- 
viously reconnoitered location in proximity to the 
route of march. Mounted units are located near 
sources of water supjjly. 

380. Men are not permitted to fall out during the 
niarch or lo leave the immediaie vicinity of their unit 
(luring halts, without the specific auihority of an offi- 
cer of their unit. An officer marclies at the tail of each 
march unit. He is charged with keeping the unit 
closed up and with preventing straggling. He exam- 
ines men who fall out on account of sickness or sore 
feet. He gives them a written note to the surgeon or 
retjuires ihem to continue the march, 

A small guard marches at the tail of each regimeni 
and separate unit lo control stragglers not admitted 
to the medical vehicle by the surgeon, 

A detachment of military police marches in rear of 
the combat troops of each column. ]i arrests men 
found absent from their units without authority and, 
except in cases of men apprehended for serious 
offenses, turns them over to their units at the first 
opportunity with a statement of the circumstances of 
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their n])prL'hension. For (.iLganization and duties of 
military police, see FM 19-5. 

381. One of llie medical officers atiaclied to a (roo]} 
unit marches at tlie tail of the unit. He examines 
men auLhorized to wait his passage. He admits them 
Lo the medical vehicle or authorizes ihem to place 
arms and ec(iiipmetit (in wliole or in part) on that 
vehicle or other transporraiion jjrovided for the pur- 
[30se, or directs them to report to (he guard at the 
■ ail of the regiment. One or more medical vehicles 
march at ihc tail of each regiment and similar unit 
foi- the transpfirtation of men who become sick or dis- 
abled. 

For details ronccrninj^ collection and evacuation ol 
casualties, see FM 100-10. 

382. A vehicle which is compelled to halt moves oil 
to one side of the ifiad and signals vehicles in rear to 
pass. Disabled vehicles are proni]jtly removed from the 
road. 

383. Assemblies from march column,? occur incident 
to long halts, occupation of assembly pttsitions during 
development lor combat, entrticking and detrucking, 
and for other purpo.ses. The cohnnn connnandcr 
selects the assembly area in accordance with the situa- 
ti(m or instructions received. He allots portions of the 
area to component elements according tf> the situation 
and probable future actwm. Whenever practicable, 
arrangements for the occupation of the area are based 
ujjori detailed reconnaissance. 

384. Assembly areas may be announced in the initial 
march orders or during the course of the niovement. 
In either case, subsequent airatigements are facilitated 
greatly by having representatives of the major imits 
march near ilie head of the column. The .column 
commander announces the location of his command 
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])()st, and indicates to the rcijrcscntaiivcs ol the majDr 
units their respeciivc areas in suflicient detail lo pre- 
vent congestion and delay in clearing the rciads. These 
i'epi"esentativcs, after recoiinoitering their res]>ective 
:n"ea5 and routes thereio, meet their tinits and conduct 
thcni to their assembly areas. 

Piovisioti is made for traflic control and scrnritv. 
(See ch. 7 and FM 25-10.) 

Roatis are promptly cleared. This is expediicd, and 
wcai" and tear on motor vehicles are rednced b) pre- 
paring tmn-oiits at places where motor cohuuns lea\e 
die roads. For this pnrpo.ie, engineers equipped wiih 
bulldozers are especially useful. 

385. Special precautions are taken to avoid conges- 
lion and dchiy during the passage of obstacles and 
tichles. Provision is made promptly for antiaircraft 
pvDteciion. The niassing of ti'oops, especially in the 
\'icinity of an obsiacle or defile, is to be avoided. 

386. Fordnblc strcnms are reconnoitered and ]Jrovi- 
-sions are made in advance lor avoiding confusion and 
iiiine(:e.ssary delay at crossings tn include die regaining 
of distances and the preparation of additional cross- 
ings. 

Wlieii a road leads through swamps or quicksand or 
across a stream with treacherous bottom, the limits of 
the road are marked or warnitigs are placed at dan- 
gerous points. 

387. An engineer officer in charge of any bridge is 
res]jonsible for its structural adequacy and the regula- 
tion of traffic on the bridge and its approaches. In- 
structions issued by the engineer officer anti the engi- 
neer bridge guard relative to the use of the Ijridge 
are strictly obeyed. 

March connnanders arc res[JOnsible that vehicles 
exceeding the max'imiuii load cajiaeity of the bridge 
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are cut out ol tlic tolunm {or crossing at some otlicr 
point. 

388. Foot troops crossing bridges march without 
cadence. In crossing on a ponton bridge, mounted 
men lead their animals in colunin of twos; pairs of 
tlraft animals in front of lire wheel pair are led; motor 
vehicles travel slowly, holding to the center of the 
bridge and maiiiiaitiiiig (lie <listance prescribed by the 
engineer officer. 

389. In the e%"ent of a tactical emergency occuring at 
or near the biitlge. troops on the bridge and its 
approaches are evacuated as directed by the engineer 
officer in charge, 

390. In fenying operations, foot trooj;s arc first 
brought to assembly areas, itnde]- cover, in the vicinity 
of the embarkation point. Here they are organized 
into tactical groupings con-cs[)Onding to the capacity 
of tlic nieans for ferrying. Engineer etjtiipnient needed 
for the crossing but not already at the river, is issued 
to troo]Js at the final assembly area where instructions 
for embarking and disembarkitig and for conduct din- 
ing the crt)ssing arc given. At the proper time, earii 
tactical grouiiing is conducted to the point of eni- 
!;arkation by an engineer guide. Movenicnt from the 
linal assembly area to the river i,s under the control 
of the engineer troo[)s. 

On arrival at the embarkation point, troops enter 
the boat or raft in the manner directed by the engi- 
neer in charge. The engineer in charge is resjjonsible 
for the arrangement of the loads and for handling of 
the boats. Individual ccpiipmem is loosened so- that 
it may be removed easily. 

391. Vehicles may be ferried. While awaiting passage 
they are held under cover at a i)oint where they will 
not block the approaches. Vehicles are loaded as di- 
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rccted by me ciis^inccr nlfuci in charge, Tiiey usually 
are secured by brakes and blocking. Horses may be 
crossed by swiinniinj^. In unloading, tlie debarkation 
point is cleared jirompily. 

MOVEMENTS BY RAIL 

392. The general organi/aiinn, o]ieran'on, and control 
of rail transpori.iiion are discussed in VSl 100-10. 

Clieck lists for orders, and. cniraiiuns and detrain- 
ing tables are contained in FM H)]-r). Technical and 
logistical data periainiiig to rail inovemenLs are con- 
tained in FM lOUIO. 

393. For distances less than 150 miles, it is generally 
expedient to move an inl'antry division by motor 
transportation (organic or attached); for distances be- 
tween 1 .50 and S.50 miles, by forwarding vchicle.s over 
the highway while troops move by rail; and for dis- 
tatices beyond 3.50 miles, both troo|js and their vehicles 
by rail. Smaller units may be moved by rail over 
shorter distances. 

394. Each unit will niaintaln a record of current 
trayuportntiou requirenicnts tor its movement as a 
whole and by separate luiits, including arrangement 
of trains and lists of supplies and etjtiipage to accom- 
pany the troops under varying conditions. Units innst 
|je given timely tiotifiaition of inipetiding rail move- 
inents, in order to permit proper pre]jaration, 

395. Orders direcjting the inovcmenL of a unit by rail 
designate the )3oinis at whicli the eiuraimnent of the 
unit will take jilacc, indicate the number of trains and 
the hours of departure, and state the detrainitig area 
or destination of ihe movement, when these are defi- 
nitely known and coiisideratinni of secrec\ do not 
oppfise. However, the movement is frequently direct- 
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oil lo a rcmilaiiiig siaiioii from wliich the several 
units are routed to ilciraiiiing stations, 

396. The foniniaiuiei".f)f the tif>f>ps i-s responsible for 
tlie prepar;iiioii of jjlans ami tallies I'cgulating entrain- 
nieni and departure of (lie elenients of his coniniand. 
He is assisted by a represeniative f>f the railway. Tlie 
services of ex}>erienfed rotniiiercial railroad employees 
should be iiiili/ed lo die niaxinunn in jilanniiig troop 
niovenienis by rail. 

397. The order in whieh elements arc forwarded is 
determined by tactical and adminisiralive factors, 

398. "J hc assignment of units to entraining points i,s 
(.letermiiu'd by availability of suitable hrading facil- 
ities, inatei iel to be loaded, and proximity of elements 
to entraining points. 

399. .'V trinispoYlation grouping consists of the troops, 
ei[iiipnieiit, aiid stijjplies iransjooried on one train. 
When tactical considerations govern, tactical unity 
shonki be |jrescrved and each element should be ac- 
tonipatiietl in the same train by its own vchi( les and 
ec]uiijment. 

400. A senior, officer is detailed in charge of each 
entraining point. He siiper\'ises the criirainmi'ni, 
police, and anliairciaft security at llie station and is 
ftirnished with the necessary guaril, trans])oriatioii. 
and other assistance. 

401. Each itnit mo\'es to its emraining poiitt in time 
to complete its cntrainineni before the schetliiled honr 
of clepartiire. Units should be directed to arrive at 
their designateif entraining jioiiits at an hour ani[jly 
sufficient to allow entraining but not so early as to 
rc.snli in cotigestion on routes to or at ilie entiaining 
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point, I'reniauirc enirainiiij; ot peisoniicl should be 
avoided. 

402. The responsibility of the entraining officer 
{■( iises, and the re.sponsibility of ilie commander of the 
transportation grouping (train commander) begins 
when enirainnient is com]jleteci and the train has been 
.■ccepteii by the railway for ni()\emeni. 'I'he train 
(onnnandcr is res|)on.sib!e lor the sectaity, tliscipline. 
and adntinistration en route but exercises no control 
o\er the operation of tire train. 

403. A represintat[\e of the command and an officer 
ol the raiivvaj tran.sportation service proceed to the 
detraining area in advance ol the troops or arrive on 
the first train of the troop movement. The repre- 
.scniaiive of the command determines the disti ibiuion 
of the troops in the detraining area, in accordance 
wiili the coniniander's insirtictions. 

MOVEMENTS BY AIR 

404. Air transport may be employed advantageously 
for moving troops and su|jplies at high speed. 

405. Troops transported by air are formed into tact- 
ical groupings which correspond to the carrying 
capacity of the available transport. These groupings 
arc constiiiiied according to their tactical missions and 
are landed in accordance with the requirements of 
security and in the order of their probable participa- 
tion in subsecitieni. opei;ations. 

406. Essential items of equipment, and pei=soH«el aiKl 
equipment noces.sary to the exercise of command are 
distributed among the available airplanes. 

407. Security of the landing area is es.scnlial to a site- 
cessfiil movement by air, ."Airborne troops may be 
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used tor tliis piitjjosc. For opcraiions by airborne 
troops, see cliapter 14. 

MOVEMENTS BY WATER 

408. \\'ater transport is characterized by larf^e per 
"lOriTU'l and tonnage capacity, great range, and com- 
]jaraii\eh slow s]>eecl. 

409. Watei borne movements are especially vulnerable 
lo aiiack b} lio.^tile air. sea. and tnitiei^ea forces, lliey 
must be accompanied by sjjecial means for protection, 
Transports nornially travel in convoy under naval 
connnand and with a naval escort. 

410. The ability of troops transported by water to 
land on any shore ivithin a great range, farilitaiei 
surprise. 

411. Troops to be transported by water are formed 
into tactical groupings correspoiuling to rlie carrying 
capacity of tlie available transports. These groupings 
are constittiicd according to their tactical missions, 
and are lanfled in accordance with the reqiiirenienis 
<if secnrity and in the orrler ol their probable partici- 
pation in snbseqtient operations. 

'I'lie distribution of troops, equipment, and supplies 
throughout the traiispoi'ts of a convoy is dejiendent 
upon the contemplated operations upon landing. I'^or 
landing opcraiions'on hostile shores, it is essential that 
the combat loading insure that the organic and special 
t'(|iiipment and supplies to be'usefi are readily avail- 
alile on the same iransport. Personnel and eqtiip- 
nient necessary to the exercise of command are dis- 
tributed among the available transports. 

412. For operations by troops landing on hostile 
shores, see FM 31-5. 
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SECURITY DURING MOVEMENT 



413. Iiisiructioiis relative to security may be included 
in a march order or may be is'iiied separately in frag- 
mentary form. 

414. The early information ftnniOied l)y the recon- 
naissance elements becomes the Tusi step in the seciir- 
iiy measures of ihe ronnnand. 

Liaison and direct coniruntiication bc-iwcen recon- 
naissance elements and scctirit\ detachments will be 
liabittial. 

Each coUnnn provides its own ail-around security. 

415. Troo]is ivill not fire on any aircraft tniless it is 
dearly recognized as hostile, positively identified as 
hostile, or the aircraft attacks with bomljs or gtiti fire. 
(See par. 271.) 

416. Active menris of prolectinn against air attack 
include fij'luer aviation, antiaircraft artillery, antl 
firganic weapons, 

417. Antiaircraft protection is employed at critical 
points along the rotite of march stirh as initial points, 
Ijridges or other defdes, detrucking areas, Jiivotiac 
areas, and assembly areas. 

It stifiicient antiaircralt artillery is available, some 
may be distribtited u'itJiin the column to sn))])lement 
organic weapons. Trc)oj)s mirst l)e thoroiighly trained 
in antiaircraft fire and indoctrinated iti the effective- 
ness of their organic weapons aj^ainsi low flyins> air- 
craft. 

418. Antidirborne protection, particidnrly at bridges 
or other defiles, should be provided. Highly mobile 
forces are particidarly effective against airborne 
iroojis. 
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419. A < <)v<'iin<!; jorcc may be setit forward early to 
si'ctnx' aitifal terrain well to ihe front. 

420- Security along the axis of movement is j)ro\ i(I'.'cl 
by an advance guard whose ini.ssion is to ]>rc\'c'nr 
Liiinecessary delay of tlic niaiti body, and to protect 
it against snrprise and ground observation. Tlie 
advance t>nard insures lor the main IxKiy ihe time 
and space required for iis dcjjloynient for action, 
Wlx'ti eoniact witlt ini]Jortani enemy forces is made, 
ilie action of tlie advance gnarti depends upon tlie 
plan for ihc eniploynient of the main body. The 
advance guard commander is given early information 
of this [)Ian.. 

421. Tli'e strength and composition of an advance 
guard vary with the siretigth and niobility of the cotn- 
niand, its mission, ilie sitnation, the terrain, and the 
time of tlay. it should be no stronger than is necessary 
for security, Greaier strength is required as the dis- 
tance from the enemy decreases. For large commands, 
it comprises components of all arms. Engineers, when 
attaclicd are kept well forward in advance guards. 

422. Rev07}j}tnss<ince aviation may transmit urgent in- 
formation directly to advance guard commanders. 

423. .Ample communication between elements of the 
advance guard and between the advance guard and 
the main body must be assured. 

424. The distance between ilie advance gttard and the 
main body is siilficienf to preserve for the commander 
his freedom t)f action in the eni])loytnent of the main 
body, hut is never so great as lo e-^]>ose the advance 
guard to defeat belove assistance can reach it, IDis- 
lances are reduced at night, in close terrain, under 
contiiiions of low visibility and restricted observation, 
or when ihe atlvatiee guard is small. 
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425. The ad\ance giuird accomplishes iLs niissioti by 
rcconnoitcriiig ihe lerrain to the from and on each 
side oE the line oE march, overcoming isolated hostile 
resistance, reconnoilering and preparing so iar as 
practicable the route of advance for tiie movement 
of the troops (removal oE obstacles and mine fields, 
repair oE bridges and roads). It rcc unnoiters those 
points which afford extended observation of tlie dis- 
positions of the main body, or which jjrovide conceal- 
ment for hostile recotinoitcriiig or liarassing detach- 
ments. ]i sei/es and liolds important features of the 
terrain, particularly tiiose that wili cover from hostile 
ribservation the deployment of the maiti body and 
provide good oijservaiion and defilade for the employ- 
ment of the artillery. According to circumstances, it 
pushes back hostile covering detachments, or o])]3oses 
an enemy advance in force long enough to permit the 
main body to make its dispositions. 

426. The formation .of an advance guard is sncii as to 
assure its own security and provide suiriciciU di-itribu- 
tion in depth and witUh for its maneuver. From front 
to rear, it is divided into highly mobile reconnaissance 
detachments, the point, the advance party, the sup- 
[jort, and the reserve. In small advance guards, the 
reserve may be omitted. 

427. The considerations governing the advance guard 
of a combined force of all arms apply ai.so to the 
security of the more mobile fortes, cavalry, armored, 
and comjDlelely motorized units. The principal motl- 
ifi cations result from the superior iiiobiliiy of these 
units. Advance guards ofierate at gieater distances 
from the main body and with greater distances ijc- 
tween their own elements. "I'he zone of reconnaissance 
is more extensive, both to the front and flanks. Close 
cooperation of reconnaissance aviation is of special 
importance. 
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428. W Ik'II hostile resisi:mre i.s tuci, tlie loiKling elc- 
iiiL'tits of iIiL' advance guai-ti cl<.'|>loy successively on ;i 
broader front. Proiiipi suppori of leading elenienis is 
necessary. Artillery occujjics positions early and ren- 
ders fire si!i>]Jori, Precautions are taken against infil- 
n-aiiori of itostilc elements. 

429. W'lien the command makes a Jong hail during 
the course of a rnarcli. ilie advance or rear gnard 
estahlislies a inarcii outpost, usually from the support. 
Units of the sujjjjort occupy critical terrain features 
coiurolling the ap}iroaclie.s to the cohunn. establish 
oiugiiards at cfiinmandiii.g poinis, ancl wlieii necessary 
send out patrols, (See ch. 8.) 

430. When tlie flanks of the comttiand arc not pro- 
tected by adjacent luiits. it will Ireqncnily become 
necessary to jjrovidc ]jrotection by the detail of a 
liaiik guard, whose mission is tf) [protect tiie marching 
column from groiuid observation and sin'prise from 
the Hank, and in ihe event of an attack in force to 
]jjovide the necessary time and space for the devclop- 
nicnt of the main body. 

When the main body executes a flank march in 
[)roxiinity to the enemy, flank i^rotection assuTne.'; great 
importance; a strong flank guard is detailed. The 
advance guard may be converted into a flank guard 
lo provicie the [)rotection recpiired by a change in the 
direction oi' march. (For furtlicr detail.s of composi- 
tion and Ojieraiion, see Fieltl Manual f)f ap])ro[jriate 
arm.) 

431. In ortler to complete atl-artuincl security, a rear 
guard is deiaiied with ilie mission of protecting the 
rear of the main body front sur])rl.se, harrassing action, 
attack, and hostile ground observation. (For tlic 
strength, tin'ssion, and operations of a rear guard for 
a retiring force, see chapter 12. For composition and 
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iipcraiion ol i car guards, see I'iekl Maiiua! oi_ appro-, 
priaie arm.) 

432. Troop movemenls by air transport require spe- 
cial scrnrity measures, 

lii flti;iii. security is pr()\ icUd foi such movements 
by flyiti!' iti fnrmaiioti under Cscurt ol (lifliicr aviation, 
bv dis]>trsing. or by flying at nis;lu or iinctcr other 
coiiclition.s of low visibility. 

Loading and unloading points in areas iirifler 
triendly control are protected ri;,;hter a\ iaiion and 
ground forces, iiichitling aniiairciah artillery and anti- 
tank weapons. 

Unlr)acling points within the hostile lines are pro- 
tected by fishier and bontbartlment aviation and by 
airborne troops di.ip|)cd or landed in advance. Sur- 
priie, boldne.ss, antl detailed planning are the essence 
ol' .SLith o]>craiions. 
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CHAPTER 10 



THE OFFENSIVE 
Section I. GENERAL 
OBJECTIVE 

433, An objective soniciimes may be attained by 
niaiieiiver alone; ortlinarily it must be gained by 
battle. A >if)iintl tactical maneuver has a great influ- 
ence on the Mtccessfu! outcome of battle. 

434, l^he })urpose of offensive action is the destruc- 
tion of the hostile arnicti lorces. To facilitate the 
accoiiiplisJnnent of this purpose, the cf>niin3ntler 
selects a pliysical objective such as a body of troops, 
dominating terrain, a center of lines of conitmuiica- 
tion, or otficr vital area in the hostile rear for liis 
attack. The attainment of this objective is the basis 
of his own and all subordinate jjlans. This objecii\'e 
shotild have the follf)wiug characteristics: 

a. It's capture must be possible witliin tlie time and 
space liiTiits imposed by the assigned mission. 

b. Its capture should assure the destruction of the 
enemy in his position, or ihc threat of its capture 
should compel the encniv to evacuate his position. 

c. It should produce a convergence of clf'ort. 

d. Jt must be easily icieiuified. 

e. Its capture should facilitate contenijjlated future 
operations. 

435, The objective Iiaving been selected, all compo- 
nents are directed in coordinated efforts towards its 
attainment. Actions which do not contribute to tliis 
purpose are avoided. 
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436. Sound lacLical iiianemer iii tlic olfensive is char- 
artcrized by a conccniration ot tfloit in a direciicin 
wliere .success will insure ihe niiainmeni of the objoc- 
iivc. On ihe remainder ol the front are used only ilic 
iniiiininni means necessary u> deceive the eneiiu and 
to hiiidcr his maneuver lo Ojipose the main aiiack. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES 

437. In the oftcnsivc, troops ure distributed into two 
f)r more piincipal tactical tcnnipiiigs: one or nitire 
main or derisive attacks in uhich the greatest possible 
oftensivc power is roncetnrated ta bring about a de- 
cision, and one or uiorc sccc)ndar\ or lioldina; attacks 
wiiose niission is lo render niaxinunn assistance to die 
main attack. 

Main attack fTrou|tings are designed to secure ilic 
objective and to destroy ihe luistile force. Setoiidary 
attack groupings arc designed to liold the enemy in 
nosiiion, to force him to commit liis reserves j>re- 
maiurely and to an indecisive location, and to prevent 
him fi'oni reinforcing the front of the main attack. 

438. In each tactical groiipinti, the mass of tlic avail- 
able means of combat is ap]jlied in a decisive direction. 

439. Main ntlachs are characteri/cd by narrow zones 
of action, strong support of artillery, tanks, and oilier 
supporting weajjons, effective support of combat avia- 
tion, and deep cchelonmcnt of reserves. 

440. Secondary attacks are characterized by lack ol 
depth, reduction of reserves to the minimum, maxi 
muni fire power in the attacking echelon, and wide 
/ones of action for the attack units. They wil! there 
tore usually be assigned limited objectives iniiiallv. 

441. When it is impracticable to determine initially 
when or where tiie main attack is to be made, the com 
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miimler retains his Ireedoni lo aci by disposing his 
forces ill grcai clc[>ih, by holtiing out stroiif^ reserve^, 
and by niairuairiiiig close control of his supporting 
weapons. Mobility of gcneiai reserves permits the 
shifting of the location of the rriain attack' to exploit 
the success of a secondary attack. 

442. Attacking echelons once committed to action 
lose their immediate avatla!)ility foi cinpSoynicnt in 
the excciition of other missions. Deployed and under 
fire, they can change from only at the risk of incurring 
heavy losses. The comtiiaiider can tnaterially influence 
llic course of an action once begun throiigli the ein- 
p!o\menE of reserves, five 5U])poft, anti by coordina- 
tion with the air forces commander. 

443. In selecting the direction for the ninin attack, the 
terrain mu.st be carefully .studied. The choice of tlie 
front on wln'ch tlie main attack and the main effort >■ 
of subordinate units are inade often is determined b\ 
ilie possibilities which the terrain offers for elFccttM. 
einjjloymeni of avtilicry and itiechanized units. 

Selection of the direction of the main attack is influ- 
enced also by the time a\'ailable for movement before 
the attack must be laiinclietl. Jn situations where 
speed is essential, mobile units coniposed largely of 
armor may be employed. Such units should not be 
employed against strongly prepared positions protected 
by obstacles. 

Air superiority and effec/ive coordination xuith com- 
bat aviation is an essential part of any major attack. 

FORMS OF OFFENSIVE ACTION 

444. Attack maneuvers are classified as emielopTnenis 
and penetrations. 

445. I" iiti en\'elo]'>ment, the main attack is directed 
against the flank or rear of the initial disposition of 
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tlie eneniys' main [(jrces atul loivard an objcctivL- in 
rear of his from lint's. Ii seeks lo surround that por- 
lion of the enenivs' forces in from of the objective. It 
is assi.sied usually by a sctondarv attack direcicd 
against ihe enctnys' front. 

A succesiful envelopment depends largely on tlie 
(.Icgrec of snrjirlse aiiained and an ihc ability of the 
secondary attack to coiuain the bulk of the enemy's 
forces. Siirjjrise is secured by nianeii\ertng to avoid 
oliservation by the enemy and by deceiving him. Su- 
]jerioi- mobility increases the |ji-o!,pect of success. 

An envelopment avoids attacking on ground chosen 
by the enemy, and forces him to figbi in two or more 
directions to meet the converging efforts of the attack. 
Every effort is made to strike tlie defenders' fiank or 
tear in order to avoid any^part of his organized front. 
Such an attack mininiiies losses, handicaps the de- 
fentler's ability to ineei it promiJtiy, compels tiie de- 
fender to fight on grotind chosen by the attacker, and 
produces decisive results. 

446. A turning movement is an enveloping maneuver 
which passes around the enemy's main forces lo strike 
at soine'vital point deep in the hostile rear. The force 
making liie maneu\'er usually opeiates so far from the 
secondary attack that the prinrijud lattical groupings 
ace beyond mutual sup]3orting distance (the distance 
by which forces may be separated and yei permit one 
to move to the aid of an(3thtr before it can be de- 
feated by an enemy force) ; hence, each grouping 
nuist be strong enough or niobile enough to avoid 
defeat in detail. W'iien cotiditions favor such action, 
all conibai elements of the command may be em- 
jjloyed in the turning force, leaving only reconnais- 
sance elements confronting the hostile dispositions. 
The turning movement is ada}>ied particularly to 
highly mobile commands, stich as cavalry, armored 
and motorized forces, and forces transported by air- 
craft. It is .invariably employed by higlily mobile 
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forces in sitiiaiioti.s in wiiirli tlic vital objective in the 
hostile rear can be sei/ccl by such a maneuver before 
it is necessary to involve ihe enveloping torce in a 
major engagement wiili the enemy. Deception, secrecy, 
antl mobility are vital to successful execution of a 
turning movement. 

447. When tlie enemy takes up a defe!isi\e position, 
the commander of the attacking forces should con- 
sider the ]30ssibility of tm-ning the enemy out of his 
position and forcing him to withdraw and fight on 
ground more fa\'orah!e to the attacker. 

Situations may orriir, especially in the pursuit of a 
defeated force, in ivhich the enemy can' be forced by 
direct aiiack to lake up a defensive position while a 
portion of the more mobile attacking forces executes 
a tni'ning mo\'ement against his lines of coiuiuiniica- 
tion. 

448. A double fmu'IopntoH is executed by three prin- 
cijJal tactical groups, two enveloping attack forces and 
a secondary attack force. A simidtancous envelopment 
of both tlankj generally requires considerable su- 
periority. 

The command seeking to attack by doidile develop- 
ment must be dejiloyerl or capable of dejiloying on a 
broad front against an enemy on a much narrower 
front or with little cap;d>ility or room for maneuver. 
The maneuver is e.xecuied by fighting a holding battle 
with the center wJiile enveloping forces strike on both 
hostile flanks. When mobile forces are available in 
reserve, they may complete tlie envelopment by an 
attack from the rear. When conditions favor it, this 
form of maneuver shoukl be used bec.iuse of ilie de- 
cisive residts it promises. .After an initial envelo])niein 
of one flank, favorable conditions for ]jassing to a 
double t tuelopnient through the use of reserv es may 
be created when the success of our troops has plated 
the enemy in a disad\antagcotis situation. 
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■^49. I'he enemy's picpavmioii', to nifft ;in cii\i'l()p- 
!>icnt ol Iiis flank oidinaj ily cannot lit' oigani/fd as 
coniplciely as tlu- ctct'cnae of hi^ frnnt wiihont sarrifir- 
inu; the strength of his origiiial front, isp> '. 'tIIv if tfic 
(.•rivflopincnt is laLinclicd from a localiiv ilrp on tfn 
liostift- flank ..T rear. 

The (lef'entJcr strctii^ifit-tis an iinxnjjporifd ifjnU ij\ 
reser\fs ccltfloiicd in d<'pth .Trid in 'vlilifi. \\ lu'n 
threatened with envelopment iie ninvts iluni tn uu'et 
ilio manenvci, if necessary reronstituiin!! rcstnt-s from 
tho.se jjortions of his Eroin not ht',i\ i!v attai kcd. He 
may attempt to envelo]J the altarkitif^ forces, or to ex- 
tend his flank beyond that of tlic attack up to the limit 
>f ins strengili* An attempt on the pan of the jtiaeker 
o meet such hostile extension may lead to overexien- 
sitm or lo a dangerous separa!if)n oi tfie cnvelo]5ing 
foiTCs from those making tlie secondary attack. It 
usually is better to take advantage of the enemy's ex- 
tension and consocptent weakness bv retaining a deep 
Eorinaiion and to penetrate his thinlv held front ''an 
to overexlend in an effort further to outflank tfie po- 
sition. When the enemy extends his position beyond 
the eiivelo]jiiig ftn-ccs, particular atteniion tnn-i be 
paid to protecting the exterior flank by the n'-e of 
ihe general reserves ol the higher connnaitder. 

450. When tfie situation does not favor ati envelop 
nient, the main attack is directed to penetrate lid 
hostile front. Condilions whicli demand a pcnehnhn,! 
arc enemy's flanks unassailable or l..ck of time to niiiise 
an enveloping maneuver. Conditi'»is which, favh i, 
pp.nciration are overextension of ilie encmv or teirrtin 
anti observation favorable for more effective roop<,,t- 
tion of the combined arms. Sucti an aitack often ran 
be organized more quickly than can an tinelopnn ■ 

451. In a penetration the main attack pa.sses through 
some portion of the area orrtrpied by the tnemy's 
main forces and is directed on an objective in his rear. 
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Ii is cliaiacicrizetl by ilie tomplete iHptLire of ttie 
encMiy's (.lispositioiis; the seiiure of ihc objcctjT,e by 
oj)erati()ii'i iliroiigli ihc gap: and ilie cmelopnieni of 
one or boili flanks created by llic break-throngji. 

The ftscmial coiidiiions for success are sin-pri.sc. 
sulliciciiL fire power, especially artillery, lo neutral t/e 
the area of ]ieiielraLioii, favorable terrain within thf 
hostile position for the ad\ance of llie attacking 
troops, and strength to rarr)' tlie attack through to its 
objective. 

452. In the penctiation of a defensi\c position, tlie 
main attack is launched on a front wider than that of 
I lie contemjilated break-through in order to hold the 
en^my in place on tlie flanks of the penetration. T'iie 
attack on the remainder of the hostile front is designed 
lo contain* the enemy and i>re\ent him from moving 
his reserves. 

The amonnt of artillery, mechanized units, and com- 
bat aviation available largely cleiermincs the wicitli of 
the from of penetration. The wider the front of pene- 
tration, the cleeper it can be driven antl the nioie 
difficult it will be for the enemy to close the gap. Tlic 
deeper ihe penetration, tlie more eflcctive will be (he 
action of mobile icser\cs in seizing the objective and 
rcilling up the hostile flanks. 

The greatest distribution in cie]>th'is ]>la<?ed oppo 
site the pros]:>ective [r •'--x of |)eneiration. The dis 
tribution of troops |jrov!des lor llnee scparalc 
impulses: a break through the hostile position, a wid 
ening of the gap thus created by enveloping one or 
both interior hostile flanks, and the seizure of the 
objective and exialoitation of ilic success. 

The sequence of these impulses depends on the situ- 
ation. Iti sume situations it is practicable through the 
existence ol weaknesses or gaps in the enemy's from 
for mobile troops (arnjored. motorized, or cavalry cli- 
visions) to break through antl to proceed straight to 
the objective, while operations of local envelopment 
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and cxploiiaiion arc perlormcti by less mobile; troojis. 
It! other situations fool lroo]3s must break ihroiigh, 
the more mobile troops being held initially in reserve 
and nsed later to operate through the gap created by 
the foot troops. 

453. The mission of the attacking echelon of troops 
is to break through the enemy's dispositions to a 
depth which will prevent the maituenance of the con- 
tinuity of his baiile position. Until this mission has 
been accomplished, the attacking troops do not divert 
their strength to the attack of the flanks of the gap. 
Hostile counterattacks against the (lanks of the pene- 
tration are met by reserves, by the fire of the artillery, 
and by combat aviation. 

The missions of rolling up the flanks of a gap cre- 
ated by penetration and of exploiting the break- 
through are assigned to reserves. Cavalry, armored, 
and motorized units are especially suitable for seizing 
the objective and for exploitation. Combat aviation is 
employed against hostile reserves and other important 
objectives to prevent reinforcement of the area under 
attack. Troops transported by air may be used to 
support these operations. . 

454. lu large commands, a peneti'ation often is initi- 
ated by launching simultaneously tvvo or more power- 
ful attacks (a multiple penetration) again.si weak 
localities on the hostile front. Strong localities are 
contained initially by secondary attacks. When the 
penetrating attacks have ad\anced sufficiently far, the 
interior strong localities are redticed by maneuver, 
and the penetrating attacks are imited into a single 
main attack. The pinching oiu of strong hostile locali- 
ties often is facilitated by launching multijiie pene- 
trations in converging directions. The doctrines 
applicable to a single penetration govern the organ- 
ization and conduct of a-niuliiple pencti'aiion. 
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455. \Vhethcr ihc maneuver adopied is an envelop- 
ment or a penetration, success will depend primarily 
on inielligent, energciic, and coordinaied exccuiion. 
This execution niu-M be based on a sound plan wliieh 
is influenced largely by the objective and direction 
of ihe main attack. 

The doctrines wliich underlie the employment of 
I he combined amis in the oflensive arc conservation of 
ihc condjal ))Owcr of ii'oops in the attack echelon, 
[provision of assistance for ihem to close with (he 
enemy, and ihcreafter sup}>Din of tlicir attack until the 
enemy's power of resistance is broken. 

FRONTAGES AND DEPTHS 

456. The frontage assigned to any imii in an aiutck 
varies with the mobility, type oi arinanicnt, mission, 
and Conil>at ])Owei' of ihe unit, ihe terrain, iJie amount 
of fire support available, and the probable hostile re- 
sistance. As a fieneral guide, ;m infantry battalion at 
fidl sirens(th in a main attack seldom Is assigned a 
frontage less than 500 yards or more than 1,000 yards 
measured on the frf)nl of the hostile position, in the 
development or in a secondary attack, frontages up 
to 2,000 yards may be assigned. 

457. Units are distributed in d/'juh to provide flexi- 
bility of maneuver, continuity in the attack, and 
security. For infantry units, depifi of ff)rmation for 
combat rather than a wide extension of front is neces- 
sary in the initial depioymrni since the progress of 
battle will call for maneuvers thai cannot be clearly 
foieseen. This condition can be met only by initial 
distribution in depth. 

Laterally the di.stribuiion of troops in attack is gov- 
erned principally by the sclieme of maneuver. It is 
influenced also by the relative advantages oflered by 
different sections of the terrain. When the situation 
requires an unusually wide extension of the command. 
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the increase is ettecie<i by widening ihc gaps between 
units. 

RESERVES 

458. The iiiiti.Tl sirengih and location of the rescme 
will vary wiili its conienijjlaicd missions, the type of 
iiiaiieiivcr, |)os.sible hosiile reaction, and clarity of the 
situation. After the attack is laundiecl the reserve and 
the fires of supporting arms aie the ]>rincipal means 
available to the commander for shaping the course 
of action and for enforcing a fa\<irable decision. 

The primary niissioii of the reserve is to enter the 
action c)fFensively at the proper |3lace and moment to 
clinch the victory. Hence its initial strength and lo- 
cation are controlled largeh by the nianett\er to be 
executed. 

459. In a penetration the reser\e must be large 
enough to exploit the break-through by enveloping 
one or both of the flanks created and by operating 
deep in the hostile rear. 

460. In an etivelopment the reserve must he large 
enough to extend the envelopment or to exploit a 
successful enveloping action by operating against the 
lu)stile rear. To favor the envelojinicnt the reserve is 
disposed toward the flank en\ eloped. 

461. When open flanks exist or when there is danger 
of a hostile threat, some reserves are disposed to meet 
dangerous contingencies. "J'his sittiation will ire- 
qncntly be met by cchelonment of these reser\'es to 
provide depth in at least two threatened directions. 

462. When the situation is relatively clear and enemy 
capabilities are limited, the reserve may consist of a 
small fraction of the command disiiosed to favor the 
maneuver. When the situation is obscure, ilie reserve 
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may consist initially of the bulk of the command, 
centrally located and prepared to move to any point 
on the front or flanks. 

463. The loc:iiion of the reserve should combine a 
maximum of protcciion for itself against hostile ob- 
servation and air and mechanized attack with a road 
net which facilitates rapid movement to any point of 
possible employment. Motor vehicles should be held 
available for the' movement of reserves lacking or- 
ganic means of rapid movettienl. 

464. Choosing the proper time at which the reserve 
should be used is often the commander's most diliicult 
and most important decision. 

Nevertheless, ai the decisive moment of action every 
man that can be used to advantage must participate in 
the battle and (he reserve must be launched without 
hesitation. As far as practicable the reserve is sent by 
complete units. Reinforcement by driblets is avoided. 
Commanders endeavor to reconstitute reserves from 
troops which the course of the action has made avail- 
able. 

COORDtNATiON 

465. The commander is responsible for coordination 
of the action of all element-s of his coninianfi. 

466. In all cases fhe highest degree of coordination 
permitted by the situation and time elemctu is sought. 
The considerations discussed below are applicable in 
general to situations in which iliorotigh coordination 
can be prescribed. In other situations they are applied 
to the degree practicable. 

467. Against a strong enemy, a decision to develop 
and deploy for attack directly from march columns 
risks loss of control and sacrifices soiiie of the capaliili- 
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tics f)f aruliery. tiinks. and oiher supporting wcajjons. 
An attack in a moving situation may Ijc best organized 
and coordinated in asscitiljl} jiositinns. 

468. From a tnarcli forma lion tlie ciimniandcr de- 
%'eloi>s the main body for a coordinated attack by as- 
signing march cibjcctivcs to the hirgcr units, usually 
the assembly positions tliey are to occupy, and ronies 
or zttncs of advance thereto. The developinent order 
annonnccs the missions of units already engaged, the 
missions of the artillery, the dispositions of the main 
body, the security ineasiires to be taken, and instriic- 
tirms for further reconnai.ssauce. Ii provides for essen- 
tial administrative details so that the necessary 
preparations can be made. Instructions given in the 
development order are as complete as possible so that 
the attack order mav be brief. For ino\'emcnt to as- 
sembly jiositions atid sccuritv dtiring development, 
.see paragraphs 3.i6-361, and 42R. 

469. Fhe location of ;isscm!)ly positions is deiiendcnt 
on se\eral factors. Darkness, cover from ohsCFved 
InostiSe aftillerv fire, a thorough knowled'-e ■^f the sitti- 
ation, and a plan of attack already decided favor ad- 
\'anccd positions located iti ronJoriTiitv wiili the iihm 
of maneuver. Conditions line rr\'crse of these require 
ilie selection of assembly positions well back. 

Units ol high mobility stirh as tanks, cavalry, and 
armored forces may complete titeir development and 
jnepara lions for battle at greatei" distances fronn the 
hostile frfint. 

If the plan of attack involves an en%'eioping mancn- 
ver, the assembly position of the envelojjing force is 
set off at a snfFicient interval from the troops in ihc 
secontlary attack to preclude interference between 
imits when deployed for attack, 

470. Subordinate commanders assigned assembly 
sitions may hi turn assign more advanced assembly 
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positions to the coniponeni units ot their commands as 
knowledge of the situation and of plans becomes avail- 
able. The final assembly position of an infantry 
battalion in tlie attack echelon usually is in the most 
forward concealed position available in rear of the 
line of departure. It should afford cover from hostile 
small-arms fire. 

471. While units are moving into and during tiie oc- 
cupation of their assembly positions, the connnandcr 
|Jrepares his orders and completes arrangements for 
the execution of liis plan of maneuver. 

Commanders of troops in the attack echelon and the 
ronnnanders of units designated to support them co- 
ordinate the action of their tiuits. Wherever possible, 
reconnaissance and planning should be conducted con- 
ciuTeutly with troop movciiieiit into such positions to 
insure against unnecessary delay. 

472. As each unit arrives in its assendjly position, 
measures are taken immediately for clearing the roads 
and for security against air, mechanized, or other 
attack. Signal communication is established without 
delay between the superior conmiand ]3ost and the 
major subordinate units. Equi]jnieiit not essential to 
combat is disposed of, extra ammunition is issued to 
iroo[)S, reconnaissances are comjjleted, coordination of 
the plans of manetiver and jjlans of fire of subordinate 
units is completed, and attack orders are issued 
promptly. 

473. Developnient of the connnand terminates with 
the troops distributed in accordance with the plan for 
their oniployment, and in an approach march forma- 
tion favoring rapid deployment. 

474. Shotild the commander decide that rapidity of 
action is essential to retain a tactical advantaije, he 
may dispejise witJi asseinhlv positions. deccjJiralize 
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operations to combat leani.s or task, lorces, ami issiie 
ortlers to those units lo develf)|:i antl aii;ick, 

475. Subordinate units lo be clcpk)ye(l lor aiiack ordi 
(larily are assigned a zone of action, a line of depariure, 
and a liirection of attack or an objective. Zones of 
action rcgnlate the limits for battle reconnaissance 
and combat of the tmit. It is not nere.isary that (roop 
formations extenfl across the entire /fine of action of 
a imii. as part of the /.one of action can off-n be cov- 
ercil by fire, by small patrols, or b)' l;o;li. A pre- 
pontlerance of force on any pariicidar |)ai t of ihe front 
is olitained by varying the width of the /ones of action 
of subonliiiate units. 

Zones of action are defined by tle.signaiing their 
lateral boimdaries or by the a.ssi,c,nment of a from of 
deployment and the designation of the lateral limits 
of tlie i>bjecti\e. An open flank ortiitiarily is not 
bounded, in sonic situations, the de.signaiion of the 
olijcciive is stifTicient u) indicate the zone of action. In 
large nniis the designatitm ol objectives aiul lioiind- 
arics ma) l^c made from the map; in small iitiiis these 
flesignation.s are made on the groimd. Points desig- 
nntrd should he easily identified on the ground. 

Zones of action shonltl extend through the tlepili ol 
tlie hostile [Kisiiioii ai least as far as the location of 
the hostile artillery ami reserves, more dee|)ly if the 
situation is clefmite. Important localities and terrain 
corritlors conunensiu-ate with the si/e of a tactical unit 
slioidd lie wholly within the zone of action of ihat 
unit. Jf it is desired that an adjacent nnii rentier 
special assistance tfi another in the attack, this assist- 
ance should be clearly stated. During the progress of 
combat and especially when reserves are committed 
to action, appropriate changes in zones of action are 
made. 

To take acKaniage of favorable routes of a])proach 
units may move temporarily into adjacent zones. Such 
movement nuist not interfere with the action of 
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adjacent niuts or irsiili in a daiiffcroiis inajising of 
rroops. The emplacement and movement of artillery 
and other supporting weapons in zones of action 
;idj,Trcnt to the /one ot' the units they support are per- 
missible, but must be carefully cooixlinated. (See par. 
.")19.) 

The battalion is ordinarily the smallest unit which 
i.s assipjnecl a zone of action. Smaller units are usually 
assigned directions and objectives. 

When lateral boundaries are not clearly defined they 
.'iro supplemented by assigning compass direction.s of 
attack. Tills is ^particularly important in small units. 

When tnctica] groupings are separated initially by 
wide intervals and the direction of their subsequent 
maneuvers cannot be foreseen, designation of a bonnd- 
;try between them may be withheld until a later phase 
of the action. In such situations it frequently will be 
nece.ssarv lo establish a limiting line betweih them for 
coordiiiaiion and control of their supporting fires. 

476. -A. line of departure usually is designated from 
which the attacking troops are launched at the pre- 
.scribed liour or separate lines of departure, and hoiir^ 
,Tre assigned to the several attacking units. The pur 
J50SC of the line of departure is to coordinate the ad- 
vance of the attack eciielon so that its elements will 
strike the cncniy in the order and at the time desin rl. 
This line should be recognized easily on the ground 
and should be approximately perpendicular to the 
direction of attack, 

477. The time of attack is the hour at which the at- 
tack is to be launched. If a line of departure is pre- 
scribed, it is the hour at ivhich the line is to bo crossed 
by the leading cJemrnts of the attack. It is determined 
by the time required for commanders to make the 
necessary reconnaissance, prepare planS: and issue 
orders; for the cooperating arms to coordinate their 
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plans; and lor tiiu attack eclieiun to organize its attack 
and move to position. 

The secondary attack may be laiiiirhcd jjrior to tlie 
main attack to force tlie em my to commit the f^rcatest 
jjossiblc psrtion of his forces aj^atnst thai atia(k, or 
the main and secondary attacks may be launched 
simultaneously. 

Unity of effort is promoted by assignina; subordinate 
units objectives whirh insure mutual sti]j]jori and by 
prescribing where and in what direction subordinate 
imits are to make their main eflort. The combat ac- 
tion and direction of attack taken by stibordinase com- 
manders niii'-t be such as to ljuild up the main effort 
in accordance wiih the sclicme of maneuver of the 
superior conimaiider. 

The commander must endeavor constantly to pre- 
vent the attack fi-'^m breaking up into a series of 
uncooi dinaied com':.iuts. 

478. The degree of surprisr attained is dependent in 
a large measure on the coordination and timing of *he 
measures taken to deceive the enemy- Ruses, demoii- 
si rations, feints, and other measures for deception 
executed at the wron;^ time and place will he obvious 
to an alert etir niy and ^vill ivarn him of the impending 
attack. Sujjerior mobility and speed of execution may 
be determining factors in achieving surprise. 

479. The best guarantee for success in the attack is 
effective coo]5eration between the troops in tlie attack 
echelon, the supporting artillery, and combat aviation. 
The sujjcrior comm=inder coordinates the fire support 
of his artillery with the plan of maneuver of the at- 
tacking troops. ' 

The ground and air commanders must plan (he at- 
tack jointly. The efforts of groimd and air units must 
be coordinated closely to injure success of the theater 
commander's scheme of maneuver. 
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480. To assure close cooperaion vviili ilie auackttig 
i)00])s. artillery iitiils assigned !o direct sii|)pori of 
designated units maintain constant connection witli 
siip[30rted tiiiits liii'oiigli coniinon command posts or 
Ijy liaison agents. Ordinarily an artillery battalion is 
placed in direct siipjjori of an infantry regiment or a 
eavalry bi igatle. Cooperation is facilitated by habitual- 
ly associating the same units on the march and in 
combat. 

481. The coinniand post of the division artillery is at 
or in the proximity of the division conimatid ]30st. 
The same rule a])plies in the case of the senior artillery 
commander o( a smaller force of combined arms. 

Initially both the eonmiand po.st of liie artillery and 
of the supported unit are located together. Locating 
conmiand ]Josis together is a resjjonsibilty of both com- 
manders. If sejjaration of command posts becomes 
necessary during the course of action, tlie artillery com- 
mander establishes liaison and maintains signal cotn- 
mtinication witli the conTmander of the supported 
unit. 

482. niie commander of the snjiported unit inforins 
the sii})poriing artillery comtnander of the situation, 
his plan of attack, and the artillery support desired. 
The supporting artillery coniiiiander informs the sup- 
ported coiiniiander of the terrain features essential for 
artillery observation and tliose that must be seized 
during the advance to obtain essentia! ob.servatlon, 
the terrain which the artillery commands with obser- 
\'ation and lire, and the means by which the artillery 
can most effectively support the attack. (See par. 509.) 

Based on this exchange of information, the asso- 
ciated commanders arrange the plan of fire support to 
be given by the artillery during the attack. 

The artillery commander must comply with the re- 
quests of the supported tmit commander to the limit 
of his capabilities, subject only to orders received 
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from higher auihoriiy. If he receives a fire mission 
vi'hich conflicts with the needs of the siipporied troojis, 
he reports the sitnaiion to the commander ordering 
the mission and then complies with the resulting 
decision. If she urgency of the situation precludes 
this report, the artillery cotnmaiider acts on his own 
initiative in accordance with his knowledge of the 
situation, rcjxjrtint!; his action lo his superior ai j.he 
first o|Dportunily. 

A liaison section is assigned to each supported in- 
fantry battalion or cavalry regiment. A mutual obliga- 
tion rests upon the conmiandcrs of supported and 
supporting imits that liaison once established is main- 
tained. It is essential that tine stipporting artillerv 
know at all times the location of the leading elenienis 
of the attack echelon and be kept informed of the 
plans of tlie suj>ported imit, 

483. The fire of other supporting u^eapons is coor 
dinated with thai of the artillery. The fire of these 
weapons supplements the artillery fire of direct sup- 
port cliiefly by engaging taigets in the immediate fotc- 
ground whose neutralization by artillery miglu 
endanger the attack echelon, and targets within range 
on which artillery fire cannot be placed. 

484, Early and adequate joint [planning is neccssarv 
in order to obtain close coordination of the groimd 
force elements and combat aviation which are em- 
ployed in the attack. The first objective of this com- 
bat aviati(m is those hostile elements, the destruction 
or neutralization of whtcli will contribute most toward 
a successful attack. During battle, combat aviation is 
esjiecially useful as a means, immediately a\'ailable 
through the air force commander, to exploit a success, 
to correct an ad\erse ground situation, to attack hos- 
tile reserves or reinforceincnis, or to aid friendly 
ground troops in overcoming unexpected resistance. 
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485- Por c(X)])craiic)ti between tJie air and ground 
coniinaiid coiiceriiin}^ air ojierations on or about the 
battle area, sec FM 31-35 and 100-20. 

486. An intcffraiiou of the attack into a unified wliolc 
i'etjiiire.s conipleie coordination and coo]jeration, pi ior 
U) and duiing the operation, betwtjcn siijjjjorling 
iiMik.s, artillery, and combat aviation. (See clis. 2 
and 16.) 

487. Because of the difficulty of establi.sliing and 
maintaininsr effective chemical concentrations in mo- 
bile operations, use by the attacker of clieniical agcrits 
other than smoke is limited. Smoke niu.st be carefully 
employed in re.spect to botli lime aiui s|.iace and nut.st 
be closely eoordtnaicd whh other supporting fires and 
with the action of tanks and supfiorting aviation. Un- 
der favorable conditions of ivind and weather, smoke 
is u.sed lo conceal the approach of the attack by blind- 
ing hostile observation posts, antitank guns, and in- 
fantry supporting weapons. It is especially useliri 
dnriiig short periods when troops must cross exposed 
ground. 

488. As soon as the commander has made his decision, 
lie completes his plan of attack and issues his nttack 
order, wherein he prescribes the necessary coordina- 
tion for the action. (See I-M 101^5.) 

489. When conditions limit the abiliiy of the com- 
niancter to exercise a timely and direct influence on 
the action, the initiative of subordinates must be re- 
lied upon to a great extern. The connnancler is.sues 
less detailed orders to those tactical groupings over 
whose action he cati not exercise a direct influence, 
and attaches lo ilieni the means necessary to accom- 
plish their tasks. He remains with and personally di- 
rects the action of the troops whose mission is of 
decisive importance to the action. This method of 
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coiidiicling ail operation is iiiovt prevalent in piirsnits, 
in opening phases of a meeting engagctnent, during 
crises of battle, and ill eiiveloiJineiits in which the 
main and secondary attacks are separated by wide 
intervals. 'Tlie greatest degree of coordination possible 
is prescribed initially; complete comtlination is ac- 
complished as soon as the course ol action permits. 
(See par. 128.) 

490. Coordination is assured by command and staft 
visits to subordinates to see thai orders are understood 
and are being carried out. 

Section II. ATTACK IN WAR OF MOVEMENT 

491. A meeting engagement is a collision between two 
ojiposiiig forces en rotitc. .A laciical situation which 
develops on first contact may have a strong iiifltience 
on the course of the subsequent action. A greai ad- 
vantage, therefore, accrties to tlie force which first com- 
]5leies effective preparations for combat. Action 
cannot be delayed awaiting the result o£ detailed re- 
connaissances. Prompt estimate o£ the situation, qtiick 
decision, and prompt action are essential for success. 

492. As soon as the prospect of contact becomes ap' 
parent, the superior commander initiates plans for 
the operation and disposes his command to facilitate 
rapid entry into action. (See par. 1010 for niissions of 
armored units.) Information gained by the recon- 
naissance agencies dtiring the atlvanrc affords a basis 
for the commander's preliminary disposition, and may 
enable him to determine the general line of engage- 
ment and the plan of attack. 

As a rtile, however, the enemy's intentions will re- 
main obsctire and seldoni will be clarified until alter 
the initial engagement. When timely itdormation is 
lacking, subordinate commanders are relied upon to 
exercise their initiative and make importaui decisions 
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in Licnn'daiici.' wiih the general mission and known iii- 
tfiiiions of the su|)ci'ioi' coinmander. Without delay, 
the l:tn('r coordijiates the action wliicli hi.s sid'Hirdi 
n;itcs lia\L' begun. To insure j)rom]jt and correft 
decisions, adecjiiate and c|iiitk cooi-diiiaiion, and proper 
enijiioynient of units, connnaiuiers of all echelons must 
be ik-ell fnnvard u'lien the enemy is enjjaged. 

493. Early ,;iid rajjid iransmission of ortlers is csseir 
lial to an oiile h and tinsely eiiijjiovnu'nt of tJie 
conimaiici and rn;i. !)e \ ital, partictiiarh for colnnins 
of high niobi'Utj. Initial orders arc ortlitiarily issued 
in fragnieniary form, tlieir sequence of issue beinj^ 
based upon liie ]jriority of, and time required for, 
t\eriuion. To facilitate prompt comnuniication, one 
(o; more) advance message center or command post 
is cstablislied. 

494. Em|>loyment of the otivnnce guard is the com- 
mander's first proltlem and is the basis for I lie subse- 
cjuent employmciu of tl>e remainder of liis force. When 
contact is imminent or ivheu the zone of effective ar- 
tillery fire is ehteixd, tlie advance guard moves for- 
ivard on a broad from. Upon encotnitering lesisiance 
the ad\ance guard nnisi seize terrain afTordiug good 
observation for the artillery and other sii)>jjorting 
i\-eapon.S. lis principal function is to gain time and 
space for the development and use of the main body. 

These missions re<:]uire aggressive action against the 
eiv iH .'s leading troops. Hou'cver, unfavorable terrain 
or superior hostile forces may necessitate or make ad- 
visable a temporary defense or even a limited rctire- 
ninit to preserve freedom of action. Whatever the 
situation, all advance gtiard actions are characterized 
by speed nnd aggressiveness, by broad fronts, and by 
small or no reserves. 

495. The advance guard performs its mission most 
effectively when, after possessing itself of essential ter- 
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rain tcatiires, ii is disposed to protect iht develo]Jnit:ni 
of the main body. Artillery deploys on a broad front, 
opens long range fire on enemy columns to force ilieir 
early deployment, and interdicts tlie principal routes 
of approacii. 

The advance guard is strongly reinforced by ar- 
tillery froni ilie main l»dy. It is reinforced by other 
eleinerrts of the main body only when the situation 
clearly demands it. 

496. Cavalry after withdrawing from the front oE ad- 
vance-guard infantry may be employed on the flanks 
to screen our own dispositions, (fi execiue further re- 
connais.sance or harassing aoirjii against the hostile 
flanks and rear, or may be held in reserve. 

497. The speed of modern offensive operations de- 
mands that supporting artillery he prepared to react 
inimcdiately with fire when opportune targets are 
presented. To do this, observation and gun positioiis 
must be as far forward as possible. 

Early entry into action of the hulk of the artillery 
is essential to protect the development, to give support 
and cohesion to the advance-guard action, and to gain 
an early superiority over the hostile batteries. 

It may be necessaiy for a portipn of the artillery to 
occupy temporary firing positions to insure iliat troops 
do not come under fire without artillery protection. 

498. The artillery preferably is deployed initially to 
protect the development and siipj>ort the attack from 
the same position areas. When initial jjositions are 
too distant, the artillery in direct supjjort niusi dis- 
place forward to assure close support of tlie attack 
echelon. 

499. In accordance with his estiniate of the situation, 
the commander develops the main body and organizes 
a coordinated attack: strikes tlirecily from march 
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coliinms witli ]ari ot his cominantl while organizing a 
more coonliiiatecl blow with the remainder; or attacks 
with liis whole force from luarcli columns as units bc- 
ronie available, tlie latter an iincooi-dinatetl piecemeal 
conniiitment. (See pars. 467-469 and 489.) 

500. While the main body is deitloping for its at- 
tack, iMiits in contact with the enemy execute a con- 
current phase of the maneuver, the devalojimenl of the 
enemy position. Their mission is to determine the 
strength and dispositions of ihe enetny, the location of 
his flatiks, artillery, anfl local reser\'es, in order to 
[>rovi(le a picture of the enemy's situation upon which 
the cotmnander can base a workable attack plan. Thi> 
mission should be accomplished early to avoid loss of 
time in launching an attack becanse of faulty or iii- 
adetpiate intelligence. 

The commander of each attack iniit directs its ad- 
^'ance in the assigned zone of actio!i to cross the line of 
departure at the prescribed hour. Each attack iniit 
reconiioiters its zone of action and supports the recon- 
naissance elements with its supporting weapons. To 
keep troops in hand prior to contact, a base unit is 
usually designated on which other units regidale their 
ad\auce from one terrain line to the next, Terrain 
features which afford extended obser^'ation, or which 
are otherwise of tactical importance, are the objecti^'es 
of eadi bound. 

501. liegardless of whether the attack is launched 
from assembly positions or directly from march col- 
umns, the method of ajjproach to the hostile position 
is the same. Each battalion of the attack echelon 
mo\'es to the most ad\-ariced position in wliich it can 
make its final prcjiarations under cover from small- 
arms fire. 

502. Whether an ofTetisive battle is the result of a 
meeting engagcmom or is !>ased on the attack of an 
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organized position, the conduct of the attack Irom the 
time ilie enemy is engaged until he is defeated is es- 
sentially the same. What difference there is exists in 
the coordination, power, and speed developed in the 
opening phases. (See pars. 516-553.) 

Section III. ATTACK OF AN ORGANIZED POSITION 
PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 

503. Ordinarily the defender will attempt to screen 
his main position and deceive the attacker regarding 
his di.sposition.s by the ctnploymcnt of covering forces. 
.\ thorough reconnaissance of the hostile position and 
its foreground is of primary importance. Tiiis recon- 
naissance seeks to determine tlie location, depth, and 
extension of the hostile jaosition, ilie hostile occvipa- 
tion of the position, coniamiiiated areas, the location 
of the Inostile artillery, and natural and artificial tank 
obstacles. It itnoh'es a thorongii study of the map 
:md air photograjjhs of the enemy's combat /one, and 
the use of availaljlc air and ground recoiniaissancc 
ascncies. 

504. If reconnaissance and advance detachments fail 
to establish definitely the Iiostile main ]josiiion, the 
leading troops arc reinforced strongly by artillery and 
other supporting troops. The reinforced leading 
troops execute a reconnnissnnce in force against critical 
points in the enemy's outpost zone to drive in the 
enemy's covering forces and determine the hostile 
main position. Their nn'ssion is to seize the terrain 
whicli will permit the jjroper deployment of the com- 
mand and permit observation of the hostile battle 
position. 

When the leading troops finally encounter a ivell- 
orgain'zed system of dcfensi\'e fires of hostile artillerv 
and other snp]jorting weapons it may be taken as a 
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rcliahic indiattion ih;a (lie liosLilc battle position has 
been reached. The leachiig troojjs establish llieinselves 
oil the critical ]^oinis and cover the movement of ihe 
artillery to jiositions to siip])ori the attack. 

505. During ihese jirelimiiiary operaiioiis, cavalr) 
and other troops seek to locate die flanks of the hostile 
position. The leading elements are jirotccied from 
hostile cotinterattack by strong- supjjorting' (ires and 
by the presence of other units moved to concealed 
jjosiiioiis within supporting distance. The remainder 
of the command is held in readiness beyond the range 
of elFective hostile itrtillery fire. Necessary measiii'cs 
are taken to [irotect it against air attack and attack by 
niechaiiized units. 

506. Reconnaissance in coiiiinned to olitaiti inforina- 
tion as a basis lor the conduct of the aitack. This 
reconnaissance provides more detailed information for 
the assignnieni of objectives and as a basis for the 
plan of file of (he ariillery antl the otiier sn})]Joriiiig 
weapons. 

Reconnaissance of llie terrain must detennitie the 
most favora!)le rotitcs of approach to the liosiile posi- 
tion, the nature and streng^th of obstacles, locatir)n add 
extent of mine fields, and the possibilities for eni])l<)y- 
ment of mechanized units. 

Air photographs of the hostile main position arc 
distrihtited to subordinate connuanders. 

The terrain over wliicli the aitack niiist jjass is 
studied on the ground and from air jihotograplis to 
determine the areas which the defender luis organized 
for tlefense and can cover with delensive (ires, and the 
areas in which the attacker can advance best by Hank- 
ing fire and manetivcr. 

.Artillery conducts reconnaissance to determine ihf 
possibilities of artillery observation and fire, and the 
locaiifm of its firing positions and the routes of up 
proach thereto. 
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507. Determination oj the weak points in the enemy 
dispositions is of %'ital importance. By fire o£ artillery 
and other sujjporting u'ea[)Ons delivered from different, 
directions, and by feints and raids, effort is made to 
ascertain the enemy's dispositions and his plan of 
defensive fires. Against an aggressive enemy a series 
of attacks may have to be launched before a weak 
spot is located. 

PREPARATIONS FOR ATTACK 

508. Based on the estimate of the situation, the main 
attack is made either as an envelopment or a penetra- 
tion. A carefully coordinated attack is required. Or- 
ders are issued for the preparations for tlie attack and 
for the measures for secrecy and , deception to be 
adopted. 

Preparations for the attack include tlie completion 
of the signal conimuniration s\stem, organization of 
the command for combat, provision for amniuniiion 
supply, and the regulation and coordination of sup- 
porting fires of all anns. During this period, combat 
aviation is employed to gain and maintain air superi- 
ority and to prevent the mo\Tme"nt of reserves and 
supplies into the area. 

Special consideration is given din ing the preparation 
to measures designed to insure ihe continuity of the 
attack. Adequate provision is made for placing in 
readiness the necessary material and engineer imits to 
clear paths through mine fields and other obstacles, 
to assist the advance of tanks and heavy weapons, and 
for the con.struction of roads connecting our own 
system with that of tlie enemy. 

All preparations for the attack are completed as far 
as practicable before the occupation of final assembly 
positions, Preparatory measures likely to betray the 
imminence of the attack are carried out secretly or 
are deferred as long as possible. 
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Resfriciions are iitiposcd on those activities within 
our front lines and in rear areas which may disclose, 
to hostile reconnaissance, operations for the attack. 
Strict siirveilhmce is iniposed on tlie use of radio coni- 
nuinication. 

509. The plan of attack consists of the plan of maneu- 
ver and plaTi of fire. The attack, unit, artillery, and 
other supporting unit connnanders make detailed 
arrangements for coordinating the action of their 
miits to carrv out the common mission. (See pars. 
480-482.) 

In coordinating their plans, it is essential tliat the 
supported and stip]JC)rting commanders carefully study 
the terrain in which hostile resistance may be en- 
countered and identify the successive intermediate 
oljjectives of the attack. 

An agreement is reached relative to the known tar- 
gets to be engaged by the artillery and other support- 
ing weapons. Areas to be kept under surveillance for 
targets appearing after the attack is launched, espe- 
cially those targets in' adjacent zones which are dan- 
gerous to the advance, are agreed upon. Associated 
commanders must arrange for mutual reinforcement 
of fire. If targets along the line of contact are to be 
engaged every effort must be made to prearrange the 
details of attack and provide means of identification. 

510. Attack unit commanders nuist receive early in- 
formation, of their assembly positions and zones of 
action in order that they may make their own recon- 
naissances and formulate jjlans. 

Attack imits usually move at night into final a.ssefn- 
bly positions, preparatory to an attack the next morn- 
ing. Movenient of units into their assembly positions 
by day generally is practicable only when visibility is 
;joor or when overwlielnn'ng artillery and combat 
aviation are available. 

When tanks are employed, their assemijiy positions 
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;iiul routes of appsdat ii ,iiL- rtiDniioiicicd, marked, and 
prepared. 

511. Tlie firsi tiiissiou of the nrtillery is to protcci tlic 
movement into and the asi,ent)i\ positions f>f attack 
units. During tliis piirisc, IioMile tiriillcry and obscr- 
\aiion ])osis ronsiitiitc its pi inci])le largess. Registra- 
tion fires should be so rondiif ii-d as not to dliclose ilie 
impending ali^irk. Tine anil! r) g!\-(-s spcrial consid- 
eration lo those nieasmes which will attain siirjjri.se 
in the opening of eireciive fKC. gain fire snj)criorily 
ftver the hostile aniliery. ami ror.centrate the mass of 
its fire on the decisive objectives. 

512. ArtiUery jxisitious arc selected so that fire can lie 
concentrated fin the objcrtives ol the attack. Defilade, 
ronrealmenl from air reconn lissancc, and ])roximity 
to ohserv:ition arc sought. Sufriricnl time must be 
allowed lor the preparation of firing data, csiablish- 
iiieii! of signal (.ffmniiniication, and organization ol 
(he ariiller\ anmmnition supply. 

Artillery uiiialh moves iiuo position l)y echelon, 
r ite ino\cmein i^ frecpieutly wholly or partly executed 
at night. Units assigned to positions serened from 
hostile air reconnaissance arc moved first. The n!0\e- 
mcnt of artillery is rcgidated lo avoid hncrlering with 
the attack echelon in its occupation of final assemblv 
positions. Long-range ariillerv is plated well lorwartl 
to be able to lake imder iire I he most di.stanl echelons 
of tlie defendei"'s light and medium artillery, 

513. During the advance of the attack echelon from 
assembly posititni.s, tlic hostile artillery constitutes the 
principal target of onr artillery fire. Superiority over 
the liostile artillery is indispensable for the success of 
the attack. It rarely can be attained after the attack 
is launched. 

Located hostile batteries are silenced early in the 
artillery action. Their neutralization is maintained by 
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[jortioii of the ariiilciy in order that the mass may 
be enijjioyed on cuIicr niissionj), until agjiin reqiiiix'ci 
for coiinLcrbatiery firc as new hostile baiicries arc 
located. Jf coiiiilerbaltery fire is tmable lo gain supe- 
riority over the hostile artillery, neutralization of the 
iKjstile oi3SL'r\ation just prior to the attack is of great 
imporiaiice. 

514. Artillery fires prior to the hour of attack niay be 
limited to normal fires already in progress or the attack 
may be preceded by an artillei-y jircparittion. 

The duration of the prcjaaratirtn varies with the 
situation. A prolonged preparation is destructive of 
stirprise and gi\'es tiie enemy time to take cotinter- 
iiieasures. The length of the pi'ejiaration is infltienced 
also by the extent to which tanks are to participate in 
the attack and the role assigned to them. The duration 
of the artillery preparation rnay vary from 15 minutes 
to se\eral hoin^s. 

The nature of the ariillery preparation depends 
ujjon its mission. Concentraiioti of effect is" greatly 
favored by dividing the preparation into phases. 

The object of the first phase of the preparation is 
to neutralize the clefcndei''s artillery, destroy the most 
important hostile agencies of command and (ire con- 
trol, isolate the defender's forces (rom the rear, disrupt 
assembled hostile mechanized loiccs, and protect otir 
troops from the enemy's counierpreparaiioii fires. 
Artillery fire of the first phase cOni])riscs cotinterbat- 
icry fire; destruction firc on connnand posts, observa- 
tion posts, and signal comnuuiication installations; 
interdiction and destruction fire on enemy routes of 
conimtmication: destruction firc on mine fields and 
hostile obstacles; and concentrations on the hostile 
defense areas and assembled niechanized units. 

In the subsequent phase of the preparation, sufficient 
artillery continues ct)iintcrbaiiei"y fire lo maintain 
neutralization of the hostile artillery. The fiic of the 



mass ol the reiiiaiiiing artillery is conccnir;ued on the 
hostile defense areas. 

515. During the preparation, snppoi ting weapons fire 
on sensitive points in the zone of resistance. Massed 
air action on the immediate from selected for the 
main attack may be used to soften resistance. Conii)ai 
aviation is ^concentrated against signal conmitmication 
centers an'd reserves, with partictilar attention lo 
artillery and mechanized units which cannot be cov- 
ered effectively by artillery. 

CONDUCT OF THE ATTACK 

516. The altncli is charactcri/cd by the positive action 
of fire and maneuver, combined and controlled to 
create a preponderance of force in the decisive direc- 
tion. 

517. The attacking echelon advances from its final 
assembly positions so as to cross the line of departtirc 
at the prescribed time. Any mass formation of units 
runs grave risks of incurring heavy losses from hostile 
cosMiterpreparation fires and air attack. The leading 
echelon is therefore thin initially; its fire power is 
gradually built up a.s the enemy discloses his plan of 
defense. 

Wlien fire superiority has been gained, the leading 
echelon closes to assaulting distance. 

518. Superiority of fire rests chiefly upon (he mutual 
stipport of units in the attacking echelon, and the 
coordination of their action with the support ol 
artillery, combat aviation, and supporting tanks. It 
depends not only on vohnne of fire but also on its 
direction and accuracy. 

Fire elfect is increased by cnfdade action. Flanking 
or oblicpie fire is especially clfeaive when frontal fire 
is delivered simultaneously against the same objective. 
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A convergent lire lorces the enemy to defend hiniseli 
against attack froiti .several directions and creates a 
powerful mora! as well as niaierial effect. 

Units seek to gain flanking fire by enveloping action. 
Flanking fire is also secured ifiroiigh the fateral eche- 
lonnient of su|J]jorting weapons witti respect lo the 
units they support, f-ieavy machine guns, from posi- 
tions in adjacent zones of action, deliver oblique fire 
over ihe troojjs in their front and protect the flanks 
of troops in the attack echelon. Light machine guns 
of rille units follow the leading elements closely in 
order to take advatuage of and deliver flanking fire 
through the gaps alotig the front. Units which have 
succeeded in gaining aclvanced ]jositions deliver flank- 
ing fire across the front of adjacent rearward units. 

Lateral echcloniTietit of artillery for purpose of 
flanking fire increases the difficulties of fire control 
and of liaison beiwceti the artillery and supported 
units. The fire of supporting artillery is niore reliable 
and effective when its posiiiotis and- observation posts 
are in the itotie of action of the supported unit. 

519. The attacking echelon advances to assaulting dis- 
tance of the hostile position under its own and sup- 
porting fires. Until the main hostile resistance is 
broken, attack units advance by boutids to successive 
terrain lines on each of which the fire support for tlie 
next boimd is orgatiized. Fire and maneuver arc 
altertiated in such manner that an attack uuii^ whose 
advance is made possible by the coinbined fire of 
adjacent and supporting units, moves fonvard to an 
advanced position and by its fire from that position 
assists the advance of the adjacent units. 

520. Troops tratisporied by air may be employed to 
seize, hold, or destroy otijcctives which contribute 
directly to the success of the inaiti attack. 

521. Artillery and other supporting weapons insure 
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couiiiuiii; ot .suijpoit by displar iiij^ lorwaici in groups 
(by eclieloii), while the bulk renuuns in |jo.sition anfl 
maintains fire. Kire is lilted successively to more clis- 
tani tarsfcis as the attackiiij^ eschclon becfuiies endan- 
gered by it. ^\'hen snj)])orting artiliery, mortar, and 
lieavy machine-gun (ires are hfted from ilie liosiile 
];)osicion to perniM ihe attacking echelon lo close witli 
the enemy, ihe loss of this stipjiori must be coiiipeti- 
saied for by the increased fire of the lighter weapons 
and l>y ihe coopcraii\'e action ol lanks, (See ch. Hi,) 

522. Artiller\ siippc)rts ihe attack through the depth 
oi the hostile position h\ successive concentrations in 
accordance with the letinests of the supported coni- 
'nanders. f Concentrations of artillery fire arc regidated 
(f) bring the greatest jjossible volnnie of fire on objec- 
tives of de(isi\e importance at the critical moments 
of the" attack. Attack units nntsi follow closely the 
;'rtiUer\ liies in order to take immediate advantage 
ol anillery fire effect to gain gronnd to the rront. The 
pj tillcry is ]>re]Kned for early nsovemem forward to 
maintain tinse sii])])ori as the attack progresses, Essen- 
f al fire missions f)f units being disjjlaced are distiih- 
med lo niiits in position, 

Comhat a\iation can be used dm'iiig this period 
lo insure ihc momentum of the attack by j)rearrangcd 
missions against targets whicli cannot he engaged by 
artillery, 

523. Artillery nmsi employ all means at its disposal 
(ol3Ser\ers, liaison sections, airplanes, wire and radio 
commnnicaiion to attack miits) lo obtain exact infor- 
mation 015 the location of the hostile defensive position 
and location of the forward elements of the attack. 
The attacking units nmsi cooperate by employing all 
means of transmitting information to the artillery 
(display of panels, pyrotechnics, and various other 
means of signal conimnnication). When uncertain as 
to the location of the attack echelon, direct support 
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ariillery takes iiiinieciiate steps to establish close coii- 
tacis will) tliose elements. 

524. During llie attack, the su]jporting fires are con- 
ccniraied against ilie fronts where tlie aiiackiiig eche- 
lon is making the greatest progress. Artillery (ires are 
siippleincntccl by (ires of oiher supporting weapons, 
"i hc fire of these weapons is used to increase the densi- 
ty of the artillery fire or is placed on those areas and 
targets which can not be effcciivcly engaged by the 
artillery. When the attack echelon arrives close to 
the hostile position, the lire of all artillery, including 
that in general sujjpori, is concentrated on rearward 
hostile defense areas. 

525. The primary purpose of close supporting fire is 
to prevent the enemy from manm'ng his defensive 
works in linic to meet the assault. Its progression to 
successive objectives is arranged between supporting 
and supported coiimianftcrs. It may be regulated by 
a lime schedule iDaSed ujjon 

a. A signal given by assaidiing troops. 

b. A probable rate of advance of the attacking 
troops. 

c. A desirable duration of fire. 

Other fire is placed on critical points in the hostile 
position to protect the attack echelon from hostile 
ioiig-rangc and flanking fires and from counterattack. 
It is lifted to coriespond with the advance of the 
attacking echelon. 

526. Each attack unit tises the close supporting fires 
of its artillery and other supporting weapons to close 
with the enemy and to push on to its successive objec- 
tives without de\'iaiing from the prescribed general 
direction of attack. 

527. It is desirable that combat aviation stipport the 
attack throtigh tlie depth of the hostile position by 
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fOiicciuraietl ;iiiacks on that pan of the front where 
the ;ULack seeks decisive results. (Cooi'dination with 
combat aviaiioti will be in accordance with FM 100-20 
and 31-35.) 

528. The attack nmsi not permit its advance to lie 
long arresied by hostile chemical concentrations. Coti- 
taininaied lerrain wliich cannot lie avoided is posted 
and passed with the ]irotection of gas masks. 

529. Whether the main attack is based tipon an en- 
velopment or a penetration, the battle generalK 
develops into local conflicts along two opposing fronts. 
Dnring the conrse of battle, the combat action of nnits 
may nndergo a change as between envelopment and 
penetration. A force that lias snccessfnily en\'elo])cd 
the enemy's flank may have to make a frontal attack 
to defeat a hostile reserve, or may find a favorable 
opporttmity to attack the hostile resistance in flank. 
In a ]ienetraiion, once minor resistances have been 
overrun, the oiuflanking action of small units is the 
most efFeciive means of reducing the stronger hostile 
defense areas. 

530. An attack seldom is executed exactly as planned. 
As long as the enemy has any freedom of action, 
nnexpectcd difficulties are encountered whicli cnlmi- 
iiatc in a crisis. The approach of this critical phase of 
the attack nmst be recognized by the commander so 
that timely nieasnres can be taken to shape the course 
of action to secure a favorable outcome or to prevent 
a reverse. (See pars. 458-404.) 

531. As the attack progresses, more control will of 
necessity have to be decentralized to stibordinate com- 
manders to permit them to meet the rapidly shifting 
situation. Means must be provided these connnanders 
to |3ermtt execution of the mission assigned them. 

Reconnaissance aviation nmst also continue to in- 
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form higher comn<aiuti.'rs concerning (IcvclopniciiLs 
lartlici" in rear ol' tlie b;utle from, sncli as shifting of 
liostile reserves, arrival of reinlorcenients, and train 
niovements. From these reporis and otiier informa- 
tion, commanders direct the movomcnts of reserves 
toward those portions of tlie hostile front that offer 
the greatest prospects for decisive sncccss, ;ind to sup- 
port the attacking troo]js in repulse of counterattacks. 
Combat aviation may be effectively employed to attack 
enemy reserves and counterattacking forces, 

532. In an attack of a .stabilized frnn(, the approach 
has already been effected and the attack opens with a 
coordinated assaidt. The Jiour of the assault is fixed 
by the commander of tlie i\'hole front from which the 
a.-isaitk is to be laiinchetl. The exact day anc! hour are 
kept secret until the latest practicable moment. 

533. On a stabilized front, the period during whicii 
the opjjosing forces iiave been in coiuact makes ai'ail- 
able more detailed information of the enemy's defen- 
sive di.s[30sitions. The completeness of iiilorniatinii 
wiW depend upon the length of time the front has 
been stabilized and the efFieicncy of intelligence meas- 
ures. Available information is .mgmenced by con- 
tinuous reconnaissance. Reconnaissance ihroughoiti 
I)reparation for the attack is conducted in such 
manner that the appearance of normal activity is 
maintained. lnlV)rmalion i.s disscntinaietl in the form 
of intelligence summaries, maps, and air plif)tograph.s. 

THE ASSAULT 

534. .Against a strong resistance and well-organized 
tlefen.se, the. superior conmiander will pre|Jare (lie 
nssauli by concenirai ing the firepois'cr of all supfion- 
ing weapons to neutralize the enemy and wear down 
bis power of resistance before Inimehing the assault. 
After ihe first onrnsii. a series of local assaults deliv- 
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ered by units ol varying sirenj^iii on ilieir own initia- 
ii've coniinucs the action. Each unit delivers iis ass;tult 
at ilie earliest nionient iliai promises success. 

The commander of ilie unit will have arranged to 
deliver ihe assault on a lime schedule, or will notify 
I he supporting weapons, by a prearranged signal, thai 
he is about lo assaidt. The intensity of supporting 
fires is increased. Under cover ol' the supporting fire, 
the assaidt unit advances close to its objective. Wlien 
the supporting fires are lifted from the objective, the 
assault unit overruns the hostile resistance in a single 
rush. Any delay in launching the assault after the 
fires lift allows the enemy to man his defenses. 

CONTINUATION OF THE ATTACK 

535. After the assault of an organized position, the 
attack, often bieaks up into a scries of separate com- 
bats Vk^hich are continued throughout the depth of 
the hostile position. 'l"hese combats are directed by 
subordinate conmianders within their zones of action 
and are supported by all the means at their disposal. 
The first task is to capture assigned objectives. Resist- 
ances are reducet! by fire or are outflanked. 

Reserves are disposed behind jioints where the grcat- 
tjst progress is being made, lo protect the flanks of the 
leading luiits and support them in the repidse of 
counterattacks. All reconnaissance agencies search 
for probable assembly areas of hostile reserves, so that 
enemy preparation for counterattack may be broken 
up by artillery fire and air attack. If the attack is un- 
able to make further prtJgress, the captured terrain is 
proniptiy organized for all-around defense and held 
mitil the attack can be continued. 

536. Road conditions, the possibility of maintaining 
anmiunition supply, and the enemy's reaction follow- 
ing our successful assault tietertnine when and in wliat 
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snen<;ih the artillery will be riio\'c;cl inio atUaiiccd 
positions.- 

Artillery executes its missions with the fewest possi- 
I)Ie ciiangcs of position. Fi-ctiuent changes of jxjsition 
reduce the voiunie of five support. The occupation 
of new positions and renewal of fire require consid- 
erable tiine. Ne\'eriliriess, change of position slioidd 
be made un!iesitatin;;'.ly when fire effect or deficiency 
in liaison with the attacking echelon requires it. 
Chans^es of position generally are cllecied by echelon 
after tiniel) reconnaissance of advanced positions. 

Artillery promptly fives upon enemy troop assem- 
blies, troops fornn'n'J for coiuiterattack, and on an)- 
rearward position on whicii the enemy attempts to 
reconstitute his defense. 

537. If the tide of battle turns against the enemy, he 
may endea\or to disenga^^e his forces and renew the 
def'^'nse On a rearward jjo^^ition, or he may fight a 
delaying action initil battle can he renewed under 
conditions more favorable to liim. Ordinarily, the 
enemy will strive to hold out initil ni";htfal] and effect 
his withdrawal under cover of darkness. 

Frequently the enemy will disclose his interuions to 
withdraw. Attacking troops must exercise great vigil- 
ance in ol)5er\ing the conduct of tlie enemy in their 
front, press their attack with energy and maintain 
close contact with him. Reconnaissance aviati"n 
searches the rear areas for indications of retrojjracle 
movements of artillery and trains. 

538. If the enemy succeeds in wfihdrawing his mai'or 
forces from action, tlie commander intensifies recon- 
naissance to obtain the necessary information upon 
which to decide what line of action to follow. Aggres- 
sive action may prevent the enemy from reconstitut- 
ing his defense on a rearward position. If the enemy 
succeeds in occupying a new position during darkness, 
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a renewal ol tlie ;uiack in I'orce mmt be delayed until 
dayliglu. 

It may he of great ad\'ant;ige to regrou]5 tlie attack 
forces during tlie advance to the new position and 
launch the main attack on another part of the front. 
Effort is made to exploit the moral ascendency by a 
qtiick and jjowerful blow before the enemy can recon- 
stitute his defense. The action of tanks or armored 
units and combat aviation at this time may be decisive. 

539. If the enemy is fighting a delaying action on an 
extended front, the objective ordinarily will be at- 
tained more (jnickly by concentrating on a decisive 
part of the front and attacking with energy and dis- 
patch. An attack pushed deeply and energetically 
through the hostile front will force the enen^y to an 
early evacuation of the whole front. 

540. In case of a hreak-ihrough. armored units pene- 
trate deejaly into the hostile position and attack the 
enemy's reserves, artillery, and command and signal 
communication centers. The gap is widened by attack- 
ing its flanks. Other mobile forces are sent through 
the gap to exploit the advantage gained and to attack 
I he enemy in rear and prevent his escape. At this 
iiuic the niaxtnnim efforts of combat aviation may be 
<:onrentrated in cooperation with the ground forces 
e.sjjloitittg' tile break-through. 

541. When the attack does not reach its objective or 
does not break through the hostile position diirint; 
the day, foot troops intrench themselves at the p'linis 
reached. The night is utilized to extend the advance. 
.Strong patrols with machine guns are sent forward to 
occupy advanced positions. Ihe foot troops advance 
and intrench in a new position under the protection 
of tliese patrols. iSeveral advanres of this character 
may bring the troops wiihin assaulting distance of 
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the hostile posiiioi!.. Tlicst: iiij^lit acU;tnc'cs must be 
coortliiiritcd with tlie artillery and coiiilj;u aviatioti, 

RELIEFS TO CONTINUE THE ATTACK 

542. In offensive combat, a relief may be necessary to 
continue (he niomenttitii of the attack with fresh 
troops; to cliange the direction of the attack, or to 
extend an eii\elo|jment; or to initiate a strong offen- 
sive on a front where stabilization has existed. 

543. \\'hen a relief is necessary, \\'arning orders are 
issued by each eommander (higher commander, re- 
lievinjr unit, and nnit to be relieved) to each of his 
stiboidinaic imits. W^arning orders inclnde: approxi- 
niaie hour the movement for the relief is to begin; 
zones in u'liich relieving units are to operate; and the 
restrictions imposed npon reconnaissance parties as 
10 she, roities, and hours of operation, 

544. Personal reconnaissance by (he commander and 
staff of the lelieving unit and prior conference witti 
the commander and staff of tlie relieved unit are high- 
ly desirable. W'fien neither is possible, relieving nnii.s 
mo^'c foruMid to aiiack without delay, reconiioiiering 
as ihcy go. As they niove forward, commanders make 
every elloii to locate commanders of units to be re- 
lieved. 

545- A plan is foinitilated and orders are issued cov- 
ering tlie mo\emcnt of relieving imils. Fiindamenially 
the operation is (lie same as the development of a 
comniand for combat. In the pre]j.'«rai)on of tlie [)lan, 
restrictions imposed by higher authority because of 
other traffic in the zone of ad\ance to relief, the 
greater road S]jaces that may be reqiu'ied because of 
increased distances between units, the ro;id net, and 
practicability of cross-coiuiiry mo^enient must be con- 
sidered. The plan nuisi be flexible as lo times and 
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routes of inovenieni. The size ol ilie unit iiivotvud 
and the speed with which the relief must be conducted 
will govern the thorougliness with which the details 
of the plan are prepared. 

546. In accordance with the plan of the higher coin- 
nuinder, commanders and stalls of both the relieving 
and relieved units arrange and agree upon such details 
as guides, use of roads, fire support to be furnished by 
the relieved unit, security measures whicli will be 
provided for the incoming troops by the iniit to be 
relieved, transfer of the existing signal coninuinication 
system, administrative matters, and the time command 
passes to the relieving unit. 

547. The principal task involved in a passage of lines 
is the preparation for continuing the attack. There- 
fore, the incoming commander must assume conunand 
of the zone of action before his troops reach their 
attack positions. 

548. Units to be relieved furnish guides. Guides meet 
the relieving unit before it enters the area and conduct 
it to assembly positions. Whenever possible, guides 
are furnished for units down to and including the 
platoon. 

549. The plans for executing the relief nnist be in 
harmony with the plans for continuing the attack. 

When the relief is executed in darkness, troops 
relieved are withdrawn promptly from the zone of 
action before the attack is continued. Artillery of the 
relieved unit (and frequently other supporting weap- 
ons) may be held in position to support the attack. 

When the relief is executed in daylight, iroo|:is re- 
lieved or passed through remain in position and coji- 
tinue the fire support of the new unit until their fires 
are masked and until the aitack has progressed far 
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enough for ilie relicv'cd troops lo be ;tsscmb)cd .-inci 
reorganized wiihoiii undue casualties. 

550. If the c-xact Ioc;ilion of forward elements lo be 
relieved is known, and if relief is effected at nif^ht, (he 
line of dejjariinx' for the attack is tfie line held In' the 
foi\i"ircl elements. \Vlien ihc exact location of the 
most advanced elements of luiit to be relieved is 
imknown, the line of dei>arturc nuist not be fonvard of 
the line held by most advanced elements whose loca- 
tion is known. In daylight an'd terrain permitting, 
a line of dejiamire beivveen (he forward elements to 
be relie\'ed and a covered position close in their rear 
mav be beuer than a line coincidins' with the Iront- 
line elenients. 

551. To clisciosf: the fact that a relief is in prr)gress 
in\'iies disaster— a heavy bombardment by air and 
artillery, a coiinteratiack, or both— at a time when 
congestion and traffic circulation are doubled. 

552. In reliefs on a scale large enough lo require more 
than a single nit^ht, troojJS and ti'ansjiorl of the reliev- 
ing unit are concealed during periods of visibiiiiy. 
The relief is oin ied out by echelon. To prevent ih.e 
discovery of ike relief through the capture of prisoners 
by the enemy during an inter\ening day or night, 
front-line elements ate relieved during the last night 
preceding the resiiinption of the attack. 

Woods, fog, and defilade are utilized in the ap- 
proach when the relief is made in daylight. Smoke 
is placed on hostile observation posts and hostile for- 
ward elements. Mobility, ruses, feints, and demon- 
strations are exi>loiied. 

553. During the course of the relief, artillery main- 
tains its normal fires, but is prepared to execute coun- 
terbaltery and protective fires along the front of the 
relief in . the event of a counterpreparation or of attack 
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by ihe enemy. During a night relief, artillery fires 
may be so timed as to conceal noise of motor vehicles 
or tanks nioving tip into position. 

Section tV. ATTACK FROM THE DEFENSIVE 
PLANNED DEFENSIVE-OFFENSIVE 

554. .-V commander wiili an offensive niission may de- 
cide to assume the clefcnsive initially because of tem- 
porary combat inferiority or lo create a situation 
which will place the enemy at a tactical disadvantage 
and offer opportunity for a decisive cotmterollensive. 
In either case, an early adoption of the offensive to 
attain the objective is conieni]j]ated. By inducing the 
enemy to attack first, the commander hopes lo Tix and 
exhaust him and then, when he i§ clisorgani/.ed, to 
latnich the cotniteroffensive. 

This type of action demands the highest type of 
leadership and tactical skill and troo]3s~wiili a high 
<^>rcler of training. The major problem for the com- 
mander lies in timitie the attack. 

555. The selection, occupation, and organization of 
the defensive position conforni to the general doctrines 
discussed in sections I and II, chapter 11, except' thai 
organization of the ground is not as complete as is 
rccpiired for a protracted defense and a larger propor- 
tion of the close-conibat clemeiiis of the conimand are 
assembled concealed in a position favoring the execu- 
tion o£ the contemplated ctiiiiiterolfensive. 

556. Conduct of the defense tonforms to the doctrine 
discussed in section II. chajHer 11. 

As soon as the ])iirpose of the initial defense has 
been accomplished, the coiinterofTensive is launched. 
Thereafter, the concluct of the action is that of the 
attack. 
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THE COUNTEROFFENSIVE 



557. A del'ending force frcqtieiul;' has ;)n opportunity 
to adopt the oncnsi\'e. \'V|icii a general counterattack 
launched by the defender throw's the attacker back 
following an apparenily successful advance, or when 
a hostile at(ack Ijreaks doivn, the enemy seldom will 
be able to withsumd a deicrmincd count erolfensi\'e. 
The enemy artillei-y (ire still may i)e superior but his 
attacking echelon will he disorganized and signal com- 
niimication iti his forward area will be disrupted. If 
the defender seizes the iniliatii-e and passes to an 
odensive before the attacker can reco\'cr from his dis- 
organisation and can ]jro]3erly dispose his r&scrves, 
results often are dccisii'C. The defense must be prc- 
jjarecl to pass to the oirensr\e and exploit the resiUts 
of successful defensive actitin. 

558. The general doctrines governing the preparation 
for and conduct of an attack arc ap))licable to the 
c()iinterofrensi\'e. 

Section V. PURSUIT 

559. The pmsnii is lamiched when the etnemy is no 
longer able to maintain his jjosition and endeavors to 
escape l5y retreat. A connnander recognizes success by 
the continued ach'ance of his troops in a deci.si\e direc- 
tion and the capture of critical objecti\'es: by the 
number and morale of capitired prisoners; by the 
number of abandoned weajjons: by ihe numbers of 
hostile cicad; by the diniinution of hostile artillery 
tire: by the relaxation or cessation of hostile counter- 
measures; and from reports that the enemy is with- 
drawing. 

560. VVhen a commander recognizes that the enemy 
is ha\'ing difhculty in maintaining his position, he 
utilizes all means to maintain the continuity of the 
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aiiack ;md lo cxcfi a iclcnilci>5 pressure on ilie dcleaicd 
enemy. 

Effective piirsiiii rcf|Liiies Icaclcrslii)) and exercise of 
initiative to the hi<^l>C!>i de,s;rce in all eciiolons of com- 
mand. All conniKinders in the attack eclielon spur 
oti their trc)0])s and clinch the ad\'atuage with their 
reserves, I'nrsuii of a defeated cneniy is ])nslied to ilie 
iimiosi limit of endurance of troops, anim:ils, and 
vehicles. Abandoned enemy materiel is prom])ily put 
into ii.se to augment that of the pnrsiii\i!^ force or to 
replace losses. No opportunity is given the enemy to 
reorganize his forces and rcconsiituie his defense. 

561. The object of the pursuit is the annihilation of 
the hostile forces. This can seldom be accom]ilislied 
by a straight pushing back of tlie hostile forces on 
iheir lines of coitiinutiication. Direct prcssine against 
the retreating forces nwst l)e combined with an cn\el- 
oiling or encircling maneuver to place iroops across the 
enemy's lines of retreat. Encirclement of both flanks 
of the retreating forces or of their separate elements 
IS attempted wherever conditions permit. Mechanized 
units are particularly suited for this piu"])osc. 

By the coordinated employiiiem of c\;ery available 
agcn<y of dcstniction and terrorizatioii. tlie shaken 
morale of the defeated enemy is con\'ertt'd iiuo panic. 
"I'he inti|3ie!U dissolution of his organization is trans- 
formed into rout. 

562. In ainici|iation of tlie time tor launching the 
pursuit, the commander causes preparatory measures 
to be taken. These measures include necessary plans 
and orders in all echelon.s. l^.eserves arc regrou|>ed 
and tnotori/cd. .Artillery and other necessary units are 
attached to the direct pressure forces for the pursuit. 
Distant ob)eciives arc assigned to the jirincipal tactical 
groiijjings. Missions are assigned to the artillery in 
general supison to obstruct ino\ement on hostile ave- 
nues ol withtlrawal, Coml'at aviation is cm])loyed 
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against ihosc laigeis ol opportimiiy and other objec- 
iiv(;s which will comribiiie mosi lo the success of ihe 
pinsiiit. 

563. The pitrsuit is conducted on a broad front. Mo- 
tor transportation, including transportation captured 
I'roni the enemy or abandoned by him, is employed to 
expedite the nio\ement of foot troops. Troops before 
whom the enemy is gi\'iiig \vay send in their reserves 
to gain his flank and rear or to break through his 
eoveritig ti'oops. 

564. The forces engaged in the direct pressure and in 
the encircling itianeu\'ers are assigned directions, zones 
of action, and Qbjecti\es designed to bring the pursuit 
to a tiecisive conclusion. .Such directions and zones 
of action may be around the flanks or through tiie 
wider gaps which defeat has opened in the hostile dis- 
position;,, or may be a continuation of the existing 
^ones ol action. 

565. Conibai axiatioti concentrates on critical points 
■M lines of coiiniiunication in tlie enemy's rear area, 
on hostile columns in retreat, and on hostile reserves 
endea\oring to reconstitute the defense. It attacks 
defiles on the enemy's line of retreat and disrupts 
Lraffic on the main road's atid railroads in the enemy's 
rear area. Reconnaissance a\'iation reconnoiiers \'ital 
points along the roads in the enemy's zone of retreat 
to keep contact with retreating columns and to locate 
any movement of hostile reinforcements, and keeps 
ground commanders ini'onned of the hostile activities 
and mo\emeni within their zones of action. 

556. The employmetit of artillery is based upon the 
ntaximum ex]j]oitation of the mobility of lighter pieces 
and the long range of ilie heaxicr types. So long as 
the withdrawing eneniy can be engaged- with obserx'cd 
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iuul ]jlaime(l fire, a ]3ortion ol lIic ariillL'ry remains in 
posiiion lo firo on ilie more distant larj^eis. 

'J"he artillery aiiaclied to the pusutng forces, in addi- 
tion lo its stipjjorting action, fn-es on hostile elements 
aiLcmpting to form columns in rear of the enemy's 
co\'ering troo]>s, and gradually takes over the missions 
of the artillery remaining in posiiion, 

567. The ]>in pose of the encircling matieiiver is to get 
in rear of ihe defeated enemy and Iiali his retreat so 
thai he may be destroyed between the direct pressure 
and encircling forces. 

When nianicable, mobile forces in tlie encirclin<r 
maneuvers uthance along roads paralleling the enemy's 
line of retreat to cut hini off at dehles, bridges, and 
otlier critical points. W hen the encircling forces can- 
not oiudistanre the enemy, they puslt through to a 
critical locality and engage the enemy's main forces 
in Hank. 

Armored and motorized units are employed in the 
encircling maneu\ers and condiat a\iation niav be co- 
ordinated with tliese maneu\crs. The employment of 
airijornc troops to seize defdes or other critical terrain 
objectives dec']) in the liostile tear, pending the arrival 
of more powerful nif>l)iie encircling forces, may con- 
tribute decisi\ely to a successliil purstiit. 

568. The achance in the decisive direction nnist be 
maintained. Hostile rear guards or forces on flank 
positions niiisi not uirn pursuing forces from tlie deci- 
si\e (iirect'on. Ever) effort nnist be made to block the 
main hosti'ie force. When necessary, a new encircling 
force to continue the piirstiit is Gonstitnted. 

W^hen the enemy succeeds in establishing himself in 
a jjosition frf)m which he cannot be dislodged quickly, 
the superior connnander takes prompt measures to co- 
ordinate the attack again, supporting it with all a\ail- 
ablc means. (See pars. 538 and 539.) 
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569. The eneiny's aiienipis to organize 'liis retrear 
under rhe cover of darkness inusi be friisiraied. Under 
no circiitnsiances miisi he he allowed to break conian. 
Units wliich have advanced without serious opposition 
cotnintie their inarch dtiring the nigin. Other tinits 
i>rg;ini/e siiccessi\-e limited objective attacks against 
I lie enemy in their front. 

Dnriiig a niglu ptirstiit, the leading detachments 
j>tis!i their advance along ail available roads, followed 
1>\' the main pttrsning forces. The artnched artillery 
advances by eclieion, going into sticcessive positions 
from which it can inteidict the enemy's routes of 
retreat by map (iring or by fire directed by observers 
whicli accompany tlie leading detachments. Prompt 
report is made wJien objectives are reached so that 
artillery fires may be coortlinated. 

Combat aviation searches enemy rotttes of retreat 
with Hares, and attacks enemy cohnuns and critical 
points in the enemy's rear area. 

570. Pursuit recpiires extensive reliance tipon radio 
for coinnnniicati(ni whh tlie leading troops. The im- 
portance attached to hostile iitiercejJtion of radio coni- 
mtmication in otlicr sittiations does not obtain in cqnal 
degree in pnrsm't. Eflon is made to intercept the ene- 
my's radio messages. The construction of wire lines 
is concentrated along the more important axes. Com- 
mand posts or ad\'ance message centers are established 
close behind the leading troops. 

571. Adequate provision for the supply of annunni- 
lien and motor fuel to the jjtirstting troops is essential 
to tiie sticcess of the ptirstn't. Every oppontinity mtist 
be seized to augment stipplies of all kinds from cap- 
(nred or abandoned stocks. The commander nitist 
relieve the ]Jiirsning colttmns of ail worries concerning 
stipply and evactition. 
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Sectiott VI. SECURITY IN THE OFFENSIVE 



572. Success or failure erf an ofFensivc is dependciu in 
;i huge measure upon ilie aciion taken lo protect ihf 
counnancl iVom hostile reaction. Open Hanks are high- 
ly \'iilner:)hle. The best security is to keep the enemy 
so hea\'ily involved that he has no time or means 
a\ailable to endanger the success of the attack. Secur- 
ity of attack forces is assured hy a liniely searcli foi- 
information in all directions from which a hostile 
threat may eome, by the proper disposition of security 
forces of ample mobility antt combat power, and by 
[jiottipt dispatch of accurate information and orders 
to security forces. 'Phis is ]>articularly true in security 
against hostile forces of great mobility sucli as air, 
lank, moiori/ed and cavalry luiits. In ofTcnsive 0]>era- 
tions, the ser\ irc of security is [icrfornietl in accordance 
with tlie general doctrines discussed in chapter 7. 

573. In offensive fipcration.s, the mass of available 
njeans for defense against air and mcchani/cd' attack is 
disposed to fa\or the main attack. Tlie combat means 
for defense against air attack are supjilemenicd by 
iitili'/.atioii of cover, defdatie, dispersion, and niglii 
movements to titc maximum. The combat means for 
defense agaitist attack by tanks or otiier mechanized 
forces are supplemented by utilization of nattn'al and 
artifjcinl obstacles to protect the flanks and rear of ihc 
connnand, by dispersion, and by night movements. 
(Sec ehs. 7 and 11.) 

574. Antitank guns in each echelon of troops are dis- 
posed' to cover the most likely a\ei!iies oE approach 
of hostile mechanized units; the bulk of the antitank 
gtnis are held mobile, prepared to meet a hostile 
mechanized attack at any [loint. Protection against 
meijliaiiized attack is best assured through the tisc ol 
^irategTcall^^ located obstacles strengthened by demoli- 
tions and niines and protected by mobile antitank 
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gnus suppoiicil ijy every liable and cHcctivc means 
of fire sujjpori. Such action i.solaies and destroys the 
hostile iiiecliatiized i'oiccs. 

575. Ill oflensi\e ojjeraLioiis. ilie greatest need for se- 
curity exists during critical phases of the Ijaiile. Secur- 
ity is enhanced by meeting possible threats with heavy 
fire before iliey can de\elo]j. The action of combat 
aviation against highly mobile threats and against 
close, less moljile threats is patticnlatly effective, espe- 
cially if hostile troops or ^■eIn■c!es are in close forma- 
tion. 

Section VII. TERMINATION OF OFFENSIVE ACTION 

576. .An olfensi\e action once begun is halted only by 
hostile reacti<in or ijy other elements in the situation 
which demand it. 

If, during the course of an attack, it becomes neces- 
sary to jjass to the dclen,si\'e, tlie leading foot elements 
intrench theuisel\'cs on the ground held. The leading 
echelon then is ihiimcd out and fortes are rcdistrib- 
ured to organize the defense in depth. It may be 
necessary to move some eleinenis to the front or rear 
for short distances to establish the defense on favorable 
terrain and secure flanking fire. Since any major 
adjustments aitcin]Jte<.l in daylight will probaijty result 
in hea\)' casualties, the general jjosition of attacking 
units is maintained until darkness, when the selected 
defensive position is occupied and organized as des- 
cribed in chapter II, 

If the simalion demands major adjitstntents in day- 
light, they are accomplished under protection of fog 
or smoke, and maximtmi lire stipport by artillery and 
other su]jporiing weapons. Combat a\iation may be 
employed in coordiwaiion with tlie other forces. 

577. If, during the course of an attack, it beco.nes 
necessary to break oft the action and withdraw, the 
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command initially passes to the defensive. The coin- 
pieteness of the defense is dependent upon the situa- 
tion and whether the initial dcfcn',i\e and ilie with- 
drawal must be executed in daylight or darkness. 
Thereafter, the wiiiidrawal is executed affording to 
the doctrines discussed in chapter 12. 
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CHAPTER n 



THE DEFENSIVE 

Section I. ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 
GENERAL 

578. The general.objeci of defensive combat is to 
time pending tlie develojjniont of more f:u'orable con- 
ditions for uiutei taking ilie offensive, or to economize 
forces on one front for the purpose of concentn'itiii,j> 
Superior forces for a decision elsewhere. 

Under ihe Hrsi of these objects, a commander may 
assume the defensive pentling the arrival of reinfoice- 
ments, or he may be thiown on the defensive by irilc- 
riorit)' in minibcrs, disposition, oi training. He niiiy 
take up a defensi\'e position and invite attack ;)s [5art 
of a deliberate plan to win the battle by a counier- 
ofTensive. 

Under the second object, the tlcfeiisi\e is usually 
expressed in the mission received from hij^her aiiihor- 
ity. 'J his mission may be to hold a vital area pending 
completion of the maneuver of other forces to protect 
a flank, or to contain an enemy force while an oHensive 
is being conducted on another pari of the front or in 
another theater. 

579. Our defensive doctrine contemplates the organi- 
zation of a battle position to be held at all costs, and 
the use of co\criiig forces to delay and disorganize the 
ud\'ance of the enemy and to deceive him as to~the 
true location of the battle position, (See par. 591.) 

RECOiNNAISSANCE AND SELECTION OF POSITION 

580. The mission, ilie situation, and the terrain limit 
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liie choice of localities where the defense iniiy be 
ofTered. 

Commanders of lurge units usually dciermiiie from 
the map the general locHiioii ol the hauie position. 

The position on which battle is oflered must con- 
form to ilie object of the defense and slionld facilitate 
future maiieu\ef without jeopardizing the success of 
the defense. It nnisi force the enemy to a tfireet attack 
or a lime-consinning maneuver, as a [jobiiioti that can 
be readily ;i\'oided has no defensive xakie, A fiank. 
position must draw the enemy from his original direc- 
tion of ad\ancc. 

581. Reconnaissance of the position is as detailed as 
the situation permits. It inckides a study of ilie prin- 
cipai routes of hostife iipproach, terrain available for 
hostile obser\'ation, and the corridors most ad\'ania- 
geous to the hostile attack. A studv of tlie terrain in 
which the enemy must carry out tiis attack will give 
valuable indications t>f Iiis possible assembly positions, 
the location of his artilleiy, the terrain favorable for 
attack by his mechanized forces, and the area most 
advantageous for his main attack. 

582. If contact with the enemy has not been made, 
the commander ordinarily is free to make a detailed 
reconnaissance of posiiion. select the terrain on which 
to defend, and decide <)n the .best distribution of 
troops. In this case, tlie conmiand usually is developed 
into an assemblj posiiion preliminary to de]jloymeni 
for defense. 

583. liasing hi', aaion on his mission, his personal re- 
connaissance, the reconnaissance re])oris of his subor- 
dinate.s. and the available inlormation of the enemy 
and friendly troops, the commander forms an estimate 
of the enemy's ca()abiliiies and the j)robaljle front of 
hostile attack, and makes his decision regarding the lo- 
cation of the nsive strength. Avenues of approach which enable 
the attacker to reach the position under concealment 
or cover are sources of weakness. ' These avenues of 
approach may, however, be unsuited for enemy tank 
attacks. Clear fields of fire over which the enemy must 
advance for some distance under the defender’s fire 
are sources of strength in a defense against foot troops, 
but may furnish excellent terrain for hostile mechan- 
ized attack. The defender must be prepared to meet 
that form of attack which the terrain favors. 

589. A position combining all defensive advantages 
will seldom be available. The weak points of a posi- 
tion are strengthened. A short field of frontal fire is 
compensated b\ dense flanking fires and heavy mortar 
and artillery concentrations; exposure to hostile ob- 
servation, by distribution in depth and construction of 
dummy works and masks; deficient observation, by in- 
creased strength of local garrisons. Persistent clienii- 
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cals, demolitions, and mines can be used effectively to 
strengthen exposed flanks and to contaminate and 
block covered avenues of approach leading into the 
position. 

590. The defense, no less than the offense, must effect 
surprise. The organization of a defensive system must 
not betray the defensive dispositions. They should 
mask the real defensive organization. Every available 
means must be employed not only to mislead the at- 
tacker as to the location of the position but also as to 
the strength and disposition of the defending force. 
Deception, delay, and security are obtained through 
the use of covering detachments. 

TACTICAL ORGANIZATION 

591. The defense is built around a series of tactical 
localities, the retention of which will insure the in- 
tegrity of the position. A battle position comprises a 
zone of resistance consisting of a number of mutually 
supporting defense areas disposed irregularly in width 
and in depth, each organized for all around defense 
with trenches, fox holes, obstacles, and emplacements. 
Tactical unity is maintained in each defensive area. 

A line joining the forward edge of the most ad- 
vanced organized defense areas is called tile main line 
nf resistance, ft is the line in front ol wlr'dt all ele- 
ments of the defense must he able to concentrate their 
fire to break up the hostile attack. The contour of 
the main line oi resistance is thus it regular in trace, 
with elements on it sited for frontal and flanking (ire. 

592. The distance between successive echelons on the 
battle position (units on the main line of resistance, 
company supports, battalion reserves, anil regimental 
reserves) should not exceed the effective range of 
small-arms fire. It should be sufficiently great, how- 
ever, to prevent any echelon from falling into the zone 
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of dispersion of artillery fire directed against a more 
advanced echelon. This distribution in depth dimin- 
ishes the effect of hostile lire and provides for con- 
tinuity in defensive fires and movement against the 
enemy, even though lie succeeds in penetrating into 
the battle position. 

593. The natural defensive strength of the position 
has a direct bearing upon the distribution of troops 
for its defense, both as to frontage and depth. The 
all-around defense of mutually supporting vital tacti- 
cal localities (key points) is of paramount importance. 
Portions of Lire front which have great defensive 
strength can be held with fewer men, or units can be 
assigned wider sectors, while the reverse is true in weak 
portions of the front. Some portions of the front may 
remain unoccupied yet be held effectively by a combi- 
nation of firepower and obstacles. Close terrain and 
exhausted troops require a greater density of troops 
forward toward the main line of resistance. For de- 
tails of infantry defense sec FM 7-20 and 7-40. 

594. The width of sectors assigned to infantry units 
varies with the natural defensive strength of the vari- 
ous parts of the position, the relative importance of 
the sectors, the degree of control required, and the 
number and strength of units available. The necessity 
for control and the character of fields of fire affect the 
intervals which tnay be permitted between tactical 
localities. Some variation in the width of .sectors may 
arise front the necessity for adjusting them to fix re- 
sponsibility for defense of terrain corridors. By adapta- 
tion of the width of sectors to their natural strength, 
there results an economy of force which enables the 
commander to hold out die maximum si l ength for use 

as reserves. 



595. Sectors are delimited in orders by boundaries— 
lines indicated on the map or ground extending from 
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real' to front. Boundaries are located so that there will 
be no question of the responsibility for the defense of 
the k.ey terrain which dominates a critical avenue of 
hostile approach. While it is frequently impossible to 
include both the avenue of hostile approach and the 
adjacent dominating terrain in the sector of the small 
units, the boundaries of sectors assigned to battalion 
and larger units should be located to insure .unity of 
defensive dispositions and fires in defense of these 
critical localities. 

Boundaries are extended forward of the battle posi- 
tion to the limit of the range of the weapons with 
which the unit is equipped. Boundaries may be ex- 
tended forward to include the outpost line in order to 
delineate the outpost responsibilitv of units on the 
battle position. The extension of boundaries to the 
rear is influenced largely by the existing road net and 
routes for movement within the position. 

596. The division commander determines the dis- 
tribution of the division artillery and its subdivision 
for combat (direct anti general support) . Since the 
rapid concentration of artillery fire on important ob- 
jectives is essential to a successful defense, when tbe 
situation permits, control of the aitillery under the 
direction of the division commander is preferable. 
Every effort is made to meet the hostile main attack 
with the mass of the artillery fire. 

'Fhe erhelonmrnt in depth of (he artillery takes into 
consideration the range of the various weapons, the 
location of the largets, and the possibilities of neu- 
tralization by hostile countcrbattcry fire. The echelon- 
ment is limited by the considerations di.M the entire 
artillery must, be able to com i nnate its fire in close 
support of the main line ol resistance, that the fore- 
most echelon can fire deep in the /one, and 

that the rearmost can support the rear defense areas of 
the battle position. 
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597. The battle position is protected by outposts 
whose mission is to provide time for the main force to 
prepare itself for combat, to deceive the enemy as to 
the location of the battle position, to force early de- 
velopment by the enemy, and to provide a deeper view 
within the terrain over which the attacker will ad- 
vance. 

Whenever practicable the outposts are located at 
sufficient distance from the main line of resistance to 
prevent the occupying forces from being taken under 
observed fire by hostile light artillery. Outposts will 
ordinarily not be established beyond the effective 
range of the light artillery of the battle position. 

The outpost line of resistance and the ground be- 
tween the outpost and the battle position are organ- 
ized for delaying action to the extent permitted by 
the time and labor available. 

598. When forced to withdraw under hostile pressure, 
the outposts conduct a delaying action. Every effort 
is made to deceive the enemy as to the exact location 
of the battle position. The withdrawal of the outposts 
must be so arranged that they neither will interfere 
with nor be endangered by the lire from the main 
position. Coordination is facilitated by (he use of pre- 
arranged signals and previously designated routes of 
withdrawal. 

599. Whenever practicable, an advanced covering 
force is employed in front of the outpost. The mission 
of this covering force is to inflict the maximum delay 
on the enemy; to permit the defender to utilize ad- 
vanced artillery observation: to permit the laying of 
mines, demolitions, and obstacles in front of the out- 
post and the battle position; and to deceive the enemy 
as to the actual locaiion of the battle position. Sim- 
ilarly, such forces may be employed on exposed flanks. 

600. Natural terrain obstacles, such as water courses, 
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heavily wooded areas, and swamps, are particularly 
lavorable areas for the operations of advanced cover- 
ing forces. 

The initial position of the advanced covering force 
and the terrain between this force and the outpost are 
organized to the extent practicable in the time avail- 
able. 

601. The advanced covering force should be mobile, 
"i he use of cavalry, armored and motorized troops, and 
engineers is indicated. It should have strong artillery 
and antitank support. Organic artillery may be rein- 
forced by artillery from the main force, temporarily 
emplaced in advance of the battle position. 

602. The advanced covering force fights delaying ac- 
tion in its withdrawal. It avoids serious engagement 
with the enemy. 

603. The direction from which the main attack may 
he expected and Lhe commander's plan of maneuver 
determine the initial locatioti of the reserve. Accord- 
ing to circumstances, it is echeloned for protective 
purposes iu rear of an exposed flank, held in a position 
in readiness from which it can deliver a prepared 
counterattack, so disposed that it can launch the 
counteroffensive by striking a hostile attack in flank. 

604. Horse cavalry units rarely should be called on to 
defend a position. Cavalry seeks to accomplish de- 
fensive missions hv delaying action or by defensive- 
offensive tactics. When required to defend in position, 
it operates in general as does infantry. 

605. Corps and divsion cavalry is employed on recon- 
naissance missions with especial attention to locating 
the mass of the hostile force. It mav be reinforced by 
motorized infantry, artillery, and engineers, and em- 
ployed as a mobile covering detachment. (See par. 
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579.) During battle it continues reconnaissance anti 
security missions, especially to the flanks. It may be 
held in mobile reserve or used to harass enemy flanks 
and rear when the situation permits. 

606. Armored units are not normally employed to 
hold defensive positions. They may, however, be em- 
ployed well forward to cover the occupation of a posi- 
tion by other troops. They employ delaying action to 
accomplish this mission. (See ch. 12.) Should the 
situation demand it, they may be required to hoid Th 
area pending the arrival of other troops. perform- 
ing such a task, they operate similarly tt> horse cavalry 
except that larger reserves are withheld initially for 
the purpose of counterattack. When supporting in- 
fantry, they constitute a powerful striking force and 
are held initially in reserve prepared for rapid entry 
into combat when an opportunity for a counterblow 
is presented. 

607. General reserves may be called upon to relieve 
units on the battle position, participate in a major 
counterattack or counteroffensive, extend the flanks 
of the battle position, or occupy a rear position. 

Prior to commitment to a definite line of action, 
they are held mobile, prepared to participate in battle 
in accordance with the plan of maneuver of the su- 
perior commander. While so held, they are disposed 
for all around defense against attack by hostile forces 
which may succeed in passing through or around the 
(tattle position. Necessary measures are taken for pro- 
tection against hostile aircraft and for countering an 
attack by airborne troops. 

ORGANIZATION OF FIRE 

608. Coordination of the fire of the infantry, artillery, 
antitank, antiaircraft, and other weapons is carefully 
planned and expressed in orders. Plans provide for 
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bringing the enemy under effective fire as early as 
practicable unless the situation requires that file be 
withheld to obtain surprise, and for so regulating the 
-ntensity of the fire that the enemy is subjected to 
i r ogress ively heavier fire as he approaches the de- 
fensive position. 

609. The organization of systematic Hanking fire by 
machine guns supplemented by other small anus con- 
stitutes the basis of defensive dispositions. Adjacent 
units, in addition to defending their own fronts, mu- 
tually cover one another’s fronts with flanking fire. 
Dead spaces in bands of machincgun fire are covered 
by the fire of other weapons. Fire effect is increased 
by obstacles which hold the enemy under frontal and 
flanking fire. Sectors of the defensive position espe- 
cially exposed to hostile fire may be left unoccupied, 
except at night and during periods of low visibility, 
and defended by flanking fire from adjacent sectors. 

Machine guns are so distributed in width and depth 
in each battalion defensive area as to take full act- 
vantage of terrain. As far as practicable, their fire 
should cover the entire front of the main line of re- 
sistance with continuous bands of fire. Some machine 
guns are sited to take under llatikinv hie hostile ele- 
ments which succeed in penetrating the main line of 
resistance. Some of the heavy machine guns are lo- 
cated where they can develop long-range fire during 
the hostile approach without disclosing the location 
of the main line of resistance. 

Artillery fire - is coordinated in the defensive plan of 
fire and is especially concentrated on the critical local- 
ities and on ground which is deed to or beyond the 
range of the five of oihei supporting weapons. A 
considerable portion of the nii.hcry iiin he capable 
of concentrating its fires on aiq enems penetration ol 
the battle position. The effective control of this fin- 
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requires good observation and efficient signal com- 
inu nication. 

610 . All possible measures are taken to insure security 
against mechanized attack. Antimechanized defense is 
organized throughout the depth of the position. The 
main antimechanized defensive effort is made in areas 
which are favorable to the employment of mechanized 
forces. Battalion and regimental antitank guns from 
concealed positions defend the forward part of the bat- 
tle position, while antitank weapons of higher units 
are echeloned farther in rear. Positions and routes for 
these weapons are reconnoitered. and the guns are 
held in leadiness prepared lor rapid movement to any 
threatened part of the front. (See also ch. 7 and sec. 
V, ch. 11.) 

Through a judicious combination of antitank weap- 
ons and obstacles, aided by artillery fire, tanks, and 
tank destrovers,. attacks by mechanized forces are 
broken up and halted as soon as they arc disclosed. 

611 . The division artillery commander prepares the 
general plans for the employment of artillery in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the division commander. 
Coord : n a' ion. between artillery fires and ilmse of other 
weapons is essential. It is effected principally through 
liaison la tw'-i n artillery units and the units thev are 
designated to support. The close support of the main 
line of re istance is a governing consideration in the 
formulation of all artillery plans. 

612 . The ortilhry plan of fire is based primarily upon 
the execution of a coumerpreparation to break up or 
cripple tlte hostile attack before it can be launched. 
Fire is not opened by the mass of the artillery until 
targets of sufficient impor’ance are disclosed. 

It is important to take hostile artillery under fire at 
an early moment, to interdict hostile routes of ap- 
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proach, and to dislocate the Itostile system of command 
and fire control. 

The artillery of the attacker is most vulnerable from 
the moment it comes within range ol the defender's 
artillery until it has completed its deployment.- Dur- 
ing this period, it constitutes one of the principal 
targets of the defender's artillery fire and aviation. 
The fire of all available artillery is concentrated to 
cripple the hostile artillery before it can get into ac- 
tion. Counterbait ery continues to be the principal 
mission of a portion oE the artillery, especially Lhe 
medium artillery, throughout the battle. 

The corps gives the division instructions regulating- 
he employment of the division artillery in the execu- 
tion of its more distant missions. The corps reinforces 
the action of the division artillery and extends its sec- 
tor of fire in depth by the use of tire artillery at its 
disposal. Long-range destruction and interdiction fire 
is directed especially on sensitive points in the enemy's 
rear areas and on his lines of communication (bridges, 
crossroads, and supply establishments) . 

613. Combat aviation attacks hostile ammunition and 
Other supply establishments, airdromes, railroad in- 
stallations, and bridges important in delaying or dis- 
locating the hostile preparations lor attack. Other 
remunerative targets for combat aviation are enemy 
columns, artillery in position, reserves, and mechan- 
ized forces. 

614. A ntianrraft artillery is disposed initial 1\ to pro- 
tect the organization and occupation ol the battle 
position. 

When the commander has determined on what front 
the enemy is making his main attack, the antiaircraft 
artillery concentrates its efforts on preventing air re- 
connaissance and attack on the threatened parts oE 
the defensive position, and on protecting the employ- 
ment of reserves for counterattack. 
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if sufficient antiaircraft artillery is available, some 
units are assigned to the defense of important roads 
and installations (railheads, ammunition establish- 
ments. and airdromes). The antiaircraft artillery in- 
telligence service gives prompt warning of the approach 
of hostile aircraft to all units concerned. (See par. 
58.) 

Antiaircraft artillery weapons are sited so they may 
he employed against attack by mechanized vehicles 
when this can be done without interference with their 
normal missions. In the event of simultaneous attack 
from hostile aircraft and mechanized vehicles, fire must 
be concentrated against the mote dangerous threat. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CROUND 

615. The organization of a position is limited only by 
the time and facilities available. Protection is to be 
sought in the distribution of defenses in depth and in 
width, their adaptation to the terrain, concealment 
from hostile observation, and in the strength of con- 
struction. From the beginning, great care is taken to 
conceal the most important works by camouflage or 
natural terrain features. Measures for increasing the 
effect of fire and for providing adequate signal com- 
munication take precedence over the construction of 
field fortification. 

616, Troops carry out the organization of the position 
in accordance with a plan of construction expressed 
in orders in the form of priorities. Alter the location 
of combat emplacements has been fixed, priority is 
given to clearing the field of lire, to removal of ob- 
jects masking our own observation, and to the de- 
termination of ranges to points in the foreground. 1 
These measures are followed ordinarily by the con- 
struction of the various defensive works and obstacles, 
and by the preparation of routes of approach for re- 
serves and for ammunition supply. Primary consid- 
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eration should be given to precisions for camouflaging 
the works as they are constructed. Work may proceed 
simultaneously on several items. 

Artillery and heavy weapons units give priority to 
the construction of observation and command posts 
and signal communication systems, and provision for 
the supply of ammunition. Shelter is constructed for 
personnel, and provision is made for camouflage of 
ammunition dumps and the protection of ammunition 
against the weather. For the protection of guns, more 
reliance is placed upon camouflage and provision for 
alternate positions than upon the fortification of gun 
emplacements. 

617. In the construction of abstnclrs, wire entangle- 
ments are sited so that their outer edges can be swept 
bv flanking lire. Other obstacles are coordinated with 
demolitions. All obstacles are covered by fire to hinder 
their removal. They should be concealed from hostile 
observation. 

618. Dummy works serve to mislead the enemy and 
disperse his fire. To be effective, they must closely 
resemble genuine works; dummy works easily recog- 
nizable as such give the enemy valuable negative in- 
formation, They must appear realistic. 

619. Channels of signal communication arc increased 
md alternate channels provided. Units are connected 
by wire lines not only with the rear but also laterally; 

he importance of lateral lines consists not only in 
affording direct signal communication between ad- 
jacent units but also in making available numerous 
alternative channels of signal communication between 
advanced units and the rear. Alternate command posts 
are selected and organized. 

620. Engineers are employed to impede the advance 
of the enemy by the execution of demolitions and by 
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the creation of a zone of obstacles, including mine 
fields and booby traps. When necessary, they defend 
the demolitions and obstacles which they construct. 
They increase the defensive powers of the other afrits 
by the construction of field works requiring special 
equipment or training, by technical assistance in other 
works of organization of the ground, and by furnish- 
ing them with the necessary looIs and engineer sup- 
plies. 

They may also be employed in the siting or prepara- 
tion of rear positions. In emergencies they may par- 
ticipate in the defense as infantry. 

621. The activities of the. chemical troops and en- 
gineers are closely coordinated. Persistent chemicals, if 
to be used, have especial defensive value by' reason of 
the fact that concentrations established before the 
hostile attack retain their effectiveness during the 
course of the attack. Barriers of persistent chemicals 
are placed to protect portions of the front and flanks 
of the position and to cover defiles, vital roads, road 
junctions, and wooded stream lines across or along 
favorable routes of hostile approach. When these bar- 
riers can be placed without hostile interference, per- 
sistent chemical mines are employed;' when the area 
is controlled by the enemy chemical barriers can be 
laid b) aviation, artillerv, or chemical mortars. In de- 
ciding to use persistent chemicals, the commander 
must carefully evaluate its effect on his contemplated 
future operations. 

622. The selection of a rear position at such distance 
from the main position that the attacker cannot direct 
the fire of his artillery upon it without displacing 
his batteries, facilitates the conduct of a flexible de- 
fense. The extent of its organization will depend upon 
the situation and the time available. The forces em- 
ployed in the construction of the rear position must 
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noi be obtained at the risk of jeopardizing ilie defense 
of the main battle position. 

623. ' The development of a hastily occupied defensive 
position into a more strongly fortified defensive sys- 
tem is dependent upon the situation and the time and 
material available for construction. This may take 
place on a front which has stabilized after an in- 
decisive battle, or is out of contact with the enemy. 

624. The development of such a defensive position 
aims first of all to strengthen the main line of resist- 
ance, battery positions, and the command and control 
facilities of the entire position. The means employed 
include numerous communication trenches; obstacles, 
including .tank barriers and mines; shelter for troops; 
observation and command posts, including alternate 
locations; signal communication; gun positions; and 
supply dumps. These works differ from those in mo- 
bile situations in the elaborateness and permanency 
of their construction. In areas of resistance in rear of 
the main line of resistance, permanent works are 
constructed to limit hostile penetration. All works are 
concealed or camouflaged. 

lu the siting of emplacements for defending troops, 
extreme care must be taken that there are no un- 
defended approaches from any direction that would 
permit hostile elements to work their way iti close 
enough to destroy the occupants with hand grenades 
or other close-combat weapons. Provision must be 
made for protecting the rear against attack by airborne 
troops and by highly mobile forces. 

625. Communication trenches greatly facilitate the 
exercise of command, the movement of troops, and the 
functioning of supply. In moving situations, time will 
rarely be available for the complete construction and 
camouflage of such trenches. They are indispensable 
in the prolonged occupation of a position. They are 
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constructed fii st over exposed stretches on the routes 
of approaclt from the rear; their entrances are con- 
spicuously marked. As a general rule, communication 
trenches should not be employed as combat emplace- 
ments. They should be sited so that they will not 
indicate to the enemy the location of combat emplace- 
ments. Their use, however, as part of a switch posi- 
tion in case the main line of resistance becomes 
untenable, should be considered. 

626. The nature of overhead cover varies with the 
location of the troops to be sheltered. 1'he only forms 
of protection having permanent value against fire are 
diigouts and concrete or steel shelters sufficiently re- 
sistant to withstand high-powered artillery lire and 
bombs from the an. Deep dug-outs in the front lines 
do not permit the prompt egress of troops, and in case 
rtf attack may become traps. Overhead cover for front- 
line troops is designed chiefly lo afford splinter-proof 
protection and shelter from the weather. Lack of 
strength is compensated for, as far as possible, by the 
increased number and smaller size of the shelters. 

627. Overhead cover is an essential means of conserv- 
ing the fighting capacity of the troops in the prolonged 
occupation of a position. 

Reserves within range of hostile artillery fire and 
subject to the attack of combat aviation are. as far as 
practicable, sheltered in bombproof dugouts. 

628. In a stabilized situation, the problem of drain- 
age assumes great importance; the siting of works with 
a view to effective drainage is always given due con- 
sideration. 

629. In addition to the depots of large units, small 
dumps of ammunition, rations, and materials needed 
in the construction and defense of the position are 
established in the sectors of small units. 
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630. The prioritv of work in the development of a 
position which is out o! contact with the enemy is 
determined largely by the time required for the con- 
struction of the essential works and the extent to 
which they lend themselves to camouflage. Provision 
must he made for camouflage belore the work is be- 
gun. Then camouflage is carried on continuously 
throughout the work. 

After reconnaissance and determination of the 
method of occupation of the position, command posts, 
observation posts, signal communication laciiities, ob- 
stacles, and shelters for the troops are constructed. 
Adequate forces must be concentrated early on im- 
portant works requiring a considerable period for 
their construction. To avoid disclosing the position, 
the construction of fire and communication trenches 
may be deferred until troops occupy the position. 

Section li. CONDUCT OF THE DEFENSE 

631. The defense is conducted along mobile lines. 
Mobility is obtained by the use of covering forces, hv 
improving facilities for movement within the battle 
position, by distribution of forces in depth, and by 
holding out reserves capable of rapid movement. Cov- 
ering forces delay, deceive, and disorganize the enemy; 
units in organized areas of the battle position hold 
their positions at all costs; reserves maneuver behind 
the pivots thus established. Mobile and rigid defense 
are combined so chat possession of the areas essential 
to the maneuver of the defensive forces is retained, 
the maximum forces are made available for counter- 
attack or counteroffensive purposes, and the eneim is 
deceived as to the character of the resistance with 
which he is confronted. 

632. The conduct of the defense must be aggressive. 
It must be prepared to take advantage of errors or 
failures on the part of the enemy. The roumci attack 
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i.s the decisive element ol deien-uve aciioti. It is seldom 
feasible to bold a defensive position bv passive resist- 
ance on!), 

633. The imegrit) ol the battle position is maintained 
b\ a combination of fighting in place and counter- 
attack. 

Regardless ol the considerations which dictated tin 
adoption ot a defensive attitude, the tactics of di- 
fensive combat me esse mially to develop the maximum 
firepower against an advancing enemy, to reduce out 
own losses by a better knowledge and utilization of the 
terrain, and thcreb) to stop the enemy’s advance or 
throw hint back by counterattack- 

634. In order to maintain itself in action in the face of 
hostile superiority, the artillery must fulls exploit its 
mobility. If there are indications that the location ol 
certain batteries has been discovered, such batteries 
effect a change to one of their alternate or supple- 
mentary positions. 

In quiet periods, artillery units assigned to counter- 
battcry and harassing missions may be moved to pre- 
viously surveyed positions for the delivery of fire. This 
movement, occupation of position, delivery of fire, 
and return to position arc generally accomplished 
during hours of chirk ness. 

635. When the imminence of the hostile attack is dis- 
covered. counterpreparation fires are directed upon the 
hostile attack formations, artillery, and command, ob- 
servation, and signal communication systems to break 
up the attack before if starts. A general counterprepa- 
ration involving all ol the artillery with the command 
is fired on the order of the superior commander. Local 
counterpreparations designed to cover only die points 
threaten- 1 In a local attack arc fired on the order of 
suboidnu e commanders. 
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636. If i lie enemy succeeds in launching his attack in 
spile o[ the counterpreparaiion, the artillery seeks to 
keep hjni under lire in considerable depth by placing 
defensive concentrations on his advancing attack eche- 
lons and on his reserves, and by continuing counter- 
battery fire. These fires are delivered on the request 
of supported unit commanders, or of observers follow- 
ing the progress of the attack with air or ground 
observation. 

637. Finally, defensive concentrations and barrages 
are fired close to ottr troops. They strengthen the fire 
of other weapons covering the most dangerous avenues 
of approach to the positions. Barrages generally are 
delivered on pyrotechnic signal from the front-line 
troops, but may be executed on report front artillery 
observers that the hostile attack is threatening the 
integrity of the position. 

Since a iinifovni distribution of artillery fire along 
the entire front is generally ineffective, plans for the 
delivery of concentrations and barrages are designed 
to provide fire on critical areas or Ironts. These (ires, 
especially the barrages, arc delivered at a high rate, 
and involve a great expenditure of ammunition. 
Hence, it is essential that front-line units carefully con- 
sider the emergency in their calls for artillery support. 

Provision should be made lor reinforcing counter- 
preparation and barrage fifes by artillery normally 
assigned to other missions, or by the artillery of ad- 
jacent divisions. 

638. In addition to the artillery, other supporting 
weapons participate in counterpreparaiion and bar 
rage fires. Their fires are coordinated with those of the 
artillery in the plan of defense. 

639. Infantry defends its position by employing all 
the weapons at its disposal in cooperation with artil- 
lery fires: As the enemy comes within range, the in- 
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fanny heavy weapons, iiuii'diiig those ol mins m 
reserve, are brought into action. 

640. A unit intrusted with the defense of a tactical 
locality under no circumstances abandons it unless 
authorized to do so by higher authority. Important 
localities on the main line of resistance must be de- 
fended to the last man. Local commanders take the 
necessary steps to maintain their positions, rectifying 
gaps in their dispositions or fires by the use of their 
supports. Plans are made for the employment of local 
reserves. As the area of their probable employment 
becomes apparent, reserves are moved to be more 
readily available tor action. 

641. When the front and direction of the main hostile 
attack have been determined, the defense takes final 
steps to meet it. Artillery and other supporting weap- 
ons deliver (ires on the attacking infantry. As the 
hostile attacking elements come within effective small- 
arms range anti are unmasked by the withdrawing out- 
posts. the defending force increases its lire "with till 
available weapons. Threatened sectors not fully garri- 
soned are occupied. Chemical troops, from positions 
well forward, supplement the fires of artillery and 
other supporting weapons with fires on avenues ol 
approach and on known or probable areas occupied 
Its the attacking troops. The bulk of the available 
reserves are held mobile, prepared for aggressive ac- 
tion. 

As ‘the enemy attack draws closer, machine guns 
switch their fires to their final protective lines; a!! 
weapons participate in the fire fight, until finally the 
enemy is stopped or driven back. 

642. Reconnaissance is conducted and plans are pre- 
pared lor the employment of reserves, based on the 
probable lines of action which may develop during 
combat. Reserves must he prepared to occupy a pre- 
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viously prepares! defensive area to chcrk a hostile 
penetration or an envelopment of the position, or to 
deliver ai counterattack lor the purpose of maintain- 
ing or restoring the main defensive position. Reserves 
are committed to the position only to the extent neces- 
sary to stabilize the situation and establish a firm base 
from which to launch a counterattack. Motor trans- 
portation is used to increase the mobility of reserves. 

643. Tanks are essentially offensive weapons. They 
are held in reserve in a covered position out of effect- 
ive artillery range until the situation is favorable for 
their employment. They constitute a powerful re- 
serve in the hands of the commander either to engage 
hostile tanks or to support a general counterattack^ - 
counteroffensive. 

644. Should the enemy succeed in penetrating or out- 
flanking the position, the defender seeks through fire 
and maneuver to eject the hostile elements. The fire 
of the supporting artillery is concentrated on the hos- 
tile elenlents which have entered the position. Local 
reserves, supported by all available weapons and pro- 
tected by smoke, counterattack against the flanks of 
the gap to thrust back the enemy before he has had 
lime to establish himself. Such local counterattacks 
must lie launched during the period of temporary con- 
fusion and disorganization which occurs when the at- 
tacking troops have entered the position and have not 
had time to reorganize and establish themselves. This 
period is relatively short. Consequently, the counter- 
attack must be delivered without delay, on the in- 
itiative of the local commander. The object of such 
counterattack is to stabilize the situation on that par- 
ticular part of the position and prevent widening of 
f he gap, Or, in case of a small penetration, to eject the 
enemy. .Surprise, boldness, and rapidity are the prin- 
cipal factors which lead to successful execution. Antic- 
ipatory planning, including reconnaissance and re- 
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hearsals is essential ior the prompt delivery of the 
counterattack. If the enemy is given time to reor- 
ganize and to place his machine guns and antitank 
guns in position to defend the ground he has gained, 
the opportunity to counterattack by local reserves 
probably has passed. Then only a well-prepared coun- 
terattack by larger reserves has much chance of suc- 
cess. 

645. Should the enemy succeed in penetrating 
through the position with a strong mechanized attack, 
it is essential that units on t he battle position close the 
gap thus created without delay, and before succeeding 
hostile uniLs can exploit the .success attained, The 
shoulders of the salient must be held at all costs. Local 
commanders must react promptly and on their own 
initiative rectify the situation. 

646. If the enemy has attained such success that local 
commanders are unable to eject him, the higher com- 
mander must decide whether to counterattack with 
reserves at his disposal to restore the battle position, 
to continue battle on the battle position and prevent 
further enemy advance, or to withdraw to a prepared 
position in rear. 

Time is required for the preparation of a major 
counterattack. Sufficient reserves must be assembled 
to carry the attack forward. Adequate fire support 
must be arranged. Assembly positions, zones of action, 
objectives, and time of attack are clearly specified. Sur- 
prise is an important factor. Employment of artillery, 
chemical troops and armored units is regulated and 
controlled by the higher commander. Whenever prac- 
ticable. the counterattack is launched against the flanks 
of the hostile salient. Advance planning for such an 
operation is essential in order to reduce to a minimum 
the time required in final preparation. 

In reaching a decision to withdraw to a rearward 
position, the commander must carefully evaluate the 
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time required to reach and organize such a position 
and the effect of hostile mechanized and air attacks 
on his withdrawing forces. The rapidity and power 
with which mechanized units and combat aviation can 
strike indicate the necessity for the organization and 
Occupation of the rearward position prior to the with- 
drawal of the forces directly engaged with the enemy. 
Reserves of higher commanders are suitably employed 
on such rearward positions. To order a withdrawal to 
an unorganized and unoccupied rear position in the 
face of attacks by mechanized forces and combat avia- 
tion invites disaster for the entire command. 

647. When the battle is interrupted by nightfall, 
combat outposts are established by front-line battal- 
ions. (See par. 659.) Provision is made for patrolling 
and illuminating the foreground and the intervals be- 
tween defense areas. Front-line garrisons may be 
reinforced. Machine guns are laid for their final pro- 
tective fires. Provision is made to place the defensive 
fires of artillery and other supporting weapons in front 
of the combat outposts. These fires cover those areas 
that cannot be reached by rifle and machine-gun fire 
and should be prepared while there is still some day- 
light. They are delivered on prearranged signals from 
the combat outposts. 

648. When the enemy succeeds in establishing himself 
on favorable ground at close range from the main line 
of resistance, it may be advisable to redistribute the 
defending forces in depth. In such case the main line 
of resistance may be shifted to the rear of the zone of 
resistance, and the original main line of resistance held 
by combat outposts: or the defense may be transferred 
to a rear position, in which case the preparations for 
a withdrawal from action and a renewal of the defense 
on the new position must be made in advance. (See 
ch. 12.) Withdrawal to a rear position is as a rule 
advisable only when the situation clearly shows that 
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i lie first position is untenable or will soon become un- 
tenable. 

649. When a stabilization of operations gradually de- 
velops, the decision must be made whether to push an 
outpost forward and continue to hold the present posi- 
tion. making the necessarv rectifications, or to hold 
the old position as an outpost position and. transfer 
the principal forces to a rear position (see par. G22) , 
which then becomes the main battle position. In 
either case a redistribution of forces is necessary. 

Measures ate taken for the development and 
strengthening of the new defensive position. Obstacles 
are reinforced, additional mine fields are constructed, 
defense against chemicals is more thoroughly organ- 
ized. shelter is provided lor men and ammunition, and 
measures are taken to provide for the rest and com- 
fort ol troops.- 

650. Where a stabilized situation develops or a de- 
fense continues for a prolonged period, the necessity 
for conservation of the fighting power of the troops 
requires provision for the periodic' relief of units. For 
the sake of continuity in the execution of the plan of 
defense, it is a general rule advantageous to avoid 
relieving the artillery and the infantry at the same 
time. 

Fhe relief is preceded by a detailed reconnaissance 
of the sector by officers of the relieving unit. If time 
permits, all commanders clown to and including pla- 
toon leaders should visit the position prior to the re- 
lief. Commanders familiarize themselves not only with 
the disposition of the defending force, but with the 
known hostile dispositions on their part of. the front. 
Arrangements are completed for the transfer of sup- 
plies and special equipment to be left on the position 
by the unit relieved. .Sufficient guides are detailed from 
the unit to be relieved to meet 'each infantry platoon 
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or similar element oi (he relieving iorce and conduct 
it to its position. 

651. Secrecy in planning and conduct of the relief is 
essential to its successful accomplishment. The relief 
should be carried out under cover of darkness, and in 
sufficient time to permit the bulk of the relieved force 
to be beyond artillery range prior to daylight. Care- 
ful planning and proper supervision will prevent con- 
gestion of incoming and outgoing troops at critical 
points. 

652. The execution of the relief takes place under 
the direction of the commander ot the unit to be re- 
lieved; he remains responsible for the 'defense of the 
sector until the relief has been completed. 

Section III. TERMINATION OF THE DEFENSE 

653. An attacking enemy through his own nianeu- 
\ers, losses, errors, exhaustion, or other cause, may be 
placed in such an unfavorable position that superiority 
passes to the defender. The latter then has a prospect 
of success in a counteroffensive, which aims at a tacti- 
cal decision, the defeat and possible destruction of the 
opposing force. It is conducted as an offensive opera- 
tion. (See ch. 10.) 

654. Should the situation change to one requiring a 
retrograde movement, the operation is conducted as 
indicated in chapter 12. 

Section IV. SECURITY IN THE DEFENSE 

655. Prompt and continuing security measures are 
taken in those dilections from which the enemy is 
capable of attacking. Meastttcs for counterreconnais- 
sance are taken by all troops and agencies in order to 
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screen from the enemy the preparations and disposi- 
tions made for defense. 

656. The enemy will seek to avoid disclosing the dis- 
tribution of his forces attd ihe front of his main attack 
until his deployment is completed. The defense must 
gain contact with the enemy at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and maintain such contact in order not to be 
taken by surprise. Every available means of recon- 
naissance is employed to locate the enemy anti deter- 
mine the direction of his advance tint! the distribution 
of his forces. Additional information relating lo the 
outlines of the enemy’s dispositions and the direction 
of his main attack are sought during the delaying 
action of the covering forces. 

657. If the outpost is at a considerable distance from 
the battle position, the foreground of the battle posi- 
tion is temporarily occupied by combat outposts de- 
tailed from each battalion holding a sector of the main 
line of resistance. 

658. The mission of the combat outposts is to pro- 
vide local security and gain time for troops responsible 
for the defense of the main line of resistance, and to 
deceive the enemy regarding where the main resistance 
is to be encountered. As long as the main outpost 
position is held, combat outposts of battalions on the 
main line of resistance may be relatively weak. The 
approximate strength of combat outposts may be di- 
rected by the higher commander. When there are no 
friendly troops in front of them, combat outposts 
maintain dose contact with the enemy. 

659. As a rule a combat outpost is established by each 
front-line battalion or squadron in contact with the 
enemy. When battle is interrupted by nightfall, com- 
bat outposts push their patrols forward in close 
contact with tile enemy. The action of the combat 
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outposts in adjacent sectors is coordinated by adjacent 
and higher commanders. 

Section V. ANTIMECHANIZED DEFENSE 

660. Defensive measures against mechanized units 
comprise mines, special weapons, or the special use of 
existing weapons, natural and artificial obstacles, or- 
ganization of Lhe ground, and a warning system. (See 
cli. 7.) Antimechanized defense must be organized in 
depth. 

661. The antitank gun is of lirst importance in anti- 
mechanized defense. Employment ol antitank guns 
is based on lire placing of guns to cover obstacles and 
routes of tank approach, as a first echelon of antitank 
defense, with the balance of the guns held as a mobile 
reserve. Based os information ol hostile mechanized 
forces, reserve guns are moved rapidly to previously 
reconnoitered locations and so disposed in depth as 
to permit timely reinforcement of areas threatened 
by hostile mechanized attack. 

Guns intended solely for antimechanized use are 
kept -concealed until their special target appears as 
their effectiveness is jeopardized if their location is 
prematurely disclosed. Close-in protection of antitank 
guns is coordinated with other troops. 

662. Weapons whose primary missions are against ob- 
jectives other than mechanized units are used also 
against mechanized vehicles to the limit of their effect- 
iveness. Small-amts and machine-gun fire has a limited 
effect, interfering primarily with the enemy’s observa- 
tion. High explosive and incendiary hand grenades 
are effective against certain types of armored vehicles. 

663. In the use of all direct-laying weapons, fire 
against mechanized vehicles is withheld until they 
have come within effective range. 
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664. Tank destroyer units are effective means to coun- 
ter hostile mechanized forces. The self-propelled tank 
destroyer must utilize its mobility to gain an advan- 
tageous position from which to intercept hostile tanks, 
and deliver surprise fire against the enemy mecha- 
nized force. Their employment must be closely co- 
ordinated with and supported by other ground forces. 
Towed tank destroyer battalions can be used to 
strengthen and deepen the antitank gun defense and 
provide additional mobile reserve. Towed tank de- 
stroyer guns are more suitable for advanced positions 
than self-propelled ones, since they arc more easily 
concealed. 

665. All supporting artillery must be prepared to as- 
sist in antimechanized defense. In both offensive and 
defensive action, provision should be made for the 
rapid concentration of as much artillery fire as pos- 
sible on all areas favoring the assembly and maneuver 
of mechanized units, particularly on any defiles lead- 
ing to such areas’? Antitank weapons furnish the main 
defense against armored vehicles. However, when a 
strong hostile mechanized attack is imminent, light 
artillery may be moved to positions from which to 
counter the hostile mechanized vehicles by direct lay- 
ing. 

666. Antiaircraft artillery weapons are suitable for use 
against mechanized vehicles. Every effort is made to 
assist in antimechanized security by siting antiaircraft 
artillery weapons so that they may be employed 
against mechanized attack. In the event of simultane- 
ous attack by hostile aircraft and mechanized forces, 
fire must be concentrated against the most dangerous 
threat. For maximum effect against mechanized vehi- 
cles, special armor-piercing ammunition must be pro- 
vided. 

667. Large tank and tank destroyer units are effective 
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means 10 counter hostile mechanized anu armored 
forces. They must be used offensively in large groups 
on definite counterattack missions, usually for maneu- 
ver to deliver a surprise blow against the flanks and 
rear of the hostile mechanized force. Their employ- 
ment must be closely coordinated with and supported 
by other ground forces. 

668. Combat aviation is a powerful weapon against 
mechanized forces. Bombing, chemical, and direct fire 
attacks will he effective under many conditions. It has 
the mobility and fire power to strike and break up 
mechanized threats before they arrive within range of 
artillery and antitank guns. 

669. Chemical agents may he used to restrict possible 
assembly areas for armored units, to cause casualties 
to units in movement, and 10 render difficult the 
removal of obstructions or repair of demolitions. Ordi- 
narily persistent chemicals will be mosi effective, un- 
less t heir use will interfere with subsequent operation 
of friendly troops. Under such circumstances the use 
of lung irritants, tear, sneeze, or vomiting gas may he 
advantageous. 

Improvised combustibles and explosives thrown by 
individuals against the most vulnerable portions of 
enemy armored vehicles are valuable means of supple- 
menting close-in antimechanized defense. 

670. Mines are an effective means of defense against 
ground forces. Antitank mines can be laid or buried 
without prohibitive expenditure of time and labor. 
They usually are laid in irregular order, in three or 
more rows, avoiding any strictly geometrical pattern. 
Mine fields are installed within the defended area as 
well as in front of it. 

Mines are useful for quickly blocking defiles and 
favorable avenues of hostile approach. The location 
of mines must be coordinated with natural or artificial 
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obstacles and with the fire of antitank guns and other 
weapons. They should be concealed, supplemented by 
dummy mine fields, and covered by fire to prevent re- 
moval by the enemy. The use of antipersonnel mines 
among antitank mines assist in t lie prevention of the 
removal of the mines by other than specially* trained 
personnel. 

Mine fields, contaminated areas, and obstacles re- 
strict the movement of the troops they are designed to 
protect. A record must be maintained of the location 
and extent of such obstacles, so that friendly troops 
entering the area can be advised and the necessary 
precautions taken for the safety of troops. 

Antipersonnel mines are often concealed in items of 
interest; consequently extreme care must be taken 
when examining objects left by the enemy. 

671. Natural obstacles to mechanized attack include 
buildings and walls, watercourses, lakes, marshes, 
mountainous country, slumps, rocky ground, and thick 
woods. Few areas can be classed as tankproof. Undue 
reliance on natural obstacles must be guarded against. 
Guided by these considerations, the defensive possi- 
bilities of terrain must be studied constantly from the 
viewpoint of antimechanized defense in order to util- 
ize existing natural obstacles to the maximum. 

672, Artificial obstacles consist principally of mine 
fields, antitank ditches, obstacles, barricades and de- 
molitions. (For details, see FM 5-30.) The location of 
artificial obstacles must be coordinated with natural 
obstacles and with the fire of antitank and other 
weapons. It is important that obstacles be covered by 
fire to prevent the enemy from removing the obstruc- 
tions. Removal of obstacles can be impeded by con- 
tamination with persistent chemical agents. In gener- 
al, obstacles, demolitions, mines, and persistent chem- 
ical contaminations are located where the enemy will 
come upon them suddenly, and be unable to avoid 
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them. II the hostile mechanized attack succeeds in 
entering or breaking through the battle position, it 
must be stopped, thrown back, or destroyed, either by 
antitank gunfire, by tank-destroyer or armored units 
counterattacking, or by a combination of these and 
other available means. 

673! It ina;’ be impracticable or inadvisable to direct 
the main effort of the counterattack against the 
enemy's mechanized force. A mechanized attack, once 
launched and initially successful, proceeds with such 
rapidity that an attempt to direct countermeasures 
against the mechanized vehicles may result in a direct 
pursuit rather than an attack. A counterattack against 
the base or flank of a salient may often be more ef- 
fective than one against its point. 

674. A counterattack dirfccted at the rear of a mechan- 
ized attack will usually meet other mobile support- 
ing troops rather than mechanized units. Such a coun- 
terattack employs all available arms, including the 
mechanized forces of the defender. It has the charac- 
teristics of a mechanized attack, that is, it leads with 
mechanized units and exploits with motorized and 
foot troops. It seeks to close the gap created by the 
hostile mechanized force and to isolate and eventually 
destroy the enemy’s advanced elements, including his 
mechanized forces. However deeply these last may 
penetrate and however great the damage they may do, 
once their supply lines are cut they will be immobil- 
ized and, in the end, destroyed. 

€75. All available fire support is used in the counter- 
attack. If the counterattack is directed against the 
enemy's mechanized force, this fire support should be 
strong in antitank cannon. 

676. Combat axnation is used at the crisis of the action 
to the limit of its availability. It is employed on mis- 
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sions which lurther the attainment of i lie ground ob- 
jectives. 

677. The counterattack is conducted by units initially 
in reserve. The introduction of enemy mechanized 
forces into the situation affects the composition, loca- 
tion, and equipment of these reserves. They should be 
highly mobile and strong in mechanized and motorized 
elements and antitank weapons. They should be 
located to permit timely and rapid movement toward 
any point where an enemy mechanized attack may be 
expected. 
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CHAPTER 12 



RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS 



CENERAL 

678. A retrograde movement is any movement of a 
command to the rear, or away from the enemy. It may 
be forced by the enemy or may be made voluntarily. 
It may be classified as a withdrawal from action, a 
retirement, or a delaying action. 

679. Retrograde movements are made to accomplish 
one or more of the following purposes: 

a- To disengage from battle. 

b. To avoid battle in a disadvantageous situation. 

c. To draw the enemy into a situation unfavorable 
to him. 

d. To gain time without fighting a decisive engage- 
ment. 

e. To conform to the movement of other troops. 

f. To permit the employment of a portion of the 
command elsewhere. 

680. Retrograde movements reejuire constant control 
and supervision by all leaders. The presence of hostile 
armored and air forces increases the difficulties of 
executing these movements and necessitates the or- 
ganization and occupation of rear positions prior to 
the retrograde movement. (See par. 646.) Prompt re- 
organization of units, careful attention to the feeding 
ancl care of the men, and the presence of higher com- 
manders well forward will tend to counteract the detri- 
mental effects of this type of action. 
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681. Mine fields, demolitions, obstructions. ;md con- 
taminations are used to the maximum in retrograde 
movements to delay hostile pursuit, assist in Hank pro- 
tection, and to destroy abandoned materiel. Particular 
attention is paid to use of mines on likely avenues of 
approach of mechanized units. 

682. Combat aviation is employed against hostile 
aviation and to delay the hostile advance or pursuit by 
harassing and interdicting hostile forces at critical 
localities. Its action will be closely coordinated with 
that of the ground forces. 

6S3. In retrograde movements, maximum advantage 
must be taken of available motor transportation to 
expedite the rapid movement to the rear of units which 
have withdrawn from action. Security forces should 
consist of highly mobile units. 

684. Enemy ground and air forces may be expected to 
follow up relentlessly both day and night any retro- 
grade movement and to strike withdrawing columns 
from any direction. This necessitates continuous 
ground and air reconnaissance to both flanks amd rear, 
rapid movement under cover of darkness, strong anti- 
aircraft defense, and continuous all-around antitank 
defense, particularly on exposed Hanks. Mobile re- 
serves, particularly armored and antitank units, are 
held out in order to counteract wide and rapid move- 
ments to our flanks and rear, or penetration through 
our front, and to counter any attacks by airborne 
troops. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM ACTION 

685. A withdrawal from' action is the operation of 
breaking off combat with a hostile force. The general 
purpose of the operation is to regain or preserve free- 
dom of action of our main forces. Contact must be 
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maintained, however, by our reconnaissance and se- 
curity forces. 

686. A daylight withdrawal usually involves such 
heavy losses and so great a degree of disorganization 
that it is preferable for large units to hold out at all 
costs until nightfall and effect the withdrawal under 
the cover of darkness. As a rule, only rearward eche- 
lons can be withdrawn successfully by day. Small mo- 
bile forces may execute daylight withdrawals. 

687. The. heavier t be previous fighting and the closer 
the engagement with t lie enemy, the more difficult 
will be the withdrawal. 

688. A withdrawal is facilitated by concealment of dis- 
positions and movements, by bad weather, by rapidity 
of movement, by the careful preparation of plans, and 
by counterattacks. Successful counterattacks create 
conditions favorable to the withdrawal of hard-pressed 
or closely engaged units. Because of their mobility and 
fire power, mechanized units are especially suited to 
support counterattacks. 

689. The commander who orders a withdrawal desig- 
nates a rearward position on which the troops will 
prepare for a renewal of resistance or under the pro- 
tection of which the troops may be assembled for fur- 
ther retrograde movement. The rearward position is 
selected at such a distance that the enemy will be com- 
pelled to regroup his forces, displace his artillery, and 
renew his preparations lor attack. Early orders for 
reconnaissance of the rearward position and routes 
thereto are essential. The commander makes special 
provision for holding the road centers that control the 
lines of communication to the rear, and the features 
of the terrain '■ that afford extended observation over 
the areas in- rear of the battle front. 
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690. In a daylight withdrawal, in addition to tlie rear- 
ward position, the connnaiider selects a suitable cover- 
ing position and details, from any available reserves, 
a mobile covering force, strong in fire power, to occupy 
it and cover the withdrawal of the troops engaged. 
Artillery, engineers, antiaircraft automatic weapons, 
antitank weapons, and chemical troops are attached to 
the covering force as required. 

691. The mission of the covering force is to stop, re- 
strict. or divert the advance of the enemy in order to 
permit the main body to disengage, assemble, and 
move to the rear. The successful accomplishment of 
this mission depends largely on the composition and 
location of the covering force, the efficient execution 
ol a systematic plan of artillery and machine-gun de- 
lensive fires, and the skillful use of counterattacks to 
release hard-pressed units. 

692. The position of die covering force in a daylight 
withdrawal is selected so that it will cover the routes 
of withdrawal and die assembly position of the main 
body. Under certain conditions, the occupation of a 
Hank position may be advisable in order to force the 
enemy to execute a time-consuming maneuver. When 
its niission is accomplished, the covering force with- 
draws to the rearward position. 

"693. In his order for the withdrawal the commander 
indicates the rear position, assigns zones or routes of 
withdrawal to the units of the command, prescribes 
the strength and conduct of the covering forces, fixes 
the hour and the priority of withdrawal of units, or- 
ders the establishment of essential signal communica- 
tion, and takes the necessary 'steps to clear the routes 
for the movement of troops. A new command post is 
designated early. Prompt starting of trains to the 
new areas, evacuation of the wounded, removal or com- 
plete destruction of supplies and materiel, energetic 
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measures lor the maintenance of traffic control, con 
struction'of necessary bridges, and preparation for the 
execution of demolitions on the routes of withdrawal 
are nf importance. Every measure must be taken to as- 
sure that no abandoned materiel or supplies are left 
in a condition that will permit repair and use against 
the withdrawing force. Adequate measures are taken 
for antiaircraft and antimechanized defense. Measures 
are instituted to regulate or silence radio communica- 
tion and to insure secrecy of the movement. 

694. It is best usually to withdraw the least heavily 
engaged units first. When the terrain is favorable and 
the security of the command permits it, all subordinate 
units may be withdrawn simultaneously. However, it 
usually is necessary to move certain units ahead of 
others in order to avoid congestion and to insure a 
smooth execution of the movement. This procedure 
also gives greater security to the command because the 
units remaining temporarily in place cover the with- 
drawal of those first to move. In some situations, 
counterattack may make it possible to withdraw first 
those units which are hardest pressed, or which are ex- 
posed to the most dangerous threats. However, when 
necessary to protect the command as a whole, these 
hard-pressed units must stay to the last. It is better to 
run the risk of losing certain units than to jeopardize 
the whole command. 

695. The zone of action for the withdrawal should 
provide the best and most direct routes to the rear 
position. The movement of subordinate units is co- 
ordinated by assigning to them zones of action or defi- 
nite routes. Generally, zones of action are assigned to 
the main combat units, especially if they may have to 
fight while moving back. Routes generally are as- 
signed to trains and to those units which move to the 
rear under control of the higher command; such units 
may include artillery, tanks, and reserves. The zones 
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oi action or routes so assigned should usually extend 
to the rear position. If the rear position is distant, 
the zones or routes should be indicated back to a dis- 
tance of 1 day’s march. 

696. At night the withdrawal of the greater part of 
the forces engaged commences shortly after nightfall. 
Small detachments are left in immediate contact with 
the enemy. These detachments, formed from troops 
nearest the enemy, screen the withdrawal by simu- 
lating normal activity of a fully garrisoned position 
with fire from different positions, reconnaissance by 
combat patrols, and use of pyrotechnics. 

697. In view of the broad front upon which the de- 
tachments screening the withdrawal are employed, a 
single covering force commander ordinarily cannot 
maintain effective control. T he superior commander, 
therefore, provides anillcrv support, coordinates the 
action of the elements holding the various sectors, in- 
dicates the time of their withdrawal, and prescribes 
their action in case of hostile attack. They may be di- 
rected to withdraw either at a prescribed hour or upon 
order. Whenever practicable, the foot elements of 
these detachments should be furnished motor trans- 
portation for movement to the rear, especially when 
the distance of the retrograde movement is great. 

698. Whether the rearward position is organized for 
defense or is the area in which the command will be 
assembled for further retrograde movement, the com- 
mander makes provision for a covering force in front 
of this position. The mission of this covering force 
is to cover the withdrawal of the detachments left in 
close contact with the enemy and of the artillery suu- 
porting these detachments. It has the further mis- 
sion of protecting the assembly of the main body for 
further retrograde movement or to serve as an initial 
outpost if the rearward position is to be defended. 
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699. At nigh i the withdrawal of front line units is 
executed on a broad front. Troops withdraw initially 
straight to the rear and then move to designated as- 
sembly areas where small units are reformed and 
preparations are made for further rearward movement 
and assembly into larger units. 

700. At night a part of the artillery remains in posi- 
tion to support the elements still in contact. It in- 
creases its fire activity to deceive the enemy as to the 
amount of artillery in action and assists the troops in 
contact in breaking off combat. Well supplied with 
ammunition and protected for all-around defense, this 
artillery sacrifices itself if necessary to insure the with- 
drawal of the supported elements. The remainder of 
the artillery is withdrawn to the rearward position, 
priority in movement being given to the heavier cali- 
bers. 

701. During withdrawals, antiaircraft artillery fur- 
nishes protection for the assembly areas and critical 
localities along the routes of withdrawal. 

702. Cavalry protects withdrawing troops by recon- 
naissance, protection of the flanks, and delaying action. 

703. Continuous reconnaissance is made to facilitate 
the employment of antitank units and to protect with- 
drawing troops against mechanized attack. 

704. Tanks are useful in daylight withdrawals, par- 
ticularly in counterattacks, to assist other ground units 
in breaking contact with the enemy. They arc not or- 
dinarily used in night withdrawals. 

705. Persistent chemicals may be used to deny or make 
costly Lite use of probable approaches. Smoke may be 
useful in covering the daylight withdrawal of a unit 
over terrain exposed to enemy fire. 
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706. In addition to their primary mission of effecting 
mine fields, road blocks, and demolitions, engineers 
reconnoiter, repair, and mark roads. In certain situa- 
tions they reconnoiter and staTe out rear positions and 
furnish guides. They assist the rearward movement of 
artillery, mechanized, and otiier units; destroy mate- 
rials to he abandoned; act as part of a covering force; 
and constitute an emergency reserve. Military police 
furnish guides to assist the rearward movement and 
control traffic. 



RETIREMENT 

707. A retirement is a retrograde movement in which 
a force seeks to regain freedom of action, the move- 
ment being part of a well-defined plan which has for 
its purpose the refusal of decisive combat under the 
existing situation. A retirement may he made in one 
stage or in several stages, depending upon the distance 
involved. When a withdrawal from action precedes 
the retirement, the actual retirement begins when 
march columns are formed. 

708. Without competent orders to do so. a decision to 
retire is justified only when all possibilities of accom- 
plishing the assigned mission have been exhausted and 
a continuation of the battle will lead either to ex- 
cessive losses or to a decisive defeat. 

No commander is authorized to order a retirement 
on his own initiative simply because of local misfor- 
tune or reverses suffered by an adjacent unit. 

709. In retirements following a withdrawal, the most 
important considerations for a commander are to place 
distance, obstacles, and security forces between his 
main body and the enemy and to regain his freedom' 
of action. 

Trains are put in march without delay, if -necessary 
under escort, and sent to the rear to a selected bivouac 
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area. During their retirement they establish clumps ot 
ammunition, rations, fuel, and other supplies en route 
to meet the needs of the retiring troops. 

Antiaircraft protection of important defiles on the 
route of retirement is established. 

As fast as troop units arrive in assembly areas, they 
are formed into small columns and set in motion to 
the rear. 

710. Road march formations usually are taken up 
when the zone of effective hostile light artillery fire is 
passed. Formations are modified to meet existing con- 
ditions of terrain, visibility, intensity of enemy fire, 
activity of enemy combat aviation, and tactical re- 
quirements for control and rapidity of movement. 

711. During the initial phase of retirement made from 
contact, the division generally assigns specific routes 
to the trains, the artillery, and other auxiliary troops, 
and indicates when the routes will be cleared for the 
troops still in action. A zone of action usually is as- 
signed to each combat unit comparable to an infantry 
regiment in size. 

712. As the distance from the enemy increases, small 
columns are consolidated into larger columns. Dur- 
ing the march to the rear, constant effort is made to 
increase the distance from the enemy. This will neces- 
sitate forced inarches, night or day as well as effective 
security measures to protect the rear and the -flanks 
and to delay the enemy. 

713. The actual terrain objective toward which a re- 
tirement is directed depends upon the mission of the 
command and the purpose of the movement. It should 
he such as to favor the future action of the command. 
Factors which influence- the selection of this objective 
are the actual and potential strength of the enemy; re- 
inforcements that may become available; the time 
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when the enemy can arrive at critical localities on the 
route of the retirement; and the extent that terrain 
and the weather favor hostile movement and inter- 
fere with friendly movements. 

714. The formation and number of columns to be 
employed during retirement depend principally upon 
the number of roads available and the hostile inter- 
ference. It generally is desirable to move the major 
fractions of a deployed force to the rear simultaneous- 
ly and abreast of each other. However, a hostile threat 
to a flank may make it necessary for one fraction to 
hold in position until the movement of the others is 
well under way. A restricted road net, or defiles in the 
zone of movement, may necessitate withdrawals of 
fractions successively. If a flank is threatened during 
the retirement, the adoption of an echeloned forma- 
tion may be appropriate. 

715. The retirement order of a small command usual- 
ly designates the lime when each subordinate unit 
commences its movement. In commands the size of a 
division or larger, the commander usually designates 
the time that major portions of the command pass 
initial points or lines and, when appropriate, the hour 
that certain lines or assembly areas must be cleared. 
(See FM 101-5.) 

716. Clearing the routes of march and organizing an 
effective zone of obstacles to delay the enemy's pur- 
suing columns are of greatest importance. Engineers 
are sent back early to reconnoiter and improve the 
routes of retirement, repair bridges, and prepare ob- 
stacles and demolitions to be executed by the rear 
guard. Pertinent information of the location of ob- 
stacles and of the nature of the demolitions and con- 
taminations prepared is furnished to the retiring 
troops. Measures are taken to prevent their endanger- 
ing our own troops and to insure tfieir execution at the 
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proper lime. Chemical troops villi chemical mines 
may be attached to the engineers for the conianiina- 
lion of obstacles and demolitions. 

717. Traffic is regulated at critical points to prevent 
congestion, especially in towns, ,u bridges, and at other 
defiles. Strong antiaircraft and antitank protection is 
established at these critical localities until they are 
cleared by the main body. 

718. Security detachments are provided with sufficient 
artillery to support them in the execution of their mis- 
sions. The remainder of the artillery is so disposed in 
the retiring columns as best to protect the main body 
or support the security detachments, 

719. The antiaircraft artillery is disposed to protect 
the most vital points on the routes of the retiring 
columns. As the retirement progresses, the antiair- 
craft artillery moves rapidly by bounds from area to 
area, and frequently is given priority on the roads. 

720. During a retirement, cavalry is employed on se 
entity missions, and frequently may constitute or be 
attached to the rear or flank guards. Reconnaissance, 
particularly to obtain informal ion of any hostile move- 
ment directed toward the flanks, is important and is 
assigned to the cavalry or to the security detachment 
controlling the cavalry. 

721. Reconnaissance aviation must keep under ob- 
servation any hostile forces that are in position to in- 
terfere witli the retirement, especially on the flanks. 

722. Engineers accompany or precede the main col- 
umns to facilitate their movement. Suitable detach- 
ments are attached to rear and Hank guards to assist 
in delaying the enemy. Some engineers may be cm- 
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ployed in certain situations to rernnnoitcr and stake 
out rear defensive positions. 

723. A retirement generally offers opportunities for 
the use of chemicals of all kinds. Smoke may assist se- 
curity detachments in concealing their movements 
during successive withdrawals. 

724. In retirement orders, present command posts and 
the next ones to he occupied should be specified. Axes 
of signal communication should he indicated as far to 
the rear as it is practicable to foresee them. 

725. All-around security must he provided. In a short 
retirement which can he completed in one night, the 
covering force for the withdrawal usually gives suffi- 
cient protection for the movement.. (See par. G98.) If 
the movement continues after daylight, a rear guard 
normally should be formed to protect the march of the 
main bodies. Initially this rear guard consists of the 
troops which covered the assembly of the main body 
reinforced by contingents of other arms as required hv 
the situation. 

726. The mission of the rear guard is to protect the 
main body from surprise, harassment, and attack. By 
the successful execution of this mission a rear guard 
covering a retirement enables the nias’n body to avoid 
accepting battle, and regains for the commander ol 
the force his freedom of action. The strength and 
composition of a rear guard are such As to permit the 
execution of its mission without the intervention ol 
die main body. When necessary for the security of 
the main body, the rear guard sacrifices itself in the 
execution of its mission. 

727. A rear guard covering the retirement of a com- 
bined. force consists principally of infantry strong in 
automatic weapons, .supported by artillery. Units ol 
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other arms are added in accordance with the require- 
ments of the situation. Antitank weapons, mechan- 
ized units, signal troops, chemical troops and en- 
gineers may be included. 

The ability of cavalry to conduct delaying action 
makes it an important clement of a rear guard. When 
the main body has succeeded in gaining sufficient dis- 
tance from the enemy, cavalry may constitute the prin- 
cipal element of the rear guard. 

728. The formation and she method of operation of 
the rear guard are adapted to the- situation. Move- 
ment to the rear is made by bounds, based on the 
progress of the main body and the time limit set by 
the higher commander for holding designated terrain 
lines. The distance he tween the rear guard and the 
main body 'is determined accordingly. Delays in the 
retirement of the main body must be expected. 

729. When in contact with the enemy, the rear guard 
distributes its forces in groups over a wide front and 
opens long range fire with its artillery and other sup- 
porting weapons to force the enemy to deploy and tints 
to delay bis advance. Unless the security of the main 
body requires a stubborn resistance, the rear guard, 
as far as practicable, avoids close range combat and 
withdraws successively from position to position as 
the enemy approaches. 

The successive positions of the rear guard arc chosen 
at such distance from each other 1 that the enemy is 
forced to renew his preparations for attack in front of 
each of them and that changes of position by the ar- 
tillery of the rear guard arc reduced to a minimum. A 
rear guard position should favor withdrawal by af- 
fording covered routes. 

730. When the enemy presses his pursuit closelv. 
greater resistance is offered. Advantage is taken of 
favorable opportunities to punish overhasiy pursuit by 
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counterattack. Attack against the Hanks of pursuing 
columns by armored troops or cavalry is an effective 
means of disorganizing the pursuit. The most favor- 
able time for offering a determined resistance is dur- 
ing the late hours of the day to permit withdrawal of 
the rear guard under cover of darkness. 

731. When the distance front the enemy permits, the 
rearguard retires in march formation. Its distribution 
corresponds, in general, to that of an advance guard, 
and in reverse order of inarch, comprising the reserve, 
the support, and the rear guard cavalry or motorized 
detachment. The support provides a rear party and 
necessary (lank patrols. Because of the direction of 
march, infantry reconnaissance during the retirement 
is much more restricted than in case of an advance 
guard. Chief reliance for the execution of the neces- 
sary reconnaissances .must be -placed upon cavalry, 
mechanized units, and reconnaissance aviation. Mo- 
bile troops especially observe and forestall attempts 
to pass the Hanks of the rear guard. 

732. Advance guards, composed of mobile troops re- 
inforced by antitank and engineer . detachments, are 
habitually employed, not only to meet the threat of 
highly mobile forces but to clear the routes of march, 
insure the uninterrupted movement of the main body, 
and regulate civilian and refugee traffic- For the latter 
purpose military police are attached. 

733. Flank security is of especial importance during 
a retirement. When there is danger of an encircling 
maneuver in pursuit, flank guards composed of mobile 
troops with engineer, antitank, and chemical units at- 
tached. are detailed to cover the exposed flank. When 
opposed by an enemy strong in armored and air forces, 
special attention must be paid to the security of the 
routes of retirement and the area or position to which 
the troops are retiring. Under such conditions it will 
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normally be necessary to employ forces oilier than 
those retiring, to occupy and organize the rear position 
before it is reached by the retiring forces. When con- 
ditions permit, the rear position is organized behind 
strong natural obstacles. 

DELAYING ACTION 

734. Recourse to delaying action ordinarily implies 
either lack of readiness for battle or hostile superiority 
of force. Its purpose is to gain time while avoiding 
decisive action. 'Delaying action tnav be used in the 
opening phases of battle to gain time for the unified 
employment of the entire command. It also may be 
called for in later phases pending completion of 
preparations for counteroffensive action. It finds espe- 
cial application in the operations of covering forces 
and other security detachments. In offensive opera- 
tions, delaying action by a portion of the command to 
delay the arrival of hostile reinforcements may be of 
decisive importance. 

735. Delay of an advancing enemy may be accom- 
plished by offensive action, by defensive action in one 
position, by delaying action in successive positions, or 
by any combination of these methods. 

736. Skillful use of terrain has a decided influence on- 
all delaying operations. A series of parallel ridges 
across the lines of hostile advance, unfordable 
streams, swamps, lakes, and other obstacles on the 
front and Hanks, high ground with good observation 
and good fields of fire at long range, concealed routes 
of withdrawal immediately behind delaying positions, 
and a good road net favor the execution of delaying 
action. 

737. In situations where the enemy has freedom of 
maneuver and mobile troops and the flanks of a delay- 
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ing force are open 10 hostile attack the protection of 
the flanks and rear is of vital importance. Since the 
enemy may succeed in pushing by the Hanks or in 
executing a wider maneuver with mobile forces to 
strike in rear of an occupied delaying position, the 
commander must make provision to block or destroy 
such forces. 

Ground and air reconnaissance forces must be con- 
tinuously on the alert to locate 'such threats to Hanks 
and rear. 

738. Delaying action in successive positions is based 
on limited resistance on a position, with the intention 
of renewing this resistance in successive positions if 
necessary. The defense on each position must force the 
enemy to early deployment and to time-consuming 
preparations for battle. Combat ordinarily is broken 
off in each position before troops become closely en- 
gaged. The situation may, however, require a strong 
resistance on some position, or even a counterattack 
in order to accomplish the delaying mission. 

The delaying measures are continued between posi- 
tions in order to gain time for organizing resistance 
cm the next position. Because of the retrograde and 
long-range nature of such combat, delaying action is 
executed most effectively by troops possessing a high 
degree of mobility and great fire power, especially at 
longer ranges. 

In general, contact is made as far forward as possible 
and continuous light resistance is offered in order to 
compel the enemy to employ his whole force and to 
consume a maximum of time. No more ground than 
necessary is given up. The ability to execute planned 
withdrawals under conditions that permit orderly 
movement to the rear must, however, be retained. 

739. In open terrain the important consideration in 
the selection of a delaying position is a good field of 
fire at long range- In close and wooded terrain, obser- 
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vation and fields, of fire are equally unfavorable for 
both sides: the defender can, however, make full use of 
the cover, concealment, and obstacles offered bv the ter- 
rain, whereas the attacker is restricted in movement 
and is unable to exploit fully his superiority of means. 
The ground in rear of the position should favor a cov- 
ered withdrawal by screening the troops from hostile 
view and fire as soon as the position is vacated. Field 
fortifications are reduced to the minimum: full use is 
made of mines, obstacles, booby traps, demolitions, 
and chemical interdictions in front and on the flanks 
of the position and in t lie areas between successive- 
positions. 

740. The conduct of delaying action is facilitated in 
open terrain by selecting successive positions on high 
ground at such distances apart that the enemy will be 
forced to displace his artillery in order to attack the 
next position in rear. In wooded terrain the infantry 
bears the brunt of combat and successive positions 
may be much closer together. Each position should in- 
sure facilities for artillery observation and for the de- 
livery of effective long range fire by other supporting 
weapons. In general, tiie depth of the zone of resist- 
ance is not great. The artillery and t he other support- 
ing weapons are located well forward. 

741. When the enemy has superiority in air or ar- 
mored forces, or both, the commander must ordinarily 
delay on a position until nightfall and then withdraw 
under cover of darkness to the rear position. Consid- 
erable distance between positions enables the com- 
mander to utilize fully the hours of darkness for with- 
drawal. In such situations, selection of positions 
strongly protected by natural obstacles which facilitate 
defense on a broad front becomes a primary consider- 
ation. 

742. To facilitate coordination of the operations, the 
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combat zone is subdhided into sectors, the boundaries 
of which arc extended to t he rear to include initially 
the first two delaying positions, and later the final po- 
sition in the commander's plan of action. In favorable 
terrain the width of sectors in delaying action may be 
taken as about double those suitable for defense. , 

A tactical unit is assigned to each sector and is given 
a combat mission. The strength and composition of 
each unit is determined hy the assigned mission, die 
terrain, the width of the sector, and the nature of the 
hostile threat. Mutual support between adjacent units 
is coordinated by the next higher commander. 

Decentralization of operations to combat team com- 
manders will be frequent when operating on a broad 
front. Continuous liaison between adjacent combat 
teams, and between combat teams and the higher com- 
mander, must be maintained. 

743. The defense is conducted in each sector by small 
units holding the natural strong points of the terrain 
and supporting eacli other by flanking fire. In close 
terrain or during periods -of low visibility, close con- 
tact between adjacent units is maintained by combat 
patrols. Local reserves protect the flanks of forward 
defense areas and cover the- withdrawal of forward 
elements. 

744. Artillery in general support prepares a plan ol 
interdiction fires covering principal hostile avenues of 
approach and is prepared to engage distant targets, 
It is employed to reinforce the artillery in direct sup- 
port in accordance with the requirements of the situa- 
tion. Special attention will be given to interdiction o! 
hostile movements toward i he flanks and rear. Light 
artillery will often he attached to the unit it supports. 

745. Engineers are employed to construct a barrier 
zone of mines, obstacles, and demolitions in front o! 
the first delaying position and in the area between sue- 




ccssive positions. Antitank units arc attached to units 
covering the hostile avenues of approach. To protect 
an exposed (lank, a mobile flank guard is detailed with 
engineers and antitank units attached. 

746. Chemical troops may be employed to place bar- 
tiers of persistent chemicals on the front and flanks of 
each position. 

747. The antiaircraft artillery is employed primarily 
to protect the artillery, reserves, and critical defiles itt 
rear front hostile air attack. 

748. A mobile reserve, reinforced by tanks, artillery, 
antitank units, engineers, and chemical troops is pre- 
pared to move rapidly to counter mobile threats. 

749. As in the defense of any position, an outpost, 
strong in automatic weapons, is deployed well in front 
of the delaying position to harass and delay the 
enemy’s advance and to keep him in doubt as to its 
location. Artillery support for the outpost will be pro- 
vided by units supporting the delaying position. 

750. The greatest importance attaches to keeping the 
enemy in doubt as long as possible concerning the 
location of the successive delaying positions and the 
delaying nature of the operations being conducted. 

751. In fighting a delaying action, some troops are dis- 
posed on the rear position to cover the withdrawal 
from the positions in front. 

752. T imelv measures are taken for reconnaissance 
and for preparation necessary for the occupation of 
the successive delaying positions in year. 

Provision is made for the establishment- of wire com- 
munication from the higher commander to. the. sect or 
commanders’ and to the Senior artillery* commander: 
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Of especial importance is efficient operation ol the 
artillery wire net in order that the flexibility of ar- 
tillery fire may be exploited to the maximum. Signal 
communication to distant* or .detached units is ordi- 
narily limited to radio and messengers. 

The wire svsLems of subordinate units are limited 
to essential lines. Full use is made of prearranged 
visual signals and ol mounted and vehicular mes- 
sengers. 

753. The commander controls the operation by pre- 
scribing the time of withdrawal and the time by which 
each successive position is to lie occupied. In open ter- 
rain, it is often better to make a timely and simul- 
taneous withdrawal front each position. In close ter- 
rain or when a command is deployed over a wide 
front tiiis may be impracticable, and the decision re- 
garding the time of withdrawal is then left to subor- 
dinate commanders. The commander exercises con- 
trol by prescribing a general terrain line to which units 
eventually will withdraw or in front of which the 
enemy will be held until a designated horn-. 

754. Whenever practicable, withdrawn I from a posi- 
tion is effected under cover of darkness. If protracted 
resistance is necessary to accomplish this, measures are 
taken to extend the depth of the zone of resistance and 
to utilize to the maximum natural obstacles. 

755. If the withdrawal must be made in daylight, ar- 
tillery and other supporting weapons are disposed in 
depth. Combat aviation and tanks may be employed 
against those hostile elements which most seriously 
threaten the success of the operation. A daylight with- 
drawal may also be facilitated fry organizing an inter- 
mediate delaying (covering) position to be occupied 
by reserves assignee! to cover the withdrawal of troops 
in front (see par. 05)0). Subsequent withdrawal of the 
iroops front the intermediate delaying position is in 
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turn covered by other troops on the next delating posi- 
tion in rear. Retirement may thus be executed by the 
alternate withdrawal of successive echelons From one 
delaying position to the next. 

The loss of a defended tactical locality to the enemy 
does not involve necessarily an early withdrawal along 
the whole front. Adjacent units should take advan- 
tage of such situations to punish an impetuous enemy 
by heavy flanking fire and by local counterattacks 
whenever conditions are favorable. 
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CHAPTER 13 



SPECIAL OPERATIONS 



Section I. ATTACK OF A FORTIFIED LOCALITY 

GENERAL 

756. A fortified locality may comprise a single, strong- 
ly organized position. It will probably consist of a 
series of strongly organized positions disposed in great 
depth and breadth in such manner as to be mutually 
supporting. In either case the main position ordinari- 
ly will be composed of a series of mutually supporting 
major works, protected by minor gun emplacements, 
tank obstacles, troop emplacements, and wire entangle- 
ments disposed in front of and between them to cover 
dead spaces which automatic weapons cannot reach 
from the main fortifications. 

The main battle position will he outposted by a 
system of concrete and steel artillery, automatic- 
weapon and troop emplacements, tank traps, and ob- 
stacles disposed in great depth to the front and Hanks. 
The reduction of such a locality by direct attack may 
be costly in men, ammunition, and materiel. Such an 
attack offers little prospect of success unless the at- 
tacker has accomplished a high degree of technical 
training and has a great superiority, especially in 
tanks, engineers, infantry with special equipment, 
artillery, and combat aviation. 

Whenever possible fortified localities are reduced 
by siege or by an attack from the rear, following an 
enveloping maneuver by ground or air-borne troops. 
When, because of secure flanks, isolation is impossible 
by an initial enveloping maneuver, and airborne 
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troops arc noi available, they must be ml tired by di- 
rect aLtack to break-through at a weak point. The 
break-through is followed by envelopment of the cre- 
ated flanks to isolate die separate parts. 

757. The attack of a fortified locality may be divided 
generally into four phases. In application, related 
phases may overlap, particularly on weaker parts of 
the front. Immediate exploitation of the success of 
each phase is imperative. These phases are: 

a. Reducing the hostile* outpost system and gaining 
close contact with main position. 

b- Breaking through tile fortifications at the most 
favorable point. 

c. Extending the gap by isolating and reducing hos- 
tile emplacements on its Hanks. 

d. Completing the action by moving mobile re- 
serves through the gap to complete the encirclement 
and isolation of remaining fortifications while con- 
tinuing the attack against them front the front. 

Air bombardment and action of airborne troops 
may precede or be a part of anv of the above phases. 
(See KM 31-50.) 

758. The principal differences that distinguish a 
break-through of a fortified locality front the pene- 
tration (see pars. 450-454) of any other hostile posi- 
tion are the relatively greater special training and 
combat superiority recpiired; the absolute secrecy and 
thoroughness of preparations: the types of special 
equipment and troops required; the frontage subjected 
to initial assault; and the action subsequent to the 
complete break-through and isolation of a fortified 
locality. 

759. Air superiority is the first requirement for oper- 
ations against a fortified locality. 



760. Reconnaissance determines the extent of the 




main position and its outpost system in depth and 
breadth; the location of dead angles and character 
of emplacements, artillery and antiaircraft artillery 
positions, tank traps and obstacles, anti observation 
posts; those approaches which can be covered most 
effectively by the hostile defenses and those which 
afford the greatest advantage to the attacker; and 
those areas in rear of the locality which favor action 
from the rear after a break-through has been effected. 
Reconnaissance involves the employment of reconnais- 
sance and combat aviation, highly mobile ground re- 
connaissance units containing engineers, sound and 
flash ranging, and signal intelligence units. Air photo- 
graphs are taken of the entire locality at successive 
intervals to determine the initial hostile defenses and 
the progress of any changes being effected therein. Im- 
portant localities are outlined heavily and indicated 
clearly on the photographs; copies are distributed to 
commanders down to and including the smallest com- 
bat units which are to operate in the area covered, 
together with such intelligence summaries as are need- 
ed by each echelon of the command. These recon- 
naissances are continued throughout all phases *of the 
operations. 

761. Based on the results of reconnaissance and the 
task assigned, the commander determines what special 
troops, equipment, and combat power will be needed 
to break through the hostile system; he organizes his 
command into its tactical groupings and assigns mis- 
sions to each. 

The organization of the command into tactical 
groupings provides for self-sustaining combat units 
down to and including battalions, so that each echelon 
of attacking troops will be able to exploit local suc- 
cesses promptly without reference to the next higher 
unit, and facilitate the advance of adjacent units 
whose progress is' not so rapid. Plans provide for the 
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utilization of every available agency of signal com- 
munication. 

762. The attacking echelon is made up of specially 
selected troops and weapons. Normally, this attacking 
echelon will contain infantry, engineers, high muzzle- 
velocity. flat-trajectory guns, and chemical troops. The 
engineers equipped with demolition equipment will 
destroy obstacles and mine fields, and will assist the 
forward movement of the infantry and direct-lire can- 
non. Chemical troops will lay smoke screens, lire high 
explosives or gas, and open lanes through contami- 
nated ground. Searchlights may be used for illumina- 
tion during night operations. 

763. Training of assault detachments is carried out 
by having them rehearse the contemplated operation 
on terrain and against fortifications similar to those 
to be encountered. The size and number of assault 
detachments needed in the preliminary operations de- 
pend on the size and number of emplacements which 
must be reduced. Each tactical grouping must have 
enough trained assault detachments with sufficient spe- 
cial equipment to insure the reduction of all emplace- 
ments in its zone of action. 

764. Sufficient reserves arc disposed in concealment 
behind the attack echelon to insure success and to 
meet hostile reaction. Sufficient artillery of all cali- 
bers required to reduce the outpost system supports 
the attack echelon. Artillery of the heavier types 
assists the preliminary operations by constant bom- 
bardment ol the hostile main position, paying par- 
ticular attention to hostile artillery which can bring 
fire upon troops engaged in preliminary operations. 

The use of combat aviation employing heavy bombs 
is important. Combat aviation is coordinated with the 
action of the attacking echelon. Hostile elements de- 
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1'encl iii” ilie intervals between emplacements must be 
neutralized or destroyed. 

765. Movement to attack positions is accomplished 
under cover of darkness, fog, or smoke. 

766. All forces not required in the preliminary opera- 
tions are held concealed beyond the range of hostile 
artillery, and continue training and preparations re- 
quired for the attack against the main fortifications. 

767. The advance through the hostile position is a 
step-by-step process, determined by the progress of the 
assault detachments. It must be rapid enough to pre- 
vent the enemy from reestablishing the continuity 
of his front by recoordinating his fires or by counter- 
attack. 

768. Fire of heavy artillery is directed upon emplace- 
in ‘ins, massive obstacles, mine lields, and wire en- 
tanglements. The lire of lighter, flat-trajectory weapons 
and of flamethrowers is directed against loopholes in 
emplacements to neutralize the hostile weapons. Flat- 
trajectory artillery with high muzzle velocity, using 
direct laying, is employed to penetrate emplacements 
and armored turrets. Air bombardment may be ar- 
ranged through coordination with the air commander 
and air attack employed against those positions ol 
the fortified zone which offer profitable targets. 

The assault detachments, screened by smoke and 
taking advantage of accidents of terrain and dead 
spaces outside the angles of lire, push through and 
around emplacements under protection of the (ire of 
all available supporting weapons and other troops in 
the attack echelon. The assault detachments are pro- 
tected by fires and smoke placed on other localities 
from which hostile reaction may interrupt their move- 
ment. especially flank positions and troop emplace- 
ments not being attacked. 
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Engineers and other troops destroy remaining ob- 
stacles, mine fields, wire entanglements, tank traps and 
other obstacles which may impede the advance. They 
prepare crossings necessary for the supporting armored 
vehicles and weapons. 

769. Some emplacements will remain intact following 
the employment of heavy artillery and combat aria- 
lion. Members of the assault team arc assigned to 
destroy these emplacements by the placing of demoli- 
tion charges. Under cover of supporting fires and 
smoke, the assault detachment advances close to the 
emplacements; final selection is made of the exact 
location, and route thereto for each demolition to be 
placed; and the preparation of each demolition is com- 
pleted. Nonpcrsistent chemicals, smoke, and incen- 
diaries may also be thrown through the loopholes. 
Scaling ladders may be necessary in placing demoli- 
tions. 

770. When all is in readiness for the assault, signal is 
given for supporting (ires to lift. When supporting 
fires are lifted, troops detailed to place the demoli- 
tions rush forward immediately, cut or blow lanes 
through any remaining wire, and place and arm their 
demolitions under protection of smoke and direct (ire 
on adjacent emplacements, then take cover. When the 
demolitions open the way into the emplacement, the 
assault troops rush the position and overpower hostile 
personnel remaining active. Hand grenades, thermite 
bombs, and light demolitions complete the destruc- 
tion of bays not neutralized by the first demolitions. 

771. Ordinarily, one assault detachment is formed 
for each emplacement to be attacked. After the cap- 
ture of an emplacement, the next emplacement sched- 
uled to be attacked is overcome in the same manner. 
When an assault results in prolonged hand-to-hand 
fighting, local supports are rushed forward to assist the 
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assault detachment. Each assault detachment is pro- 
vided with reserves and local supports who follow up 
the advance closely, disposed for rapid passage through 
the detachment in the event the attack results in seri- 
ous disorganization. Any halt- is dangerous because of 
speed with which a local hostile counterattack can be 
organized and launched, supported by weapons which 
are already in position and highly coordinated. Small 
isolated resistances which have been passed over are 
t ed need by special inopping-up detachments from gen- 
eral supports and reserves. 

772. During the assault, supporting fires are concen- 
trated on those hostile targets which constitute the 
greatest danger to the success of the assault and a re- 
newal of the advance; special attention is directed 
toward locating and bringing prompt bombardment 
or fire to bear on any hostile mechanized and local 
reserve elements forming for counterattack. When the 
advance is resumed, supporting fires conform to the 
movements and needs during the advance to the next 
emplacements. 

773. During the advance to the next emplacements, 
units are reorganized as completely as time and facili- 
ties will permit; any additional personnel, equipment, 
and material needed against the next emplacements 
are sent forward. Necessary adjustments in groupings, 
of plans of maneuver, and of plans of fire are affected. 

774. The speed and regularity of the advance through 
the outpost system depends in a large measure on the 
degree of coordination maintained by the commander 
after the assault of the first emplacements. 

Effective signal communication is vital. Liaison be- 
tween tanks, artillery, the attacking troops, and avia- 
tion is maintained by all possible means of signal 
communication including radio telephone in the clear. 
Liaison officers, extensive wire nets, messengers, air- 
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planes, relay runner stations, visual signal stations, and 
advance message centers are employed in ample num- 
bers to insure timely transmission of information and 
orders. 

Once the operation is initialed, a failure of signal 
communication must not result in the halt of a tactical 
grouping whose advance is still possible. When a com- 
mander knows the plan of advance through the posi- 
tion and his unit is making progress, he halts in the 
absence of orders only when he knows that his con- 
tinued progress will endanger unduly (he plan of his 
superior commander. 

THE BREAK-THROUCH 

775. While the preliminary operations are in pro- 
gress, preparation for the penetration of the main tor- 
tifications is continued. New air photographs ot the 
position and intelligence summaries are issued as 
necessary. All equipment, weapons, assault detach- 
ments, and other troops to be employed arc in readi- 
ness to move forward to positions under cover ol 
darkness, fog, or smoke by the time the preliminary 
operations are completed. 

776. The main position will he composed ordinarily 
of a series ol mutually supporting major work’s, pro- 
tected by minor gun emplacements, tank obstacles, 
troop emplacements, and wire entanglements disposed 
in front of and between them to cover dead spaces 
which automatic weapons cannot reach from the main 
fortifications. The front of initial penetration of the 
position is carefully selected; it will be determined fre- 
quently by the existence of terrain and roads which 
favor the employment of armored forces in the break- 
through and exploitation. The dead angles within 
anti between the niain fortifications are sought out 
with particular attention to covered approaches 
thereto. 
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777. The width of the front of penetration is limited 
by the amount and types of artillery and aviation 
available, the capabilities for tank ar armored force 
employment, and the number of trained assault de- 
tachments available with proper equipment. 

778. Airborne troops may be landed within and in 
rear of the larger fortifications on the front of the 
main attack, to block the movement of reserves and to 
assist the assault troops by attacking the fortifications 
from the rear. If they are-used in the main fortified 
position, arrangements must be made to lift all artil- 
lery fire just prior to their arrival on the position. 

779. The amount of ammunition, artillery, and bom- 
bardment aviation available, the degree of .surprise 
possible, and the depth of the fortifications on the 
front of the penetration will determine the length and 
intensity of preparatory fires prior to the assault. In 
any event, bombardment of the whole front by artil- 
lery and aviation continues from the opening of the 
preliminary operations. At some time prior to the 
hour of attack, the bulk of all supporting fires, ground 
and air, is concentrated on the fortifications on the 
trout of the initial penetration. Combat aviation at- 
tacks hostile, reserves, artillery, and sensitive poittis in 
the fortifications which artillery cannot or docs not 
reach. Heavy and medium artillery is concentrated on 
points in the fortifications which offer the greatest 
danger to success of the penetration. The fire of flat- 
trajectory weapons is directed against lighter obstacles 
and loopholes in the fortifications. Smoke is used ex- 
tensively to screen tite from of aiiack. 

780- Preparation fires on the front of penetration are 
lifted on a time schedule or on signal from the com- 
mander of the composite unit, depending on orders 
from higher authority. The btdk of the preparation 
fires then shifts to the next fortifications to be reduced 
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or is placed to meet, hostile reaction to the initial as- 
sault. Fires are maintained against fortifications not 
subjected to assault. 

781. Once a breach has been effected and the emplace- 
ments on the initial front reduced, additional assault 
detachments are sent into the gap at once to attack the 
flanking works in each direction and widen the base 
of the penetration while the composite unit deepens 
the penetration by advancing and attacking the next 
fortifications in its zone. Troops in rear of the com- 
posite unit are pushed rapidly through the gap cre- 
ated. 

782. Because of the location of the flanking fortifica- 
tions and troops within or nearby, the enemy is able 
to organize and launch a strong counterattack witli 
great rapidity. Delay in attacking the flanking fortifi- 
cations and reinforcing the advance of the composite 
unit may result in a serious reverse and the loss of the 
composite unit by hostile counterattack. Troops con- 
fronting the flanking works move to the support of 
the assault detachments as rapidly as fortifications are 
neutralized. 

By breaking the continuity of the enemy front, the 
coordination of his mutually supporting fires is bro- 
ken. His extensive signal communication system per- 
mits the enemy to reestablish rapidly the continuity 
and coordination of fires covering his front. Hence, 
once a breach has been effected its immediate exploita- 
tion is imperative. 

783. The operations are continued until the entire 
front selected for a major break-through is reduced. 
As the attack progresses, the (hinks of the penetration 
are defended against hostile counterattacks and the 
passage through the gap of troops assigned to exploita- 
tion and rear-attack missions is protected. 
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784. Unix a commander who is actually present at a 
point of crisis can exercise a direct influence upon the 
attack echelon. A division or lower commander must 
he well forward from the time the attack is launched 
until a complete break-through is effected. 

During the attack, much of the coordination orig- 
inally ordered will fail because of the lltictuating for- 
tunes on the front of attack. This condition will be- 
come more pronounced as the gap is widened and the 
penetration deepened. The initiative, vigor, and bold- 
ness of subordinates must be allowed full play. (Sec 
pars. 128 anti 189.) 

785. When the fortified locality has been breached 
throughout its depth, highly mobile units are immedi- 
ately pushed through the gap under the protection of 
troops holding the shoulders of the penetration, of 
troops landed by air in rear of the'. fortifications, and 
of combat aviation. Mechanized forces lead the way. 
Once through the gap. mechanized forces spread out 
ianwise, moving rapidly on all roads leading toward 
t lie hostile rear and toward the rear oT fortifications 
not reduced, to disrupt hostile lines of communica- 
tion, destroy signal communication, to block the move- 
ment of reserves, anti to complete the demoralization 
of the enemy. Closest cooperation by and coordina- 
tion with aviation is demanded. The principal targets 
for bombardment aviation are hostile reserves, signal 
communication installations, anti isolated resistances 
attempting to block the movement of the exploitation 
forces. Following the lead of the mechanized forces, 
the remaining troops of other arms in the exploiting 
force move rapidly to complete the isolation of the re- 
maining fortifications and assist in the complete de- 
struction of the hostile field forces. Since it must be 
expected that the enemy will attempt to close the gap, 
suitable forces must be assigned the mission of keeping 
it open. 
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Section II. OPERATIONS AT RIVER LINES 

GENERAL 

786. Owing to the restrictions which they impose 
upon movement :md maneuver, wide and unfordable 
rivers exercise considerable influence on military 
operations. They constitute obstacles to an attack and 
natural lines of resistance lor defensive and delaying 
action. They assist in screening against hostile ground 
reconnaissance anti in providing security against hos- 
tile mechanized attack. 

The attack across ttnlordablc rivers requires special 
preparations, both technical and tactical, proportion- 
ate to the size of the river ami the relative strength of 
the opposing forces. 

787, Reconnaissance of a river line is essential both in 
attack and defense. The strength of a river line in- 
creases with the width and depth of the river and the 
velocity of the current. Other considerations with a 
tactical and technical bearing are the banks, the topog- 
raphy of the adjacent terrain, islands, and tributaries, 
the river bottom, the approaches to the river bank, 
the practicability of fords, and the clangor to be ex- 
pected trom ice floes and freshets, 

788. Coordination with comhat aviation is essential 
in all large offensive operations at river lines. Local 
air superiority is gained and maintained during the 
operation. River crossings can sometimes be greatly 
facilitated by use of airborne troops. 

ATTACK TO- FORCE CROSSINGS 

789, The defenses of a river line sometimes can be 
outflanked. By demonstrations (strong in artillery and 
air activity) carried out at various points on the river 
line, an attempt is made to deceit e (he enemy as to the 
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projected point ot crossing, uiliie a strong mobile force 
makes an unopposed crossing elsewhere and launches 
an attack to envelop the hostile flank before the enemy 
can readjust his dispositions. 

When the enemy is not actually holding a river 
line, an effort is made to anticipate him in the posses- 
sion of the necessary crossings. Mobile forces are ad- 
vanced quickly on a broad front to seize the desired 
crossings and to occupy the dominating terrain on the 
far side in order to protect the crossing of the main 
hotly. 



790. Troops transported by air and mechanized and 
motorized units may be employed to seize and hold 
important crossings until the arrival of leading ele- 
ments of the main forces. 

791. When the enemy is already in possession of a 
river line which cannot he turned, the crossing must 
he forced. Under favorable conditions, a river crossin" 
mav be forced by rapid and audacious methods. This 
may he accomplished by a hold attack by troops tram 
ported by air and by mobile ground forces strong in 
armored vehicles, bridge equipage, storm boats, and 
amphibious vehicles. In the absence of such favorable 
conditions, a more deliberate operation is required. 
Hostile troops are driven promptly across the river, 
and systematic preparations to force a crossing are 
initiated. 

792. In an operation involving the crossing of a river, 
the actual crossing is a means, not the end sought. The 
immediate purpose is to get across quickly and econ- 
omically and establish a bridgehead which will protect 
the crossing of tile remainder of the command. 

In establishing a bridgehead for a large force there 
are usually three successive objectives on the enemy 
side of the river: first, a position which will eliminate 
effective, direct, small-arms fire from the crossing front: 
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second, a position which will eliminate grotmd-ol> 
served artillery fire From the selected ponton bridge 
site(s) and which can be supported by light artillery 
on the attacker's side of the river: third, a position 
which will eliminate all artillery fire from the bridge 
site(s) and will provide the necessary maneuver space 
on the enemy side of the river for the command. At- 
tainment of the first objective facilitates die crossing of 
succeeding troops by assault boats, foot bridges, and 
troop and vehicle ferries. Attainment of the second 
objective, coupled with air supremacy, normally will 
make possible the construction of ponton bridges to 
cross the bulk of heavier loads. Attainment of the 
third objective, coupled with air supremacy, gives un- 
interrupted use of crossing means over the river, per- 
mits the protected maneuver of troops in furtherance 
of their mission, and facilitates the accumulation of 
supplies on the enemy side of the river. The assign- 
ment of river crossing objectives or missions to units 
must allow sufficient freedom to subordinate com- 
manders so that successes can be fully exploited. 

793. Reconruiissaiire of river lines across the routes 
of advance is begun by staff and engineer officers at an 
early stage of the operation. Air photographs showing 
the nature of the river and the bridge destructions ef- 
fected by the enemy enable the commander to make an 
early estimate of the possibilities of crossing and the 
means required. Ground reconnaissance of the river 
line can be executed ordinarily only after hostile cov- 
ering forces on the near side of the river have been 
driven across the river. 

Reconnaissance provides detailed information and 
furnishes the basis for the selection of the crossing 
points and the execution of the necessary preparatory 
measures. Based on the results of reconnaissances and 
on the tactical situation, decision is made regarding 
the front or fronts on which the crossing will be forced. 
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794. In general the attacker should operate on a wide 
front with several determined attacks at separated 
localities. Secrecy in preparation and deception of the 
enemy as to the time and place of the main crossing 
are essential. Feints, deceptive use of smoke, or demon- 
strations are employed to deceive the enemy. (See par. 
797 .) 

795. In the selection of crossing fronts and the cross- 
ing points, both tactical and technical requirements 
are considered. 

Tactically, the attacker seeks concealment for his 
movement to the river, concealed final assembly areas, 
a long stretch of river bordered by trees or low hills, 
undefended crossing points, and good avenues for ad- 
vance. especially roads, on the enemy side of the river. 
Dominating ground on the attacker's side of the river 
favors artillery observation and support of the attack 
by overhead fire. A salient in the river line toward 
the yitacker favors concentration of combat power and 
hanking fire on enemy troops defending the salient. 
While the attacker of this type of salient can rest his 
flanks on the river after crossing, he may be forced to 
attack on a narrow front to break through a strong 
defense at the base of the salient. 

Technically, the attacker seeks a moderate current, 
a water area unobstructed bv islands, bars, and reefs, 
suitable shores, good approaches on both banks, and 
easy connection to the existing road net. Old bridge 
sites frequent ly are advantageous. 

796. Having selected the front or fronts on which the 
crossing is to be made the higher commander formu- 
lates his plan of action for the crossing. 

797. Tactical groupings arc assigned to each crossing 
front and are given instructions regarding time of 
crossing, objectives, zones of action, assistance tc> adja- 
cent units, and type and location of bridges to be con- 
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structed. Other troops may also be assigned to make 
feints or demonstrations at points other than the main 
crossing fronts so as to deceive the defenders and to 
draw them away front the main crossing fronts. A 
portion of the command is field in reserve to exploit 
the most successful crossing. 

798. Engineer troops and materiel must be made- 
available early in the planning stage of the operation 
s« that reconnaissances can be made and equipment 
prepared and properly disposed. Xondivisional en- 
gineer troops with the necessar) ferrying materiel nor- 
mally are attached to the leading combat teams mak- 
ing the crossing on each front. In addition, a reserve of 
engineer troops and materiel must be provided to erect 
bridges or to assemble raft ferries, to reinforce the 
means of crossing at decisive points, to replace losses, 
and to do other engineer work such as maintenance 
and extension of the road net. 

799. The unit engineer of the senior echelon is 
charged with all technical preparatory measures for 
the crossing and lor the distribution of engineer troops 
and materiel, the construction and guarding of bridges, 
and the regulation of traffic thereon. 

The location of engineer materiel prior to the cross- 
ing (particularly ponton bridge equipment) must be 
carefully concealed. Discovery of its presence may dis- 
close the plans of the commander to the enemy. It 
forms a remunerative target for hostile airplanes and 
artillery and should be given antiaircraft defense. 

The command post of the unit engineer is connect- 
ed by signal communication troops with the command 
posts of the superior commander and the commanders 
on each crossing front. 

800. As soon as a tactical group is assigned to a cross- 
ing front, its commander and the commanders of 
troops supporting the crossing on that front direct 
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staff and subordinate officers to reconnoiter the ground 
over which they will operate, to locate routes of ap- 
proach, final assembly areas, actual crossing points and 
routes thereto, and to prepare plans for schedule fires 
and other details of the crossing operation. In the 
execution of reconnaissance, restrict ions imposed in the 
interest of sect'ecs must be observed. 

Signal officers reconnoiter the front of crossing for 
existing wire lines on the near side of the river and 
determine the need for additional wire lines. They 
also determine the possibilities of the extension of 
these lines on the far side. Prior to the crossing radio 
communication is prohibited or reduced to the mini- 
mum in order to preserve secrecy. Once the crossing 
has been initiated, radio usually is relied upon for 
communicating with units across the river until tele- 
phones lines are established. 

801. When the necessary preparations have been 
made, the superior commander gives the order for the 
execution of the crossing. (See F.\l 101-5.) 

802. The hour of crossing is determined by the su- 
perior commander. It is more difficult to load and 
cross boats during darkness than during daylight. This 
difficulty may be more than offset by the security and 
secrecy afforded by darkness. 

803. Shortly preceding the crossing, the bulk of the 
troops to make the crossing is placed secretly in con- 
cealed bivouac out of hostile artillery range biit with- 
in easy night marching distance of their crossing 
fronts. A minimum of artillery may occupy concealed 
positions and fire for registration. For purposes of 
secrecy all artillery may be silenced. Only covering 
forces and the necessary reconnaissance parties are per- 
mitted to approach the river. Covering forces along 
the river are designated from troops other than those 
to make the initial crossing. 
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804. Old inarilv all supporting troops go into position 
under cover of darkness on the night of the crossing. 
Leading assault units move to f.nal assembly areas 
where they are met by engineer troops with assault 
boats, footbridge, or other crossing means. 

Final assembly areas have the following characteris- 
tics: accessible for trucks which bring Up engineer 
materiel, defilade, easy identification, concealment 
from air and ground observation, and several direct 
and concealed routes to the crossing points. 

805. Tile first assault waves on each front. led by en- 
gineer guides, carry their boats from the final assem- 
bly areas to the water's edge and launch them on a 
broad front. Lateral movements and the massing of 
troops at the river bank are avoided. Measures are 
taken to regulate traffic and to suppress noise during 
the movement to the river. Ropes strung across the 
river will facilitate the crossing and provide addition- 
al safety to personnel. 

Departures from the final assembly areas are timed 
lo permit leading units to cross simultaneously on a 
broad front, but once these units leave the final as- 
sembly areas they do noi halt and no attempt is made 
to maintain alincment between boats. Normally, there 
is no firing from the boats when the crossing is made 
under cover of darkness. 

The movement from final assembly areas to the far 
shore is under control of the engineer troops. 

806. The engineer crews return the assault boats to 
the near shore for the second wave, which has moved 
from its forward assembly area. If the current is swift, 
allowance for drift must he made in fixing time or 
place of meeting the boats. If boats are to lie reused, 
allowance must be made for probable losses during the 
crossing of the first wave. It nitty be necessary for suc- 
ceding waves to carry additional boats, or for engineers 
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to furnish individual ponton boats or raft ferries to 
carry these waves. 

807. Footbridges may be used for crossing first waves 
over narrow streams. Their construction is difficult 
under smailarms fire. Ordinarily they are used to 
cross succeeding waves of foot troops, particularly after 
the first objective has been attained. 

808. Pot) ton raft ferries are provided to cross vehicles 
which will be needed before it is practicable to build 
the ponton bridge. Ferry construction usually is prac- 
ticable after the first objective has been seized. Ponton 
raft ferries often are continued in use after the bridge 
is built to serve as an alternate-crossing means and to 
handle return traffic. 

809. Alternate plans are prepared for exploiting suc- 
cess on any crossing front by assigning troops from 
other fronts or from the general reserve to cross on the 
front where the crossing' has been most successful. 

810. In addition to the fires of organic weapons, the 
crossing of tactical groupings is supported by artillery, 
combat aviation, smoke, and the fires of supporting 
weapons of the .general reserve. 

811. Supporting fire may be opened several hours 
prior to the initial crossing against an enemy prepared 
to resist in a we 11 -organized position, or may be with- 
held until after the crossing is discovered, in Order to 
obtain surprise. 

812. The artillery gives close and continuous support 
to the advance. As soon as the assault waves advance 
from their first objective, the artillery begins displace- 
ment of individual batteries across the river. Later the 
mass of the artillery is advanced, the displacement con- 
ducted in such a manner as to assure continuity of ar- 
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tillery support. Artillery observers and liaison groups, 
with the necessary means of signal communication, ac- 
company the assault units during the crossing and ad- 
vance to the objectives. 

813. stntiairrraft defense, both by ground units and 
aviation, is centered around the crossing fronts and 
particularly the ponton bridges. A portion of the auto- 
matic weapons of the antiaircraft defense is crossed 
to the far bank by boat or fern before construction 
of the bridges is started. Continuous protection for 
the bridges is maintained as long as required. 

814. Smoke can conceal river crossing operations 
front ground observation but ordinarily not from air 
observation. It frec]uently is used during daylight 
hours in connection with feints or demonstrations in 
addition to concealing the actual crossing of the initial 
waves. The use of smoke places additional importance 
on the marking of embarkation points and bridge sites 
and the routes leading thereto. 

815. The first objective having been taken and sup- 
porting infantry units having been brought up.behind 
the initial wave, the attack is continued without delay 
on the second objective. Since this objective is selected 
in order to deprive the defender of his ground observa- 
tion of the river, considerable resistance may be ex- 
pected. Aggressively used, mechanized units may be 
effectively employed at this lime. 

816. The second objective having been taken, or the 
hostile light artillery neutralized, the superior com- 
mander normally directs the construction of the pon- 
ton bridge (or bridges). The greater the number of 
bridges made available, the quicker and surer is the 
crossing. The construction of bridges from local ma- 
terials requires much time and labor. Quicker results 
are obtained front the' use of ponton equipment. 
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Alternate bridge sites are selected in advance. Trans- 
ferring operations to an alternate site alter the equip- 
ment is unloaded at tbe first site is a time-consuming 
and difficult operation. Decision for sucli a move rests 
with the superior commander. 

SI 7. The bridge having been completed, the remain- 
der of the artillery and other troops are crossed and 
a coordinated attack, if necessary, is made on the third 
objective, if construction of a bridge should prove im- 
practicable, the passage of all troops and equipment is 
by ferry. When the third objective lias been attained, 
subsequent operations may be of an offensive or de- 
fensive nature as the situation may demand. 

318. Control during the crossing and advance to the 
tit. st objective is mainly a responsibility of the leaders 
of small units. Capture of the first objective gives an 
opportunity for the next higher commanders to re- 
sume control and direct the attack on the second 
objective. Since tbe capture of the second objective 
usually is followed by the construction of ponton 
bridges and the crossing of artillery and the remainder 
of the troops, the superior commander may direct a 
coordinated attack on the third objective. The period 
oi delay on eadi objective is as brief as possible. Every 
el fort is made to conduct operations in sucli a way 
hat the third objective will be seized and held in the 
minimum period of time. Signal communication is 
maintained initially by radio between forces on the 
opposite sides of the river. Later, wire lines may be 
laid across the river and wire communication estab- 
lished between the principal command posts. 

S19. Armored divisions, cavalry divisions, and other 
mobile units effect river crossings by advancing rapid- 
ly and bodly to seize the necessary crossings and 
bridgeheads on the enemy's side of the river. If this 
is impossible, ihev effect wide detours to weakly de- 
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I ended or undelcnded points on the river and then 
cross, Jf all crossings are destroyed, horse cavalry units 
may swim and armored or mechanized units may be 
ferried until brinies can be constructed. 

DEFENSE AGAINST CROSSINGS 

820. An unfordablc river may tie -employed as an ob- 
stacle in front ol a defensive or delaying position, or 
as an aid to defensive-ollensiw action which seeks to 
strike the enemy while his forces are astride the river. 
A river line loses much of its value as an obstacle if 
the enemy is not forced to make a direct attack; it be- 
comes an obstacle to our own troops if successful conn 
teroffensive action is to he followed by an exploitation. 

Holding a river line in such force as to leave avail 
able insufficient reserves destroys tile flexibility of the 
defense and exposes it to immediate defeat as soon as 
the river line lias been pierced. 

821. The commander must insure the complete de- 
struction of all bridges and fords, which cross the 
river within his sector, to prevent them from falling 
intact into the hands of the enemy. The actual de- 
struction is usually a mission of the unit engineer. 
Unless specifically forbidden by higher authority, any 
bridge or ford may be destroyed. When it is con- 
sidered desirable to preserve such crossings until the 
last possible moment, full authority to complete their 
destruction is delegated to any member of the bridge 
or ford guard. When it is apparent that the crossing 
cannot be kept from falling into enemy hands, it must 
be destroyed. 

822. A river may be used as an obstacle directly in 
front of the battle position. In such a case (see sec. II. 
ch. 11) the river bank positions are held in strength; 
adequate reserves are provided to intervene at decisive 
areas. Such a defense is possible only when large 
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forces are available on- the front to be held and the 
enemy is unable to turn or avoid the position. It sub- 
jects the troops in forward areas to the full force of 
the enemy artillery preparation. 

Emplacements are so located that the opposite, bank 
and its approaches are held under fire and the enemy's 
attempts to cross are frustrated in their beginning. Sali- 
ents in the river line and open terrain dominated by 
the enemy are lightly held bin are capable of being 
covered by the concentrated fire of weapons. 

The artillery is employed as in the defense of a 
positipn, except that a part may be placed well for- 
ward to cover the most likely crossing places, the 
enemy's probable assembly positions, and avenues of 
approach. The artillery must be prepared to concen- 
trate its lire against the main crossing when it is dis- 
covered. 

Tanks are held in reserve to be employed against 
those hostile elements which have gained a foothold 
on the friendly side of the river anti constitute the 
greatest threat of the integrity of the position. 

823. Ri ver lines may be defended by defensive-offen- 
ivc action. (See sec. IV, ch. 10.) Unless the situation 
and the strength of the available forces indicate the 
advisability of holding the river line in strength, it is 
best usually to hold the mass of the forces .in readiness 
at such distance to the rear that it can intervene 
promptly at any point where a crossing in force may 
be attempted. The river line then is held by relatively 
weak detachments. Stronger detachments with local 
reserves are posted at the most probable points of 
crossing. The operations of the advanced detachments 
are organized in accordance with the doctrines govern- 
ing outposts. It is their mission to force the enemy to 
disclose the full power of the supporting fires, to dis- 
cover hostile crossings, and to prevent hostile troops 
from establishing themselves in bridgehead positions 
before the arrival and attack by the general reserves. 
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824. In delensive-oltensive action, some artillery nuiv 
be attached in the outpost detachments. The mass of 
the artillery is held in readiness prepared to support 
the attack. Then it is emplaced so mat it can concen- 
ti ate its fire in the critical area and support the at- 
tack in the decisive direction. Since the mass of the 
hostile artillery will still be on the far side of the 
river, much importance attaches to the neutralization 
of hostile air and ground observation regulating the 
enemy's artillery fire. 

825. In defcnsive-ollcnsive action, the attack of the 
general reserves is made as soon as the hostile main 
crossing is recognized. The plan for this action is pre- 
pared beforehand. Success depends upon the com 
niancler’s ability to lanncit the attack at the proper 
time and in a decisive direction. It must he launched 
before the enemy has established himself in a bridge- 
head position. To this end, efficient signal communi- 
cation must be assured and reserves must be prepared 
to move promptly and rapidly. 

The mobility of the troops held in reserve is in- 
creased by the assignment of motor transportation. 

Decisive results are promised by the prompt em- 
ployment of mechanized units and combat aviation 
against hostile units which have already crossed the 
river and by air attack of bridges and of troops en- 
gaged in ferrying operations. 

826. In any defense of a river line, covering forces 
remain on the enemy’s side of the river to maintain 
contact with the enemy, delay his advance, and deter- 
mine his assembly positions and probable crossing, 
places. When forced to retire? these advance elements 
withdraw across the river. Timely measures arc taken 
to destroy the crossings after the last elements have 
withdrawn across the river, or at such earlier time as 
may be necessary to prevent the crossings from being 
seized by the enemy. On wide rivers, after the cover- 
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mg lorce has withdrawn, contact with the enemy may 
he maintained by use of patrol boats. 

827. The primary missions of the engineers are to 
destroy fords, bridges, and materiel which may assist 
the enemy in crossing; to reconnoiter the terrain along 
the 'river: to assist in organizing the ground: and to 
keep the roads in condition for rapid movement of 
reserves. Engineers also block with obstacles and mines 
the hostile avenues of approach to the river, embark- 
ing points, and landing points. Floating mines, rafts, 
and fireboats mat be prepared and held in readiness 
upstream. Preparations are made for illuminating the 
water area at night. 

828. Combat aviation can operate to prevent ferrying 
or bridging operations of the enemy by first achieving 
air superiority and then operating directly against fer- 
rying and bridging equipment before it reaches the 
river, against ferrying and bridging operations and 
against troops assembled for crossing. 

829. Signal communication is established so as to in- 
sure rapid communication with the outpost and cov- 
ering forces and the quick transmission of orders to 
tlie reserve and the artillery. Multiple wire circuits 
are laid along alternate routes to increase the prob- 
ability that some of them mav escape damage from 
i lie heavy fire anticipated. 

820. Cavalry units are employed initially on recon- 
naissance or security missions on the enemy's side of 
(he river. Later they protect the flanks of units on the 
l iver or are held in mobile reserve. 

The principal mission of the antiaircraft artillery is 
to protect the reserves and the artillery. Preparations 
are made to reinforce rapidly the antiaircraft defense 
in critical areas. 
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831. In a retrograde movement when the river line is 
to be held as a defensive or delaying position, the re- 
tiring columns cross at the available bridges which are 
not under hostile artillery fire. If the crossing places 
are insufficient, the construction of additional bridges 
or ferries may be necessary. Antiaircraft defense is 
established on both banks of the river line to protect 
the bridges and crossing places. 

Trains, motorized columns, and a part of the artil- 
lery cross first. Routes leading to and from the bridge 
approaches and crossing places are plainly marked. 
Staff officers with detailed instructions for march se- 
quence and future action direct units to their destina- 
tions. Traffic is regulated strictly during the retirement 
across the river. Bridges and fords are destroyed to 
prevent them from being seized by the enemy and 
arrangements are made to ferry the last elements of the 
covering forces. 

As soon as it lias moved across the river, the artillery 
which crossed early is placed in position to protect the 
crossing places and cover the retirement of the remain- 
der of the command. This echelon later is reinforced 
by the remainder of the artillery after it lias crossed 
the river. At the earliest practicable moment, a plan 
of artillery defensive fires is prepared which will take 
advantage of the long range and flexibility of artillery 
fire to lay down interdiction and counterpreparation 
fires on the hostile routes of advance and assembly 
positions. 

832. The river may lie in rear of a defensive position. 
This is equivalent to defending a bridgehead and the 
position selected should eliminate all enemy artillery 
fire from the bridge sites and provide the necessary 
maneuver space. An even greater distance from the 
river may be desirable in order to find suitable ter- 
rain and to allow space for retrograde movements dur- 
ing the conduct of the defense. Plans must be made 
for withdrawal across the river. 
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Section III. NIGHT COMBAT 

833. In spite of the inherent difficulties of the opera- 
tion. night attack has assumed major importance as 
employed by troops especially trained to overcome the 
difficulties of the operation and exploit its advantages. 

834. . Wight combat is characterized by a decrease in 
the effectiveness of aimed (ire and by a corresponding 
increase in the importance of close combat anti the fire 
of fixed weapons laic! on definite targets or areas by 
day; by difficulty in movement, troop leading, and the 
maintenance of direction, cohesion and signal com- 
munication; and by a more highly sensitive morale of 
the troops. 

Decrease in the effectiveness of fire permits the use 
of closer formations without exposure to excessive 
losses; difficulty in the maintenance of control and di- 
rection necessitates limited objectives which may be 
approached by wel'-delmcd routes; the more sensitive 
morale of the troops increases the effects of surprise 
obtained by i lie offense and the importance of security 
measures on the part of the defense. 

Fog or smoke produces conditions of combat similar 
Lo darkness. Because of the uncertain duration of a 
fog and the amount of ammunition required to estab- 
lish and maintain smoke concentrations, operations 
based on concealment provided by fog or smoke re- 
quire rapid execution. 

835. An unexpected collision of troops at night, or 
combat which extends into the night, usually de- 
velops into a standing fire fight and a suspension of 
movement. As a rule, night combat can be conducted 
successfully only when there is time for the prepara- 
tion anti distribution of a well-conceived plan and 
for thorough reconnaissance by all leaders during day- 
light. 
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836. In night combat, the influence of unit com- 
manders on their troops is greatly diminished. Tac- 
tical operations and troop leading arc surrounded 
with greater difficulties; the uncertainties of combat 
exercise a greater influence than in daylight opera- 
tions. 

837. Night attacks tire made lo complete or exploit a 
success, to gain important terrain lor further opera- 
tions, to avoid heavy losses which would be incurred 
by attacks in daylight over open terrain, or to attract 
hostile reserves. 

838. Simplicity of plan, careful preparation, secrecy, 
surprise, and cohesion in execution are prerequisites 
to a successful night attack. 

839. Surprise is the most essential feature of night at- 
tack. Preparations for night combat, whether made 
during daylight or darkness, must avoid betraying the 
locations or intentions of the troops. The attack itself 
may be made by stealth or by full use of all available 
lire power. Tracers tend to demoralize the defender. 

840. The difficulties of night attacks increase with the 
size of the command. They therefore usually tire un- 
dertaken only on a limited scale and with limited ob- 
jectives. 

841 . Night attacks are made preferably by fresh troops 
or by reserves of troops in contact with the enemy. 
The best available troops should be used. When made 
by troops already in contact with the enemy, many de- 
tails of execution are left to the commanders of front- 
line units. 

Ntglu attacks are often the manifestation of an ag- 
gressive leadership, which is determined to bring 
about a conclusion without delay. Morale of the troops 
and quality of the leadership, especially in the lower 
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grades, rather than numbers, are likely to measure the 
success attained. 

When fresh troops ate designated to make a night 
attack, their approach march is protected by troops 
already in contact with the enemy. 

842. 'I'he hour at winch a night attack is to be made 
depends upon the object sought. The exact hour of 
attack is kept secret as long as possible. 

An attack launched during the first hours of dark- 
ness Irecpientiy strikes the enemy before he has had 
time to organize his position or his artillery support. 
It ma\ also anticipate possible night operations on the 
part of the enemy. It may be delivered after victorious 
combat in order to frustrate the enemy’s attempts to 
organize a withdrawal at nightfall or to consolidate a 
position for defense. 

An attack during the last hours of darkness may be 
advantageous as a preliminary operation to a general 
attack at daybreak because it gives the defender no 
time to reorganize. I'he attack should usually be 
launched to give the attacker three hours of darkness 
on the objective in which to organize t lie position to 
resist counterattack. Antitank guns are brought up 
and emplaced. Tanks are moved forward and made 
immediately available to assist in repulsing the coun- 
terattack. 

843. The decision to attack should be made while 
there still is sufficient daylight to make all preliminary 
reconnaissances and preparations. Reconnaissance 
should include observation of the terrain at dusk, so 
that both the day and night aspects may be studied. 
Easily identified direction points are located and pro- 
vision is made for guides. 

844. Subordinate commanders are carefully instruct- 
ed concerning the terrain, the objective, and the direc- 
tion of attack. Routes of approach are carefully 
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marked, gutues are proviaeu, aiut compass directions 
are given, 

845 . Orders for night attacks are formulated with 
more than usual detail. Routes of approach, assembly 
positions, line of departure, and objectives are desig- 
nated with the utmost exactness. Orders include the 
rate of advance; the formation:, to be employed; means 
for mutual identification of troops; measures for flank 
protection and for maintenance of direction and con- 
tact; the coniposition, initial position and mission of 
the reserve; the course of action to be followed in case 
of success: the signal for withdrawal in case of failure, 
and a rallying point for each subordinate unit in case 
of withdrawal. Precise and detailed instructions for 
maintaining secrecy are issued: the use of lights is 
forbidden; bayonets are fixed; vehicles and animals are 
left at assembly positions and other measures to in- 
sure silence and secrecy are prescribed. The time of 
attack may be included in the order or may be an- 
nounced later. 

846 . In the conduct of night attacks, only the simplest 
formations are employed. If the attack is to be made 
by stealth, the smaller units advance in column until 
close to their objectives, when skirmish lines are 
formed and the enemy is rushed with the bayonet 
without firing. Each column is given a definite direc- 
tion and objective. Contact is maintained between 
columns and every precaution is taken to avoid their 
collision. The assaulting columns are followed closely 
by their supports and local reserves. The supporting 
weapons of the attacking force may be placed in posi- 
tion for flank protection of the initial assault. When 
the terrain is favorable for overhead fire, they may 
be emplaced in a rearward position to support the 
attack on -signal or to cover a withdrawal. The ad- 
vance to the objective is so timed as to permit close 
support of the assaulting troops at daybreak. General 
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reserves are held generally well in rear and preferably 
on a flank, prepared u> move promptly to the objec- 
tive or to cover a withdrawal. 

847. The particular circumstances attending each 
situation usually will indicate .whether the assault 
should be prepared by artillery fire. Where artillery 
support is indicated, a short but violent preparation 
generally will suffice. This preparation is lifted on a 
time schedule. The artillery holds itself in readiness 
to intervene promptly and energetically in accordance 
with a prepared plan of- (ire to box off the zone of 
attack or to cover a withdrawal. The artillery neu- 
tralizes located hostile artillery. 

848. On capturing their objectives, units are reorgan- 
ized and promptly disposed to meet a counterattack. 
Their further conduct is prescribed in the attack or- 
ders. 

849. In night combat, the defense has the advantages 
of better knowledge of the terrain and of organized 
defensive fires covering the principal avenues of hostile 
approach. 

850. Vigilant outguards, active patrolling well to the 
front, and illumination of the foreground must be 
relied upon to give timely warning of attacks. Gaps 
that cannot be covered effectively by fire from adjacent 
units are occupied at night by elements in support. 
When a hostile attack is suspected or known to be in 
progress, supports and local reserves are brought closer 
to the main line of resistance. 

851. Obstacles and the lire of fixed weapons are the 
principal means used in breaking up the assault. 
Small-arms fire is opened as soon as the alarm is given 
and combat outposts have been withdrawn. Local 
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supports and reserves, using the bayonet only, counter- 
attack, preferably the enemy’s Hanks. 

852. Night raids may be used to capture personnel, 
obtain identifications and determine details of the 
hostile position, and< especially any major changes in 
the enemy dispositions. 

When a raiding force has accomplished its mission, 
it withdraws on a previously arranged signal. A route 
of withdrawal other than that employed for the ad- 
vance is used if practicable. During the withdrawal, 
the reserve of the raiding force is utilized to cover 
the withdrawal and to protect its more vulnerable 
Hank. Fires of the artillery and other supporting 
weapons are employed to neutralize the enemy ad- 
vance elements and supporting weapons. The artil- 
lery neutralizes located hostile artillery. 

853. As a rule, delaying action at night can be exe- 
cuted only by small units or detachments which op- 
erate and retire along well-defined routes. Rearward 
movements are regulated carefully to avoid losses by- 
fire from friendly troops in rear. When the enemy 
possesses great superiority in combat aviation, day- 
light maneuver of large units may be impracticable. 
Disorganization and delay of advancing hostile ground 
columns may be accomplished by the night attack of 
small groups against marching columns, bivouacs, 
billets, or motor parks. 

Section IV. COMBAT IN TOWNS 

854. Towns offer concealment for troops and weapons 
and protection from fire of weapons and mechanized 
attack. Consequently, they are often naturally strong 
defensive areas. On the other hand, they are con- 
spicuous topographical features of which exact details 
are either available or readily obtainable. Fires started 
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by hostile? incendiary ammunition may make towns 
untenable. 

855. Combat within the limits of a town is character- 
ized by reduced effectiveness of fire and observation, 
by increased importance of close combat, and by diffi- 
culty in control of troops. Fighting is at close range, 
and the outcome depends largely upon the initiative 
and aggressive leadership of subordinate commanders, 

856. A town strongly held by the enemy may be taken 
by fixing the garrison through a holding attack while 
so directing the main attack as to isolate the town 
from the support of neighboring defensive positions. 
When immediate capture of the town is essential, the 
main attack is directed against the flank or rear of 
the town in order to secure ihe advantages of envelop- 
ing attack. When frontal attack camioL be avoided, 
the attacker concentrates on the capture of the near 
edge of the town by the methods applicable to the 
attack of any organized position and then reorganizes 
his effort to continue the advance through the town. 
The action within the town necessarily is decentral- 
ized to subordinate infantry leaders since lack of 
observation of the action precludes satisfactory cen- 
tralized control. The attack is pushed rapidly through 
the town to capture quickly the exits on the far side. 
Assault units arc freed from the responsibility of mop- 
ping up the town. 

857. The larger the town and the longer it has been 
held by the enemy, the more thorough must be the 
preparations for„aitack. Visual and photographic re- 
connaissances determine the defensive organization ol 
the area and the nature of defensive works and fur- 
nish pertinent data to all elements participating in 
the attack. 

858. When the enemy has organized the town into a 
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strongly 1'orti lied position which cannot be avoided 
or outflanked, the advance may have to be made 
frontally, strongly supported by artillery and other 
supporting weapons, and aided by combat aviation. 
When the fire of the supporting artillery and other 
supporting weapons is lifted, the assault echelon 
pushes through the defensive area in a series of 
bounds; supports and reserves mop up and organize 
the area for defense against hostile counterattack. The 
attack is continued through the town to the far side 
in a similar manner. Strongly defended towns rarely 
present opportunities for tanks to exploit their mo- 
bility due to the restrictions of barricades, debris, 
streets, cellars, and short range antitank methods. 
However, opportunities will present themselves fre- 
queiuly where the support of tanks in such situations 
becomes desirable. 

859. In organ iz.ing a town for defense, defense areas 
are established. Fields of fire are cleared and the de- 
fensive capabilities of the town are developed by the 
laying of extensive mine fields and barricades, strongly 
protected by the lire of automatic weapons, mortars, 
antitank guns and artillery. Antipersonnel mines and 
booby traps should be used liberally throughout the 
barricades. The conception ol defense should be one 
of thorough all-around defensive preparation, with 
outlying buildings utilized for position organization 
to form salients from which the front or flanks of the 
town can be covered by flanking fire. Reserve units 
shotdd be located within the town so as to facilitate 
movement to threatened areas. 

860. Security detachments are posted at all important 
public service installations, such as water reservoirs, 
pumping stations, or electric [tower plants, in order 
to protect these installations from damage by small 
hostile groups or individuals who are able to pene- 
trate the defense of the town. 
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861. The outer defense is, supplemented Jjv defensive 
organization in depth throughout the area of the 
town. Obstacles are constructed and bridges are mined 
to prevent penetration of hostile armored elements. 
Buildings and cellars are fortified as firing positions 
to cover favorable avenues of approach, front all di- 
rections within the town. 

862. To prevent the bypassing or isolation of the 
town and its eventual capture by hostile forces, 
through cutting off all supplies from the rear, a strong 
mechanized reserve is held outside the town in con- 
cealed positions, prepared to break up the enemy’s 
outflanking maneuver. 

863. Towns are favorable to delaying action, as they 
keep the attacker in ignorance of the strength of the 
forces confronting hint and provide concealment and 
cover for screening the withdrawal. (See FM 31—50.) 

Section V. COMBAT IN WOODS 

864. In many respects, combat in woods is similar to 
that in towns (sec. IV) . Often, in combat in woods, 
observation and control of troops are even more diffi- 
cult than in towns. Some woods, owing to their size 
or location, are naturally strong defensive areas. Other 
woods, however, may have little or no defensive value, 
and may even be advantageous to the attacker by pro- 
viding concealed routes of approach into the defensive 
position. Small woods are avoided as they are clearly 
marked and draw fire. 

865. The attack usually seeks to avoid isolated wooded 
areas included in the enemy’s defensive position by 
passing them on cither or both flanks while neutral- 
izing their edges by fire or smoke. The artillery blinds 
the enemy’s observation by smoke and neutralizes the 
hostile weapons that are capable of delivering flank- 
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ing fire against the attack. During dry weather in- 
cendiary bombs are highly effective. Small wooded 
areas may be neutralized with chemicals. 

866. If avoiding the woods is impracticable and their 
possession is necessary, the attacker seeks to capture the 
woods by enveloping action. When enveloping action 
is inexpedient, the woods are attacked frontally. The 
attack is directed first against the salients which are 
neutralized by the fire of the artillery and other sup- 
porting weapons. This supporting fire is maintained 
until the assault echelon is ready to rush the salients, 
when it is lifted to the reentrants of the woods, or to 
suitable targets within or on the far side of the woods. 

The near edge of the woods is carried like any other 
position and then is used as a line of departure for the 
advance thrdugh the woods. The dispositions to be 
taken for this second phase of the attack depend large- 
ly upon the character of the woods. In sparse woods, 
formations are employed resembling those on open 
ground, but with greater density in the leading eche- 
lon. In dense woods, small columns are more effective 
in the leading echelon. Measures are taken to insure 
direction, cohesion, and signal communication between 
the columns. Supports are formed in column and 
closely follow the assault units. The vulnerability of 
the Hanks to attack requires special measures for their 
protection. 

867. All commanders must be watchful to prevent 
combat groups from assembling on or near roads and 
trails since these will be covered by the enemy's system 
of defensive fires. The enemy’s strong points are out- 
flanked by an advance straight through the woods off 
the roads and trails. To avoid confusion and to pre- 
vent friendly troops from firing into each other, it 
may be necessary to regulate the advance by bounds. 
Reserves are disposed so that they will not become 
involved in the fighting of the assault echelon and can 
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be engaged where the greatest progress is being made. 

868. Before debouching from tire woods and while 
still far enough from the edge to be concealed from the 
enemy’s view, the command is disposed for fighting on 
open ground, anti arrangements are made for .sup- 
port by the artillery and other supporting weapons. 
As the edge of the woods presents a well-marked tar- 
get for hostile fire, the attacking forces make their 
egress rapidly to seize an immediate objective beyond 
the edge of the woods. Whenever possible, this ob- 
jective should mask the edge of the woods from hostile 
ground observation and small-arms fire. 

859. The movement of combat vehicles is regulated 
>o its not to block the routes of advance through Lite 
woods, if the woods are not too extensive, vehicles are 
held on the near side until the attacking echelon has 
reached the far side. 

870. As a defensive position, woods have the objection 
of presenting a clearly defined target to the attacking 
forces. Since a position in the interior of the woods 
litts the disadvantage of restricted view’ and limited 
field of fire, the observation elements of the outpost 
are advanced close to the edge of the woods. The 
routes forward and to all positions in rear are rc- 
connoitered and made known to all concerned. 

While holding up the attacking units by means of 
obstacles, the defense seeks to break up the cohesion 
o! the attacker’s dispositions, lead him into false di- 
rections, and take the attacking troops under flanking 
lire. Natural or cleared lanes through the woods assist 
greatly in the development of flanking machine-gun 
fire and in detecting and holding up a hostile ad- 
vance. Supports and local reserves are posted with a 
view to' counterattack against the enemy’s flanks Full 
"advantage is taken of the opportunities for ambush, 
surprise, and rot Tie-attack. 
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In wooded areas, close support by artillery becomes 
difficult. Fields of fire of all flat-trajectory weapons 
are. extremely limited. The fire of high-angle weapons 
is not equally affected; a little clearing will permit 
howitzers and mortars to be used. 

871. When there is a possibility that the enemy may 
launch his attack on either side of a wooded area, 
preparations are made to repel the hostile groups with 
flanking fire from the (kinks and salients. Combat 
groups are located in the area outside the woods to 
oppose the enemy’s outflanking maneuver. Tanks held 
concealed in the woods, with routes reconnoitered and 
prepared, will add power to the counterattack of the 
defender. 

872,. When close contact is imminent, bayonets are 
fixed and preparations made to engage the enemy with 
rifle and machine-gun fire and to meet him in hand- 
to-hand combat with hand grenades and the bayonet. 

Section VI. MOUNTAIN OPERATIONS 

CENERAL 

873. • Mountainous terrain not classified . as alpine 
offers no insuperable obstacles to the conduct of mili- 
tary operations, even in cold weather, .if troops are 
properly equipped, clothed, supplied, and trained. In 
general, mobility is retarded, movement is restricted, 
firepower and fire effect are reduced, and signal com- 
munication and supply are more difficult. 

874. Mountain warfare is characterized primarily by 
difficulties which terrain offers to movement. The in- 
accessibility of certain regions restricts areas in . which 
troops are able to operate. The restricted nature of 
certain areas such as narrow valleys and defiles limits 
the strength of forces which can be maintained and 
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moved therein. The inadequate road net found in 
sparsely settled mountains enhances the military. value 
of existing roads, adds importance to heights which 
dominate them, and slows down the operations. 

Key terrain features consist of heights which domi- 
nate valleys and lines of communication with obser- 
vation and fire; passes which permit movement 
through mountains; and roads and railroads which 
must be secured for supply purposes. 

875. In mountain combat the commander is limited 
bv terrain as to the means which he may employ. 
Success depends more upon proper adaptation of avail- 
able means to the Terrain than upon their power. Ma- 
neuver of small units and the initiative and leader- 
ship of subordinate commanders are of the highest 
importance in mountain warfare. They are favored 
by the concealment which is available for movement, 
by the diminished effect of firepower resulting from 
defilade, and by facilities for observation. The plan 
of maneuver for the force as a whole is more closely 
subject to considerations of terrain titan in ordinary 
regions. The problem often resolves itself into a mat- 
ter of striking hostile routes of communication and 
of defending one's own routes. The actions of small 
semi- independent units in seizing or clefending heights 
which dominate lines of communication or of fight- 
ing to seize or block passes and other defiles on routes 
of communication become of increased importance.. 

876. When formulating plans for operations, possi- 
bility of sudden changes in weather must be con- 
sidered. Arrangements are made for frctpient periodic 
weather-reports. Meteorological equipment with per- 
sonnel to operate it is desirable. Alternate plans are 
prepared to provide for changed weather conditions. 

877. The theater in which the forces are to operate 
will necessitate special equipment and special training 
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to fit the climate, the character of the terrain, and the 
type of hostile forces to be encountered. They should 
ordinarily have a preponderance' of high-angle, fire- 
supporting weapons; a high percentage of pack trans- 
portation; an adequate amount of radio and visual sig- 
nal communication; and a high degree of logistical 
self-containment. Necessary specialized training in- 
cludes ability to maneuver adequately on skis and 
snowshoes, visual signaling, use of both pack and 
motor transportation, mountain climbing, use of the 
gas mask in rarefied atmosphere and marksmanship. 
Physical hardening is a prime essential. Mountain 
operations call for the ability to carry heavy loads in 
long marches over rough trails. 

878. Decentralization of operations is characteristic 
of mountain warfare. Tactical groups usually operate 
semi-independently in the capture of terrain objectives 
in order to carry out the plan for the force as a 
whole. 

879; Infantry is called upon frequently to operate 
without close support of artillerv. Specially trained 
and specially equipped infantry is best suited for com- 
bat role in mountainous terrain. Infantry units must 
be sufficient in fire power and capable of carrying on 
extensive operations without the aid of supporting 
arms and services. Since infantry operations in moun- 
tainous terrain are more fatiguing than in ordinary 
terrain, specially qualified and specially conditioned 
troops are necessary to carry out successfully the com- 
bat mission. 

Machine-gun units seldom find fields of fire which 
permit them to utilize full grazing effect. -The sharp 
relief offers opportunities to support advancing in- 
fantry with overhead fire. Mortars and grenades attain 
increased importance due to the increased amount of 
defilade. 
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880. Cavalry may include both mechanizerd- recon- 
naissance and horse elements. The inijyortatice of 
horse elements increases in wooded,. mountainous ter- 
rain, while the role of mechanized elements-xlecreases. 
While mechanized units may be used On distant recon- 
naissance .missions .to the front and flanks or as flank 
protection, they are highly vulnerable to ambush. 
Horse elements are employed on similar less distant 
missions: some are attached to tactical groups for 
reconnaissance and security purposes. 

881. The howitzer is best adapted for artillery support 
in mountainous terrain. Ordinarily flat-trajectory can- 
non can be used only ai long ranges because of the 
necessity of clearing masks and reaching objectives 
defiladed by steep slopes. Horse-drawn and motorized 
artillery units arc emplaced near the roads; pack ar- 
tillery is capable of following foot and mounted ele- 
ments and taking defiladed positions in the more 
difficult terrain overlooking the valleys. Control of 
artillery is decentralized. 

Because of the difficulties in the conduct of artillery 
fire with air observation, greater dependence is placed 
on ground observation in mountainous terrain. Obser- 
vation posts must be recontioiiered and established 
early and provision made for liaison observers with 
the forward echelons to assure close and timely sup- 
port. Artillery liaison observers of the forward eche- 
lon must receive the same specialized training as 
mountain infantry. 

The effectiveness of counterbattery is diminished 
because of the difficulty of locating hostile batteries. 
The effectiveness of interdiction fires' is increased be- 
cause of the number of definite points which the enemy 
is compelled to pass. 

882. The importance of engineers increases with the 
difficulties of the terrain. Maintenance of existing 
roads and construction of new roads are of primary 
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importance. The existence of numerous sensitive 
points on t lie few highways facilitates demolition. 
The difficulties of access to certain positions frequently 
necessitate use of aerial tramways in a stabilized posi- 
tion. The rocky soil requires employment of ex- 
plosives for constructing even the simplest of en- 
trenchments. Light portable bridging equipment is 
necessary in mountain operations. 

883. The hazards of flying in mountainous regions 
place a great restriction on the use of low-flying com- 
bat aviation. The restricted road net often offers 
a favorable opportunity for combat aviation to attack 
critical road junctions and troops in defiles. Combat 
aviation may be effectively employed against hostile 
artillery positions and reserves on the reverse slopes. 
Occasions may arise for employment of airborne 
troops. Such occasions include seizure of an im- 
portant distant defile, and quick movement of a 
force to operate against the hostile flanks or rear. 

884. Armored units suffer so many restrictions in 
mountainous terrain that their effective employment is 
generally very limited. 

885. Antitank units are especially effective in the 
mountains as their weapons are easily placed and hid- 
den. 

886. The operations of the signal units are affected by 
the scarcity of commercial wire lines, by difficulties 
of laying wire, by “dead spaces” in radio reception, 
and by terrain barriers between adjacent corridors in 
which troops are operating. Dead spaces in radio re- 
ception may be obviated by relaying messages. Addi- 
tional radios are desirable. Great reliance is placed 
on visual signaling and messengers. Messenger dogs 
may be used to supplement foot messengers. 
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The command post of a small unit usually is located 
near the observation-post of the unit. Command posts 
of regiments and larger units should be near road 
centers and, if practicable, near a landing field. 

RECONNAISSANCE 

887. Reconnaissance in mountain warfare is facili- 
tated by the restriction of enemy movements to the 
available road net and by numerous defiles, but it is 
made difficult by changing weather conditions, 'rugged 
terrain, and the concealment and cover available for 
hostile troops. The apparent impassability of certaip 
areas must not lead to the conclusion that they are 
inaccessible to hostile troops. - 

Maps of mountainous regions seldom are accurate 
A correct knowledge of the terrain can he gained onlv 
by a study of the ground itself, supplemented by a 
study of air photographs. The employment of reliable 
local guides may be advantageous. 

Mechanized reconnaissance vehicles are pushed out 
for distant reconnaissance; however, absence of alter 
nate routes and suitable turn-arounds offers them little 
opportunity for escape when surprised and ambushed 
Horse cavalry patrols can utilize trails for reconnais- 
sance purposes. 

Ground observation is unusually important in 
mountain operations. Some observation , posts olfer 
very distant views and afford opportunity for extended 
lateral observation. Observation is subject to sudden 
blinding due to atmospheric changes. Observation 
posts are echeloned in altitude as well as in width and 
depth. 

Offensive reconnaissance executed by specially 
trained detachments, operating in difficult areas which 
often are weakly guarded, will produce excellent re- 
sults. The capabilities for reconnaissance and counter- 
reconnaissance by small elements operating with bold- 
ness should not he overlooked. 
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Close reconnaissance is conducted by dismounted 
patrols equipped with radio and visual means of sig- 
nal communication. It is initiated early and pushed 
well to the front. It is tedious and fatiguing, but may 
be facilitated considerably In use ol local guides. Avia- 
tion will be the principal means of obtaining infor- 
mation of hostile dispositions, installations, and troop 
movements in rear areas. 

MARCHES 

888. All available roads anti trails are used for move- 
ment. Since displacements within tactical groups or 
columns are difficult during the march, the march or- 
der of units must be such as will facilitate their entry 
into action. 

889. The rate of march in mountains is inlluenced 
by tlie elevation above sea level, steepness of slopes, 
and other factors. The rate of marching and the rate 
of climbing of well-seasoned troops is not greatly af- 
fected by changes in elevation of less than 5.000 feet 
above the altitude to which they are accustomed; 
greater increases in altitude cause sharp reductions 
in marching- and climbing rates. In elevations above 
5,000 feet conservation of energy becomes of prime 
importance. Pace must be slower; short rest periods 
are important during the first hour of marching. 

'Phe total time required in marching and climbing 
under favorable conditions oil fair roads anti trails is 
approximately the time required for marching the 
map distance pins I hour for each 1,000 feci of ascent. 

When frequent steep slopes are encountered, greater 
distances between foot or animal elements are re- 
quired. Rests depend upon the mission, the length 
and difficulty of the march, and the condition of the 
troops. On long marches, frequent short rests may be 
taken in addition to the customary regular halts. At 
a distance from the enemy, effort is made to utilize 
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favorable routes in valleys in order to reduce fatigue 
of troops. Motors and air transport sometimes may 
be used for rapid displacement of reserves. 

In winter, travel may be possible only for specially 
equipped and specially trained foot troops, as support 
artillery and pack trains may be completely immo- 
bilized. In such cases combat aviation may be an ef- 
fective substitute for artillery, and transport aviation 
or man pack may be the only means of' supplying 
marching columns. 

890. Security on the march calls for special measures 
due to the distant observation which may be available 
to the enemy, slowness of movement, increased possi- 
bilities of surprise by ambush, and terrain restrictions 
on the movement of flank security detachments. Tac- 
tical groups usually will march separated by terrain 
obstacles which deprive them of mutual support. Es- 
tablishment of all-around security for each tactical 
group is necessary. 

Special measures which afford security in mountains 
include movement by bounds of the main body and 
the advance guard; seizure of the opposite and the 
lateral crests previous to the entry of a column into 
a valley; dispatch of detachments, including airborne 
troops, to seize critical points of the terrain to assist 
the advance through or egress from the mountains: 
utilization of darkness and fog: utilization of defilade 
in the area subject to hostile observation and fire; em- 
ployment of rear guards even during an advance; and 
employment of combat aviation. 

Because of the difficult routes followed by (lank 
security detachments and the fatiguing nature of their 
operations, it is usually necessary to provide relieving 
detachments at lateral or branch valleys. Considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that such detachments 
should start one to two hours ahead of the main body 
and ordinarily are unable to rejoin their units until 
after th6 completion of the march. 
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891. When contact becomes imminent, advance 
guards, exploring all routes in their zones of action, 
endeavor to seize terrain objectives which will cover 
the deployment of the main bodies. Because of slow- 
ness of movement of troops developing for combat, 
advance guards will act independently for longer 
periods of time than is the case on more normal ter- 
rain. 

892. It is difficult to obtain security at the halt with 
a continuous screen of outposts. A more effective 
method is to send out detachments to occupy heights 
in the principal directions front which the enemy 
might fire on the main force. It is advantageous to 
send .small groups well out to occupy dominant ob- 
servation posts and defiles in order to discover the 
advance of the enemy from afar and thus gain infor- 
mation of the enemy’s strength in time for it to be of 
use. The mountainous terrain enables these detach- 
ments to effect greater delay than in normal terrain. 

The interior guard of all camps and bivouacs is 
arranged with special care. Enemy detachments may 
infiltrate through security dispositions in areas which 
are difficult to guard anti succeed in making deep in- 
cursions into a bivouac area. 

OFFENSIVE COMBAT 

893. In attach, action of the force as a whole usually 
will be along an axis of advance. Tactical groups fight 
under the almost complete discretion of their re- 
spective commanders. Their operations arc aimed at 
key terrain features .in their zones of advance which 
either are objectives in themselves or which must be 
passed in reaching assigned objectives. (For attack 
of defiles, see sec. VIII.) 

In difficult mountain terrain, the reinforced bat- 
talion is ordinarily the largest unit which can be em- 
ployed as a unit in the attack 
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894. Because of the importance of lines of communi- 
cation, objectives are usually terrain features such as 
passes or heights which control hostile lines of com- 
munication or from which the enemy can dominate 
friendly littes of communication by observation anti 
fire. 

895. The commander influences the action by decid- 
ing at the outset where he intends making the main 
attack. Usually it will be the terrain feature which 
offers the best opportunities for flanking' action by 
small units, effective supporting fires, and the moSt ad- 
vantageous approach to a decisive objective. Adjacent 
tactical groups make secondary attacks. The com- 
mander disposes his reserves primarily to Favor rein- 
forcement of the main attack. When the terrain per- 
mits, reserves are so located as to be able to exploit 
the success of secondary attacks. 

896. Surprise is facilitated by the exceptional defilade 
and dead space which the mountains afford and which 
frequently permit a debouchment at it short distance 
from the enemy. Surprise is completed by action of 
small detachments operating in areas which are diffi- 
cult to traverse and appearing on the flanks or in the 
rear of the hostile position. The possibilities of em- 
ploying airborne troops for this purpose should be 
considered. 

897. Boundaries between tactical units usually are 
not designated. Instead, subordinate units are given 
axes of advance to their objectives, particularly when 
they operate at extended distances from each other. 

898. Each tactical group makes its mailt effort along 
the crests and slopes or by a combined advance along 
heights and valleys. It is particularly important that 
early possession of the heights on each side of the 
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defile assure protection to troops operating within the 
defile. 

Infantry units advance by bounds, employing in- 
filtration and enveloping action. They seek to out- 
dank and capture hostile strong points on successive 
spurs and ridges. Supporting weapons of both in- 
fantry and artillery direct their fire to neutralize the 
enemy s observation and strong points. Artillery with 
each tactical group furnishes close support. 

Combat aviation may be employed against hostile 
artillery reserves and supply installations. 

899. The Hanks of tactical groups are protected by 
terrain obstacles supplemented by the action of de- 
tachments acting either as Hank guards or as liaison 
detachments with adjacent combat teams. 

900. In addition to the possibilities of surprise which 
they offer, night attacks present special advantages. 
They avoid losses which would be incurred by attacks 
in daylight across ground that is slow and difficult for 
the advance with insufficient supporting fires and car- 
ried out under observed fires of the defense. The 
sharpness of relief lines facilitates maintenance of di- 
rection in the night attack. (See sec. III.) 

901. The success of each tactical group is exploited 
to the utmost by pursuit. When the location of the 
reserves and the terrain permit, each tactical group is 
reinforced. It pushes rapid!) and deeply in the desig- 
nated direction anti initiates lateral movement against 
hostile forces which are holding up adjacent tactical 
groups whenever conformation of the terrain per- 
mits. It is this lateral action against the lines of com- 
munication of the enemy which will cause withdrawal 
of the enemy to become general and change the 
action from exploitation ol a local success by one 
tactical group to a pursuit by the whole force. 

In addition to direct pressure exerted on Lite wit h- 
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drawing enemy, every effort is made to delay his re- 
treat by combat aviation anti to block him by the 
action of encircling forces to secure terrain objectives 
which bar the hostile avenues of retreat. Encircling 
maneuvers may be difficult to organize because of 
lack of mobility. However, small detachments of foot 
troops relieved of all excess equipment may be used; 
airborne troops may be used; and at times small de- 
tachments of cavalry may be able to effect the en- 
circling maneuver. In deep snow, ski troops may 
be employed effectively. Key terrain features on the 
enemy's route of withdrawal may be suitable objec- 
tives for airborne troops. 

DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

902. In dejensix’e operations, dispositions are based 
on the mission, on the routes of advance open to the 
enemy, and on the possibilities offered by a combina- 
tion of difficult terrain and fire effect for breaking up 
the hostile attack. The defense seeks to retain heights 
which dominate, by observation and fire, hostile routes 
of communication and approach. It also seeks to denv 
the enemy access to passes or other defiles which, if 
lost, will render defended heights untenable. 

903. Defensive positions usually comprise a combina- 
tion of heights and defiles. In defending heights, posi- 
tions forward of crests are difficult to screen front hos- 
tile observation. Steepness of the slopes and the de- 
filade caused by sharp relief may make the establish- 
ment of hands of fire with flat-trajectory weapons im- 
possible. On the other hand, positions on forward 
slopes lend themselves to long-range barrage and in- 
terdiction fires by flat-trajectory weapons and for a 
long-range observation system. Reverse slopes may 
afford a good field of fire for automatic weapons 
against personnel clearing the crest. It often is pos- 
sible to combine the advantages of forward slopes, 
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crests, ami reverse slope's. If the forward slope is too 
steep, the depth of the position may be increased by 
utilizing spurs extending toward the front to establish 
advanced elements of the position which are capable 
of flanking fires. At times two successive crests can 
be included in the position. 

In defending passes or defiles, the defense attempts 
to support its flanks on impassable obstacles on ad- 
jacent heights. It takes full advantage of observation 
from the slopes of these heights, and pushes the flanks 
of the position forward oil them in order* to 'gain re- 
ciprocal flanking (ires in front of the position. For 
other methods applicable to tire defense of defiles, see 
section VIII of this chapter. 

904. Demolitions and chemical agents assume in- 
creased importance to the defense. In favorable ter- 
rain such as passes and other defiles, contaminated 
demolitions arc capable of blocking the advance of all 
arms except infantry detachments without vehicles. 
Their effect may endure for long periods of time. 

905. The outpost of a defensive position usually has 
good routes of withdrawal which unmask fires from 
the battle position. Security elements are pushed out 
in front of the outpost position with the missions of 
gaining contact with the enemy at the greatest possible 
distance and of gathering information which will assist 
the commander in disposing the elements of his com- 
mand, particularly in locating his reserves advantage- 
ously. 

It is important to delay the enemy as far in from of 
the position as possible. The more difficult the pros- 
pect of the defense of the battle position, the more 
important becomes this delay. 

906. The main battle position will include defensive 
areas which may be considered as almost impregnable, 
due to difficulties of approach combined with a con- 
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tinuous system of (ires, and areas which are more vul- 
nerable to attack due to the difficulty of covering them 
with a continuous system of fires. Extreme care must 
be exercised in concluding that certain terrain is im- 
passible for the attacker since areas that actually are 
impassible for specialized detachments are rare. The 
dispositions should achieve continuity of fires through- 
out those areas which permit, and at least continuous 
surveillance over those sectors in which dead spaces 
tender a continuous system of fire impracticable. Or- 
ganization in depth is designed to prevent any deep 
penetration of the more vulnerable sectors. 

The limited road net imposes rigidity on defensive 
dispositions. Once made, they are difficult to change 
and their proper determination constitutes one of the 
basic decisions of the commander. 

Ambushes and a complete system of protected' road 
blocks should form an integral part of the defense. 

Reserves are held close to main routes of lateral and 
axial communication. 

907. The battle position consists of defense areas 
organized for all-around defense and occupying im- 
portant terrain features. Gaps between adjacent de- 
fense areas are closed by connecting groups strong in 
automatic weapons and are covered bv other defense 
areas on dominating terrain in rear. 

908. The disianL observation available to the defense 
offers opportunities for long-range interdiction fires 
by both artillery and other supporting weapons. Such 
fires complement planned demolitions and must be 
coordinated with them. 

Counterpreparation fires may be applied in moun- 
tains with unusual effect since careful study of the 
terrain will indicate almost conclusively areas in which 
the enemy will form for attack. 

Combat aviation is particularly effective in prevent- 
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ing or delaying the maneuver ot hostile rcse.ves, par- 
ticularly in their passage of defiles. 

909. From the beginning of the action, the defense 
must plan to maintain the integrity of its position by 
local counterattacks in case the enemy penetrates be- 
tween adjacent defense areas. These counterattacks 
are prearranged as to direction, objective, and sup- 
porting fire so that they ran be launched on short 
notice when the enemy is exhausted and spent in his 
attack. Because of the local nature of combat, a gen- 
eral counterattack is seldom possible. The reserves 
will ordinarily be lipid well forward. 

910. The rear areas of a defensive position may be 
subjected to harassing attacks by specialized enemy 
detachments able to traverse terrain which is imprac- 
ticable for larger forces, or by airborne troops. Protec- 
tion front such attacks is afforded by placing security 
elements in positions which command areas in which 
hostile approach is at all probable. The security ele- 
ments charged with this duty should consist of light 
detachments able not only to drive olf the hostile 
forces but to pursue them and Cut off their retreat. 

911. In delaying action, the usual operation is to slow 
down the enemy by maintaining on high ground 
elements which threaten by lire any hostile movement 
along the valleys. This is combined with a series of 
resistances in defiles with special emphasis on block- 
ing passes between valleys. 

912. The commander prescribes axes of withdrawal 
for tactical groups and successive positions which they 
are to reach as w ! ell as times of arrival on each. 

The breaking off of combat by small units is facili- 
tated by sharp relief which affords them dead space 
from hostile fire. 

Engineer and chemical units are utilized to effect de- 
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lay by cicniol i lions and by chemicals in areas which 
have been coordinated with interdiction fires of ar- 
tillery. 



Section VII. COMBAT IN SNOW AND 
EXTREME COLD 

CENERAL 

913. Military operations conducted under conditions 
of extreme cold and dee]) snow demand special equip- 
ment, and. preferably, special organization and train- 
ing lor troops designated for such operations. Severe 
weather conditions handicap movement and require 
special tactical and logistical measures for successful 
operation. 

914. 'The role of infantry remains unchanged. Move- 
ment in deep snow is difficult and slow unless special 
equipment has been provided and units have been 
trained thoroughly in its use. 

Foot troops trained in tile use of skis, sttowshoes, 
and other special equipment can operate under con- 
ditions which immobilize other troops. In deep snow, 
the movement of mounted and motorized units is very 
difficult. For operations to be conducted during ex- 
treme winter weather, the infantry component of Lhe 
force should he large. 

'File infantry units are organized into light self- 
sustained combat teams from which all weapons and 
equipment, unsuited to ilia operation, have been re- 
moved. 

915. Ski troops are especially equipped and trained 
for operations on skis in deep snow. Ski troops are 
especially well suited for. use as patrols or as raiding 
parties against the hostile flanks, rear, and lines of 
communication. In extensive winter operations, large 
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bodies of ski troops may operate as a major force. 
Armament is adapted to the operations to be under- 
taken. In general, armament includes rifles, bayonets, 
a large proportion of light automatic weapons, pistols, 
band grenades, and material for destroying trains and 
mechanized vehicles. Heavy weapons transported on 
sleds may be included, but when high mobility is 
essential these weapons usually are undesirable. 

916. Horse cavalry can be effectively employed in cold 
climates with little snow. Deep snow will impair its 
mobility. 

917 . Armored units move across country with facility 
when the ground is thoroughly frozen and there is 
little snow. Streams anti other "foodies of water -present 
no barrier when frozen to a sufficient thickness to carry 
the weight of vehicles. Vehicles of the track-laying 
type can operate in snow which is packed sufficiently to 
provide traction. For the successful operation of 
motor-powered vehicles in extreme cold special equip- 
ment for starting and operating engines must be pro- 
vided. 

918. Extreme cold alfects both ballistics and materiel 
oi' field artillery. Snow affects mobility. It may be 
necessary to replace trucks by tractors, and to place 
materiel on runners. Horse-drawn and pack artillery 
are suitable in cold climates with little snow. 

919. While the missions»of the air forces remain un- 
changed under conditions of extrente cold and deep 
snow, these conditions reduce the capacity of all air 
units to participate in air operations. 

fu many situations, detached forces can be estab- 
lished or reinforced by airborne troops, and essential 
supplies, such as food, ammunition, and gasoline, can 
be delivered to ground troops bv air transport, 
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920. The principal mission of engineers is the main- 
tenance of open lines of communication, Engineers 
may be augmented by additional enlisted men or by 
civilian labor, and by special snow removing equip- 
ment. Organization for this task approximates that 
of any well-organized highway department. Engineers 
may be called upon to assist in the construction of 
trenches in frozen ground where the use of explosives 
is required. 

921. Full use is made of existing commercial signal 
installations. Radio is extremely important and the 
number of sets is increased. Shelter for operators and 
equipment is essential. In deep snow, messenger serv- 
ice is by ski messenger or by sled. 

922. Chemical agents which are liquid or which 
vaporize at low temperatures will be useful in opera- 
tions of this character. Screening smokes are relatively 
unaffected by temperature. Agents disseminated by 
means of thermal generators are unaffected by tem- 
perature. 

923. When planning tactical operations for execution 
during rigorous winter weather, careful consideration 
must be given to the probable effects of weather upon 
operations, health of troops, supply, evacuation, and 
maintenance of signal communication. Ice, deep snow, 
and extreme cold modify the normal utilization of ter- 
rain features, and present unusual problems which 
must be solved to insure success without unnecessary 
casualties. Provision must be made, in particular, for 
the supply of warm clothing and bedding of special 
types suitable to the requirements imposed by the 
climate. Provision must be made for hot meals and 
for an adequate supply of water. 
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CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS . 

924. ]n deep snow and extreme cold distant recon- 
naissance is performed by air units and is subject to 
the conditions imposed by bad weather and short per- 
iods of daylight. In deep snow, close reconnaissance is 
best performed by ski patrols. When the terrain is 
favorable, this reconnaissance can be deepened by 
the use of motorized sleds which are employed either 
independently of or in conjunction with ski patrols. 
Mechanized and motorized units and horse cavalry 
are effective when the ground is frozen and there is 
little snow. 

925. ' Marches in snow and extreme cold are executed 
on foot, mounted on horses, on skis, on snowshoes, by 
motor transport, or by a combination of these methods. 
With the exception of ski troops, the distance covered 
ordinarily will be less than that expected under more 
favorable climatic conditions. 

926. The principal problem for foot or mounted 
troops in snow is that of breaking the trail. Troops 
marching in front are relieved frequently. The trail 
may be broken by men on skis, by horse-drawn sleds, 
by tractors, by tanks, by snow plows, or by horse cav- 
alry. 

927. If 1 foot, or more, of suitable snow is present, 
trained skiers, in open terrain, are the most mobile 
troops. The rate depending on the slope of the 
ground, varies from about li/ 2 to 31/i miles an hour. 
For short distances with trained men ,it will reach 6 
miles an hour. Under unfavorable conditions, skiing 
is very exhausting and the usual system of halts will 
not apply. The number and length of halts must be 
determined by the conditions encountered, 

928. The rate of movement on snowshoes varies from 
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li/z miles to 2p£ miles per hour. Marches over consid- 
erable distances can be performed only by men 
trained and accustomed to the use of snowshoes. 

929. The possibility of movement by motor transport 
is dependent on the depth of snow. In 3 inches or 
less, motor transport without special equipment can 
move at reduced speeds. In snow up to 18 inches deep, 
motor transport can move if equipped with chains, 
and leading trucks equipped with lugs. In snow' over 
18 inches deep, a snow- plow is necessary. When shut- 
tling is contemplated, adequate provision is made for 
cleared turn-arounds. Tractors and half-track vehicles 
will experience little difficulty in any snow that is 
sufficiently packed to give traction. Motorcycles are of 
little value in any snow. 

930. Security is facilitated, by the limitations which 
snow and ice impose upon the movement of large 
enemy forces. Unfavorable w-eather may limit air 
and ground observation of the enemy, but requires 
special security measures against raids by ski troops. 

931. Where snow impedes movement, security forces 
of troops on the march ordinarily consist of ski de- 
tachments, operating as patrols. 

932. Security at a halt is affected by the fact that 
enemy movements in heavy snow, except for units on 
skis, are limited to roads. This indicates the need for 
strong detachments posted on roads, w'ith the areas 
between them covered by dismounted or ski patrols. 
The tour of duty of sentinels, under severe conditions, 
may be for periods as short as 20 minutes. 

933. Dense forests provide an effective screen against 
hostile air observation for elements not utilizing roads 
or beaten trails. In open snow-covered areas, protec- 
tion against observation is increased by use of a white 
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covering loV clothing and equipment. Since the opera- 
tions of ground troops, not specially equipped, are 
restricted in heavy snow to cleared roads, targets for 
attack by enemy aircraft are often presented. There- 
fore, the employment of all effective antiaircraft meas- 
ures is necessary. Because the movement of large- 
caliber guns is often difficult, active defense may be 
limited necessarily to the extensive ttse of light auto- 
matic weapons. 

934. T wo important factors affect measures for anti- 
mechanized security. First, extreme cold decreases the 
importance of water obstacles: however, concentrated 
'artillery fire, air bombing, or deliberately placed 
demolition charges may make them either an obstacle 
or a trap or both. Second, snow over 18 incites deep 
will limit or completely stop the use of wheeled com- 
bat vehicles, except on cleared roads, and will hamper 
the operation of track vehicles. In snow, antitank 
guns should preferably be mounted on runners and 
drawn by light tractors. Sttow trenches, revetted on 
the near side, are effective obstacles when frozen. On 
roads in hilly country, heavy boulders are effective. 

Antitank mines, unless properly placed, are rela- 
tively ineffective as the tank will press them deeper 
into the snow without exploding them. They should 
be placed on a hard surface if satisfactory results are 
to be expected. The low volatility of gasoline at low 
temperatures reduces the. effectiveness of the gasoline- 
grenade against tanks. If used, they should be thrown 
at both the_ top and bottom of the tank. 

Snow increases the opportunities for employing anti- 
personnel mines and booby traps, especially along 
trails. 

- 935. Many chemical agents which are effective at 
normal temperatures are not effective in extreme cold. 
This is particularly true of persistent agents. How- 
ever, protective measures must not be neglected. 
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936. Offensive operations require special preparations, 
proportionate to the strength of the command and the 
climatic conditions. Signal communications, supply, 
and evacuations become increasingly difficult as the 
attack progresses. Careful planning and detailed prep- 
arations are essential in order to insure that the at- 
tack does not fail through lack of adequate command 
and administrative arrangements. 

When formulating plans, the possibility of sudden 
weather changes must be considered and preparations 
made to meet the difficulties imposed by such changes. 
Additional heaty snow may fall during the operation, 
thus further restricting movement and mobility. A 
sudden thaw may prevent cross country movement or 
cause troops to become cut oft from adjacent friend! \ 
forces. Fogs may develop quickly, and low clouds may 
obscure observation. Special arrangements are made 
for the compilation of frequent weather reports. The 
plan of operations having been decided upon, it is 
executed promptly, being, adapted to changes in 
weather as they occur. 

937. An envelopment by a properly equipped force 
offers many prospects of success. Deep snow will hin- 
der the movement of hostile, reserves, other Llian ski 
troops, to .meet the envelopment. 

938. If practicable, the main attack is made over 
ground free of heavy forests and snow drifts. Wooded 
terrain areas are preferable to stream valleys which 
ordinarily contain deep drifts. However, it is expected 
that ridge lines may frequently offer better avenues of 
approach than corridors because the wind often sweeps 
the crest clear and allows more rapid movement. 

939. The objectives of the attack are the critical ter- 
rain features which dominate the roads leading from 
the hostile position. Seizure of such features will pre- 
vent withdrawal, reinforcement, qr resupply, and will 
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result in the eventual surrender or annihilation of the 
enemy. 

940. Combat aviation targets remain unchanged un- 
der conditions of extreme cold or deep snow. 

941. The use of armored forces in the attack is depen- 
dent upon favorhble terrain, which must be free of 
heavy forests and deep snowdrifts. When snow has 
drifted, hollows and depressions are avoided and the 
attack pushed on those ridges which are relatively free 
from snow. 

942. Because of slowness of movement, reserves are 
located initially close to the probable scene of future 
employment. When the ground is covered by snow, 
the reserve should contain a large proportion of ski 
troops, infantry-supporting weapons on sleds, and full- 
track or half-track type motor transport. 

943. In a pursuit in snow, ski troops, infantry trans- 
ported in track-laving type vehicles, and artillery 
equipped with full-track or half-track type prime mov- 
ers, if available, are assigned to the encircling force. 
Airborpe troops are landed near defd.es with the mis- 
sion of blocking the retreat of the enemy ..by demoli- 
tions anti other obstacles. 

944. In a defensive conducted in snow, every effort 
is made to delay the progress of hostile preparations 
and dispositions. By this means the defender endeav- 
ors to gain such time as is required under the condi- 
tions, of terrain, snow, and weather, to readjust his 
dispositions for meeting the attack. 

Combat aviation and the fire of long-range artillery, 
are employed against hostile columns and transport, 
and troops in assembly positions. The most mobile 
troops anil weapons are used to delay the hostile ad- 
vance and development, remaining on this duty until 
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forced to retire within tire position. Ski troops are 
well suited for this purpose. They are equipped with 
a large proportion of automatic weapons, and arc 
supported by infantry heavy weapons and pack'artil- 
lery transported on sleds or special vehicles. 

945. Deep snow may favor the defense due to the 
difficulty of movement by the attacking forces and the 
fact that an immobile force in deep snow can be hid- 
den. Excellent fields of fire are provided over frozen 
wide streams and lakes which afford little or no cover 
to the attacker. Keeping the ice broken up for a dis- 
tance of 20 to 30 feet from the shore will form a diffi- 
cult obstacle. 

946. Open areas which are relatively free of snow, 
and heavy wooded areas favor the attacker, and are 
defended in strength and depth. Troops are more 
lightly disposed when an area has a foreground cov- 
ered by deep snowdrifts. Antitank weapons are dis- 
posed in depth to cover those approaches which have 
the least snow. 

947. Ordinary entrenching tools are ineffective’ and 
the organization of a position requires special tools 
and explosives. The location of a defensive position 
on the military crest will usually be effective, as both 
enemy personnel and tanks have difficulty in ascend- 
ing a steep slope covered with snow. When the ground 
cannot be excavated, or when necessary to obtain suffi- 
cient command for firing, snow trenches are used. At 
least 5 feet of solidly packed snow is needed for pro- 
tection from small-arms fire. When a prepared posi- 
tion is garrisoned, it will require heated shelters. 

948. The most mobile troops of the defender are held 
in reserve. Because of difficulties of movement, re- 
serves are held close to the probable scene of oil-" 
ployment. As in any defense, the integrity of the posi- 
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lion is maintained by counterattacks launched against 
the flank of any force which has succeeded in gaining 
a foothold within the position. In deep snow, the 
enenty may be unable to change his dispositions in 
sufficient time to meet a counterattack directed at his 
flank, especially when ski troops or troops equipped 
with snowShoes are employed in the counterattack. 

949. The defender utilizes every opportunity to im- 
prove routes of communication within the position. 
Paths are opened in snow between elements occupy- 
ing forward defense areas, between rear and forward 
defense areas, and in the most probable directions of 
employment of reserves. Automatic weapons of reserve 
units, when not otherwise required, are sited to cover 
these thoroughfares in order to prevent unexpected 
use by the enemy. 

950. The bulk of the forces employed in delaying 
action are ski troops, and. foot troops transported in 
vehicles which can operate on snow-covered roads. 
Troops engaged in delaying action in snow arc rein- 
forced by artillery and infantry heavy weapons adapted 
for movement over snow. Engineers are employed 
effectively in creating demolitions and other obstacles 
to the enemy’s advance. When the depth of snow is 
not excessive, every effort is made to impede the move- 
ment of hostile mechanized and motorized units which 
will endeavor to strike at the flanks and in rear of the 
delaying force. 

Section VIII. COMBAT AT DEFILES 

951. Any terrain feature which restricts the front of 
advance of a force is a defile for that force. Mountain 
passes are a common form of deftle. Defiles frequently 
occur in woods, towns, river crossings, lake regions, 
and swampy areas. Because of their nature, defiles are 
comparatively easy to defend and difficult to attack. 
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952. A defense in from of a defile is employed by 
advance forces lo permit the main body 10 debouch 
from the defile unmolested and to secure sufficient 
space for its deployment. Offensive action may be 
required to secure sufficient space. The minimum dis- 
tance from the exit at which the defense is conducted 
depends on t he range of the hostile artillery and the 
size of the main body. The defense may be conducted 
in a single position with flanks refused and protected 
by the obstacles creating the defile or the defender 
may adopt delaying action to gain the necessary time 
and space for the debouchment of the main body. 
Delaying action is particularly effective when opposed 
by an enemy of lesser mobility. 

A defense in front of a defile is often required of a 
rear guard to cover the retirement of the main body 
through a defile. 

953. A defile may. be defended sometimes at points 
within. The terrain within the defile restricts the 
front and the maneuver of both defender and attacker. 
Such a defense can he employed advantageously bv 
small forces only when the flanks arc secure, or when 
the defender’s mission is solely one of obtaining lim- 
ited delays , 

Maximum use is made of demolitions, obstacles, and 
chemicals within the defile to delay the hostile ad- 
vance. Maximum use is made of available combat 
aviation due to the enemy’s vulnerability lo air attack 
while in the defile. 

A position is occupied across the valley with Hanks 
resting on the high ground. Reserves are held close to 
the position. Counterattacks are launched from the 
high ground against the attacker's flanks and rear. A 
defense within the defile is often used in conjunction 
with a defense in rear of the defile to give depth to a 
determined defense. 

954. Defense in rear of a defile provides maneuver 
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area to the defender while ii closes, the exii and re- 
stricts the movement of the attacker. The defensive 
position is concave towards the exit with flanks resting 
on obstacles. The distance of the position from the 
exit is such that converging fire of all arms can be 
brought upon the attacker before and during his de- 
bouchment. Reserves are held out to give flexibility 
to the defense and to counterattack promptly against 
enemy forces which succeed in emerging front the 
defde. The maximum delay and disorganization of 
the enemy is effected within the defile by the use of 
covering forces, artillery concentrations, demolitions, 
obstructions, chemicals, and air attack. 

955. The manner of forcing a defile depends largely 
upon the manner in which it is held and the accessi- 
bility of the flanks. When a defile is held at or within 
the entrance and the flanks are accessible, the main 
attack is made in a direction that insures the capture 
of localities which command the entrance. When the 
Hanks are inaccessible, the attack is made by penetra- 
tion. When the defile is held at the exit, the attacker 
attempts to outflank the defense. By moving small 
forces through or around the obstacles creating the 
defile, the advance is made on a broad front to out- 
flank defended areas. The attacker debouches from 
the defile on the widest possible front. 

Section IX. JUNCLE OPERATIONS 

956. Basic principles of combat are applicable in 
jungle fighting but difficulties ol terrain, visibility, 
and climate so complicate command, supply, and 
maneuver as to require variations in technique and 
application of equipment. However, resourceful lead- 
ership, proper training, and suitable equipment will 
convert natural difficulties into relative advantages. 

Control and maneuver over jungle terrain are ex- 
tremely difficult. Few roads or trails are a\ anabie, 
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they often must be slashed as movement progresses. 
Observation is limited to short distances, sometimes 
to only a few feet. All these difficulties increase in 
proportion to the size of the force involved. 

957. Supply problems frequently control the entire 
plan of operation. Lines of communication are tenu- 
ous, difficult to maintain, and always vulnerable to 
attack. In particularly difficult country all material 
must be moved by hand. Weight-saving expedients 
are imperative, as are specially trained and equipped 
medical, engineer, and service troops. 

The maintenance and protection of supply routes 
are major considerations. When available, water 
routes will be found best, although air transport may 
also be utilized to relieve troops of the necessity of 
guarding long and exposed lines. Self-containment 
of supply, in keeping with the proposed operation, is 
the ideal. 

958. Jungle tactics must be based on sound funda- 
mentals. Control should be facilitated, yet formations 
must be sufficiently flexible under conditions of lim- 
ited visibility and vulnerability to fire to permit rapid 
deployment. In general, units will move in column 
of files, adequately secured and alert for last-minute 
deployment into line. Intervals between men should 
extend to the limit of visibility between them. 

Maneuver in the jungle consists of outflanking 
resistance, using rearward units which break out of 
the main column to turn the enemy position. Such 
tactics require basic training to produce resourceful 
individuals who consider the jungle an ally. Move- 
ment through the wilderness must be routine, not an 
exceptional emergency. Trail-bound troops are a 
liability in the jungle, not an asset. 

959. Jungle areas favor surprise and ambush by small 
forces. On the march, ambush is a constant threat. 
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Fortunately, however, the very taciors which laciiitate 
trapping a column localize the surprise obtained. 
Security may be obtained by the use of advance detach- 
ments which take position at key points such as stream 
crossings and high ground. Prearranged and rehearsed 
plans to meet surprise attacks rapidly likewise insure 
protection. In jungle movements, distances between 
elements of a force should be much less than in open 
country, special measures being taken to maintain 
contact. Flanks are protected by detachments. 

Bivouac areas must be prepared for all-around de- 
fense, with suitable fields of fire. Outpost elements arc- 
stationed on all roads, trails, and stream beds leading 
to or near the bivouac area. Frequently the length of 
the column will dictate bivouac along the trail in 
depth. In such instances security must be decentralized 
to the smaller units. 

960. Defense in a jungle meeting engagement is dif- 
ficult. It consists basically in blocking the routes of 
approach to the attacker's objective. Since these routes 
are almost always defiles, trails, streams, and ridge 
lines, strong blocking positions should be established 
where the attacker’s maneuvering power is limited. 
These positions must be protected against an offensive 
turning movement, which means that the usual lack 
of visibility handicaps the defense if the attacker acts 
aggressively. 

Where infiltration past the blocking position must 
be controlled, use is made of a series of strong support 
positions organized along a rearward line (ridge line, 
river line). Reserves must act aggressively and have 
equal mobility with the attacker. In general, mobility 
must be used to strike the enveloping force when it is 
at the greatest disadvantage. 

If no objective other than the route itself is threat- 
ened, defense can be organized in depth along the 
route, since the attacker must eventually return to it. 
Such defenses should constitute a succession of self- 
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contained strong points, organized (or all-around de- 
fense, with prepared plans for counterattacks at points 
where the attacker is at a maximum disadvantage. 

In terrain where flanks can be anchored to serious 
obstacles and there is time to lay out and construct 
intrenchnients and gun positions, the characteristics 
ol jungle country give the defense great advantages. 
Such a position can only be overcome slowly and at 
great cost to the attacker. If backed by strong, mobile 
reserves and secure supply lines, such a position, held 
with determination, can stop superior forces for a 
long time. 

961. The ability to maneuver off trails requires hard- 
ened troops, thoroughly acclimated and equipped for 
close fighting. Their training must enable them to 
move across country, at least for tactical movements, 
and give them confidence in their jungle technique. 
Arms and equipment must be designed for maximum 
mobility through tangled wilderness tinder oppressive 
climatic conditions. 

962. The rifle and bayonet, automatic rifle, grenade, 
submachine gun, carbine, machete, and mortars are 
weapons suited For jungle fighting. Heavy mortars 
and rockets may replace artillery in the jungle, when 
lack of observation and the weight of field pieces 
limit their employment. Against well-constructed de- 
fensive positions flame throwers are extremely valu- 
able. All infantry heavy weapons must be transported 
by pack, small cart, or on the backs of men. Tanks 
may be used in close support of infantry. 

9S3. While light mobile forces are an essential in 
jungle warfare, such troops are too lightly armed to 
attack strongly organized positions. Part of the force, 
normally armed, must be moved up rapidly to relieve 
the advanced troops once such a position is uncovered. 
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This necessitates rapid propitiation ol adequate trails 
and supply lines. 

964. Conditions encountered in jungle warfare im- 
pede the progress of laud forces and greatly restrict 
the mosement of artillery anti hea\v cqnipnieni. Un- 
der these conditions it is desirable to use a gt eater 
proportion of aviation which has relative freedom of 
inurement over the jungle. Jungle conditions may 
require the movement of the bulk of the troops, sup 
plies and equipment by air. In jungle warfare the 
seizure, construction and protection of tbe necessary 
airdromes is often made the intial objective of all 
forces involved. 

965. Signal communication is extremely difficult. 
Visual signalling is often impossible, the use of run- 
ners- slow and frequently hazardous, the range of radio 
may be reduced greatly, and wire circuits hard to in- 
stall anti maintain. When clearings arc available, drop 
and pick-up messages are highly satisfactory, provided 
the liaison type of plane is used. Pigeons are valuable 
for important messages. In actual combat, wire com- 
munication within battalions or similar units is vital. 

966. Ground reconnaissance is habitually conducted 
by small parties. Distances at which security and re- 
connaissance detachments operate are decreased in 
proportion to die thickness of the jungle. 

967. In general, jungle lighting is conducted at ex- 
tremely close quarters by relatively small bodies of 
troops. Initiative by individuals and small unit leaders 
is tbe key to success, if exploited by proper discipline, 
training, and hardening to jungle conditions. The 
force which is able to move freely off the trails and to 
maintain itself under extremely arduous conditions 
will enjoy great advantages. 
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Section X. DESERT OPERATIONS 

958. The character of deserts varies greatly. The sur- 
face may consist of loose sand and sand dunes, over 
which the inarching of men and animals is difficult 
and the movement of motor vehicles is greatly im- 
peded, or may have a hard surface which permits the 
movement of mechanical transport. 

There are seldom any well-defined roads but trails 
generally exist between water sources. Hard desert is 
often passable anywhere by motor transport at con- 
siderable speed. Half-track vehicles are especially effi- 
cient. Stretches of loose, or heavy sand may be made 
passable by the use of wire netting, canvas strips, or 
similar means. Low pressure, smooth tread tires 
assist wheeled vehicles in crossing areas of loose or 
heavy sand. 

There are few landmarks and maintenance of direc- 
tion is often difficult. Mirage is a constant source of 
error. Distances are deceptive and usuallv are greatly 
underestimated. 

959. Desert warfare is characterized by the dependence 
of movement and operations on supply, particularly 
supply of water. Lack of roads, difficulties of main- 
taining direction, the danger of sand storms and the 
vulnerability of supply columns to air and ground 
attack impose serious obstacles to the problem of sup- 
ply. When local water supplies are inadequate, water 
must be brought from the rear by tank truck, rail, or 
pipe line. 

970. The general doctrines governing offensive and 
defensive operations apply in desert operations. The 
troops employed must be acclimated thoroughly be- 
fore engaging in desert operations. A high degree of 
mobility is desirable in the forces employed. When 
the character of the desert permits, the speed, fire 
power, and comparative independence of water supply 
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of motorized and mechanized forces make them espe- 
cially useful. The number of animals in the force is 
held to the minimum, because of the large amount of 
water they re<|iiire. Motorized units, mechanized units, 
or troops transported by air are employed to hold 
points of tactical importance such as water sources. 

971. Air operations arc very clfcriive in desert opera- 
tions since concealment from air observation is dilli- 
cult. Air transport is especially useful for the supply 
of isolated detachments. 

972. Desert terrain is often very advantageous for a 
wide encircling or turning movement by highly mobile 
mechanized forces, in cooperation with combat avia- 
tion. Such action may prove decisis e. 

Section XI. PARTISAN WARFARE 

GENERAL 

973. Partisan warfare is carried on by small indepen- 
dent or semi-independent forces, operating against a 
greatly superior enemy. The partisan operations are 
conducted for the purpose of harassing or delaying 
larger forces, causing losses through attrition, destroy- 
ing signal communication, or making incursions' on 
the enemy’s lines of communication and supply. 

Partisan operations may result as an aftermath of 
the defeat of the main forces of .modern armed op- 
ponents. They may result from the intention to occupy 
territory or quell rebellions of semieivilized peoples, 
'fhe military geography of the area may require oper- 
ations in mountains, deserts, jungles, or undeveloped 
terrain. Special arms, equipment, and methods of 
operations may be necessary. The situation in each 
instance must be studied critically to determine the 
appropriate preparations and methods necessary tor 
the conduct of successful operations.. 
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974. In planning partisan operations against a supe- 
rior force, good information of the enemy’s disposi- 
tions and movements and a thorough knowledge of 
the terrain and road net are needed. Large scale 
operations are avoided. Tactics are based on a small 
force striking a quick blow with surprise against iso- 
lated detachments and unprotected columns or con- 
voys. Raiding parties operating against the enemy's 
rear carry supplies and equipment essential for as 
much as several weeks. 

The plan of the commander provides for assembling 
the bulk of the command after each enterprise to 
prevent its dispersion and to insure proper direction 
in the conduct of subsequent operations. 

975. In the conduct ol partisan warfare the mobility, 
enterprise, and reliability of the troops employed are 
more important than their numerical strength. In 
general, the best results are obtained by the employ- 
ment of numerous small detachments under capable 
and versatile subordinate leaders, all operating under 
the direction of an experienced superior commander. 
The enemy’s main body is harassed and held in sus- 
pense by repeated threats and raids. Whenever prac- 
ticable, movements and attacks are made at night- 
During daylight hours, the main forces remain con- 
cealed, leaving only reconnaissance patrols in contact 
with the enemy. 

Use is made of obstacles to delay the enemy in front 
while attacking him in flank and rear. Raiding parties 
operating in the enemy’s rear may seriously interrupt 
the enemy’s system of supply by destroying bridges 
and attacking supply trains. Every effort is made to 
keep in communication with these raiding parties so 
that their subsequent activities may be properly di- 
rected. 

Passive measures, operations at night, and disper- 
sion counteract hostile air and mechanized operations. 
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976. Larger forces engaged in the suppression of parti- 
san warfare have superior organization, armament, 

and equipment but may he handicapped by lack of 
reliable information, by dependence on an organized 
system of supply, and by difficulty in bringing the 
enemy to a decisive engagement. 

977. When the objective of the operations is the 
destruction of partisan forces or the quelling of tribal 
uprisings, vigorous and bold action by mobile forces 

~is ordinarily the quickest and surest way of defeating 
the enemy bands. Usually, this can be accomplished 
best by an advance on a broad front along all avail- 
able routes within the- affected area against the enemy’s 
principal villages and strongholds. These are then 
organized as defensive areas from which highly mobile 
columns conduct operations against any organized 
resistance located. Since the attacker is usually greatly 
superior in strength and means of combat, encircle- 
ment. by double envelopment should be attempted in 
order to bring about a decisive result. 

978. When the objective of the operations is the occu- 
pation of the hostile territory, concerted action direc- 
ted against the capital, the government, the main lines 
of communication, and main sources of supply is the 
quickest method of bringing about decisive battles 
and overthrowing the enemy. 

Undue dispersion of force by using numerous minor 
detached forces may lead to defeat in detail. 

Vigorous air attacks conducted in front and on the 
flanks of operations directed toward vital objectives 
prevent hostile concentrations that would slow up or 
divert the main forces. In addition to their material 
effects, air attacks weaken morale and the will to resist 
of both the armed forces and the civilian population. 
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Section XII. AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 

979. Amphibious operations involve joint land, naval, 
and air action for the landing of sufficient troops on 
a hostile shore to establish a beachhead on which to 
land the necessary force to carry on the normal type 
of war. Such operations present many technical and 
tactical problems requiring special organization and 
equipment and landing craft of proper types. 

980. Prior to operational planning it is essential to 
make long-range meteorological forecasts and detailed 
studies of the enemy defense system and of beach and 
hydrographic conditions in the area selected for the 
landing. 

Planning is centralized and is based on the tactical 
scheme of maneuver of the landing forces. Due to the 
need for secrecy, detailed plans, except essential ele- 
ments, arc withheld from lower echelons until just 
prior to the operation. 

981. d'lte highly complex nature of amphibious opera- 
tions makes centralized control impractical during the 
initial stages of a landing and requires a great degree 
of cooperation between the participating services. 
This makes intensive training mandatory. Subordi- 
nate units must be trained to operate independently 
until the next higher echelon arrives on shore and 
assumes control. On completion of initial training, 
joint full-scale rehearsals of the contemplated opera- 
tion are conducted. 

982. The most critical period of the landing is during 
the approach to the beach, as hostile small arms and 
artillery fire break up boat formations and causes 
numerous casualties. During the landing phase it is 
essential that provisions be made for naval gunfire and 
air support to dominate effectively the fire from beach 
defenses and insure the safe landing of the force. 
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Smoke, eflectively employed, decreases the percentage 
of casualties. Landing beaches constitute a serious 
bottleneck and it is nccessan to provide for the rapid 
and orderly movement of troops and supplies inland 
through the critical beach area. 

983. Sufficient air strength must be available to insure 
air superiority within the area of amphibious opera- 
tion and to provide the necessary air support. Pre- 
liminary bombing of the land communications serving 
the area of landing operations may be required. 

It is desirable that airborne troops and transport 
aircraft be available on a settle sufficient to undertake 
a major role in the neutralization of enemy coast 
defenses in the landing area, capture airfields, and 
delay the movement of enemy reinforcements to t lie 
landing area. Naval forces are necessary to provide 
protection for the amphibious expedition. Effective 
antiaircraft support during the landing and subse- 
quent beach organization will be needed in order to 
reduce the effectiveness of hostile air activity in that 
critical area. Tanks are valuable in clearing beach 
defenses and breaking tip the movement of hostile 
local reserves. 

984. Efficient communication is of great importance 
if necessary control of ships, landing craft, aircraft, 
and troops in this complicated operation is to be 
achieved. Consequently signal communication agen- 
cies must be carefully organized and equipped and 
given a very high degree of combined training. 

Engineers normally are employed to reduce obsta- 
cles to the landing, organize the beaches and form a 
mobile beach reserve. 

Evacuation in the initial stages is performed by 
empty landing craft returning for more supplies. Bat- 
talion and regimental aid stations, collecting stations, 
and clearing stations are set tip as soon as the situation 
permits. 
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985. In amphibious operations, supply difficulties are 
increased greatly as the maximum cargo carrying ca- 
pacity of ships usually is sacrificed to permit tactical 
loading. While troops must land properly equipped 
an cl ready to fight, all equipment, must he kept to the 
minimum and non-essential items omitted. Provision 
must be made for sufficient initial supply to safeguard 
against possible delay in resupply. Levels to be main- 
tained arc prescribed by higher headquarters." " 

986. The success of continued tactical operations 
ashore depends on the ability of supply agencies to 
furnish all classes of supply to combat units. In order 
to do this, it is necessary at an early stage of the opera- 
tions to capture a port that can be opened quickly and 
put in working order. This must be followed by cap- 
ture of additional ports as soon as possible. However, 
plans must be made for maintenance over beaches for 
a long period. 
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CHAPTER 14 



AIRBORNE TROOPS 

GENERAL 

987. Airborne forces arc ground forces which are 
specially organized, trained, and equipped to utilize 
air transportation for entry into combat. Normally 
such units will include parachute- and glider-borne 
elements. They should not be confused with other 
ground units, many of which may be transported by 
air, but which are not specifically organized, trained, 
nor equipped for this method of movement. 

988. Troop carrier forces are air forces which are 
specially organized, trained, and equipped to transport 
airborne troops and supplies into combat. They 
should not be confused with elements of the Air 
Transport Command. 

989. An airborne task forte is a force composed of 
airborne and troop-carrier units lor the accomplish- 
ment of a specific mission. It may include other ground 
units which arc transported by aircraft, and which 
disembark afLer the aircraft reaches the ground, 

990. Airborne units are organized into airborne divi- 
sions, airborne brigades, or separate parachute and 
glider units. These units are smaller in size than com- 
parable ground units. They include infantry, artillery, 
engineers, and essential services. 

991. Equipment of airborne forces is limited to that 
which can be transported in available aircraft. 
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DOCTRINE 



992. Airborne and troop-carrier units are theater oi 
operations forces. Plans for their employment arc* 
initiated by the agency which coordinates action of all 
land, sea, and air forces. This responsibility should 
not hr delegated to lower headquarters, otherwise 
positive roortlirialion cannot be insured. 

\irbcnnc units should remain under the direct con 
tml ol the theater commander until they land in the 
ground combat area, when control passes to the officer 
in command ol that area. 

993. Air superiority is a fundamental prerequisite fot 
successful airborne operations. The degree of air 
superiority which can be attained will he a major 
factor in determining whether airborne operations 
should bo conducted during daylight or under covet 
ol d: ;kness. 

994. To '/cure maximum effectiveness, airborne- 
troops should be employed— 

a. Us surprise. 

b. in mass. 

c. As part of a combined effort in close coordination 

with other military or naval forces. 

d. In a manner that will contribute to the success 
of the main effort. 

e. Only oil missions that cannot be performed as 
economically or as expeditiously by other ground 
forces. 

995. As airborne units are not organized or equipped 
for sustained action they should be employed only 
when they can be supported or relieved within a period 
of 3 to 5 days. Timely relief facilitates reorganization 
and reequipping and insures early availability for 
further missions. 




MISSIONS 



996. Airborne iniits may he used to— 

a. Seize, hold, or otherwise exploit important tacti- 
cal localities in conjunction with or pending the 
arrival of other forces. 

b. Attack the enemy rear and assist a break-through 
or landing by the main force. 

c. Block or delay enemy reserves by capturing and 
holding critical terrain features. 

d. Capture enemy airfields. 

e. Capture or destroy vital enemy installations, 
thereby disrupting his system of command, communi- 
cation, and supply. 

f. Create diversions. 

g. Delay a retreating enemy until the main forces 
can overtake and destroy him. 

h. Reinforce threatened or surrounded units. 

i. Seize islands or areas not accessible to other 
ground forces. 

997. The primary missions of troop carrier units are 
to— 

a. Provide air transportation for airborne forces 
into combat. 

b. Supply such forces until they are withdrawn or 
can be supplied by other means. 

c. Provide air evacuation of casualties. 

998. The secondary missions of troop carrier units 
are to— 

a. Provide emergency supply and evacuation. 

b. Ferry troops and supplies. 

c. Provide routine transportation of personnel, sup- 
plies, and mail. 

999. Within limitations imposed by his mission and 
orders, the airborne commander will select the general 
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area lor the landing of airborne troops. Specific fields 
for the landing of gliders and powered aircraft trill be 
selected by the troop carrier commander within the 
areas acceptable to the airborne commander. 

1000. Routes, altitudes, time schedules, and means of 
identification while in the air and on the ground must 
be known by all 'forces concerned, air, ground, and 
naval, in order to provide mutual security and to pre- 
clude firing on friendly forces. Dissemination of this 
information is the responsibility of higher headquar- 
ters. Establishment of a common challenge, password, 
and reply for all troops l>v the highest command is 
essential. The altitude and route must be selected 
carefully and coordinated with all participating forces. 
The route should avoid naval convoys and antiaircraft 
installations whenever possible. If routes lie close to 
naval convoys, mutually exclusive lanes for aircraft and 
natal vessels should be prescribed by the higher com- 
mander. An air lane with a minimum width of 5 miles 
on each side of the line of flight is necessary. 

TIMINC OPERATIONS 

1001. Airborne units may operate either by day or 
night. During daylight, navigation is easier, troops 
can be more rapidly concentrated at die landing area 
than at night and. after landing, troops can be assem- 
bled quickly and control regained. The chances of 
surprise are increased in night operations and forma 
tions are less vulnerable to enemy air and antiaircraft 
attack. Glider operations are practicable only when 
there is a quarter moon or better. 

Daylight landings in conjunction with use of smoke 
combine some of the advantages of both a day and 
niglu operation. In addition, a night take-off followed 
by a daylight or dawn landing, facilitates surprise. 
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COOPERATING AVIATION 



1002. Cooperating aviation is all combat aviation 
which assists in the preparation and execution of an 
airborne mission. Cooperating aviation is coordinated 
with the mission of troop carrier and airborne units by 
higher headquarters. 

PLANNING AND TRAINING 

1003. The airborne operations must be an integral 
part of the basic plan. To superimpose the airborne 
phase of an operation already planned will rarely if 
ever be successful. 

Plans must provide for the necessary preparation by 
troop carrier, airborne, and cooperating aviation units, 
to include joint training and practice operations and 
the concentration of these uniis in the departure areas. 
Realistic joint training is vital. Such training must 
cover all details of the operation and should culmi- 
nate in a full rehearsal of the operation on terrain and 
under conditions closely approximating combat. 

Upon issuance of orders by higher headquarters the 
commanders of the airborne, troop carrier, and cooper- 
ating aviation forces jointly lormulatc a plan. This 
plan, when approved, should be considered fixed; 
changes should be required by higher headquarters 
only if sufficient time is available for complete co- 
ordination. 

Weather must be carefully considered. In the event 
of unfavorable weather, higher headquarters must be 
prepared either to postpone launching the main opera- 
tion or to operate without airborne forces. 

All plans must be simple and flexible. 

CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 

1004. Airhorne operations are characterized by the 
speed and surprise with which such troops can execute 
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an attack, in hostile rear areas or can intervene at criti- 
cal points. 

For daylight operations, preliminary air attacks 
against the prospective landing areas to destroy or dis- 
organize local defenses may be made. Usually, night 
operations are carried out without preliminary air 
attack. 

The landing of parachute and glider troops during 
daylight should be timed to follow closely the prelimi- 
nary air attacks. 

During night air movement and landings, great care 
must be taken to insure that military and naval bom- 
bardment does not so light up the ground by explo- 
sions and fires, with resultant dust and smoke, that 
recognition of routes and landing areas becomes im- 
possible. 



SUPPLY 

1005. The headquarters directing the employment of 
airborne units must provide for their supply. 

Supply may be by ground or air means. Supply by 
glider or powered aircraft is more economical than 
supply by parachute. 

In the case of air supply the airborne commander 
must submit his requirements during the planning 
phase of the operation to higher headquarters which, 
through its service agencies, will assemble the neces- 
sary supplies at a designated airbase or bases. Packag- 
ing, loading, arid delivery of these supplies to the 
combat area is a function of the Army Air Forces. 
(See FM 31-40.) 

MEDICAL CARE AND EVACUATION 



1006. The general doctrines of medical service, de- 
scribed in detail in FM 8—10 apply with slight modifi- 
cations to airborne operations. 
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1007. An airborne division is organized and equipped 
to provide treatment anil transportation to the point 
selected for evacuation by air. Higher echelons of 
evacuation may be by airborne or ground medical 
organizations, depending on the situation and availa- 
bility of means. Patterns may be evacuated to a rear 
base by returning transport aircraft or by specially 
organized, trained, and equipped air evacuation squad- 
rons. 

1008. Mobile hospital units capable of treating serious 
casualties may be air transported to the combat area 
to receive casualties. 

1009. For details of operations see FM 31-30. 31-40 
and 101-10. For countermeasures against airborne 
troops see paragraph 275. 
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CHAPTER 15 
THE DIVISION 
Section I. INFANTRY DIVISION 

1010. The infantry division is the basis of organiza- 
tion of the field forces. It is the smallest unit that is 
composed o( all the essential ground arms and services 
and which can conduct, by its own means, operations 
of general importance. It. can strike or penetrate effec- 
tively, maneuver readily, and absorb reinforcing units 
easily. It can act alone or as part of a higher unit. 

The combat value of the infantry division derives 
from its ability to combine the action of the various 
arms and services to maintain combat over a consider- 
able period of time. 

101 1. Three regiments of Infantry and four battalions 
of Field Artillery comprise the major combat elements. 
All organic transportation is motorized, although it 
does not hare sufficient transportation to move ail its 
elements simultaneously. 

1012. The doctrines of operations and combat by 
ground, nonmechanized forces discussed in earlier 
chapters are applicable to the infantry division. 

1013. When a division is operating as part of a higher 
unit, restrictions on the freedom of action of the divi- 
sion commander are often necessarily imposed by the 
higher commander. In an advance, the corps com- 
mander will ordinarily prescribe a zone of advance for 
each division of the corps. The road net within the 
zone may largely influence the march formations and 
supply arrangements within the division. The corps 
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may also prescribe the general line which advance 
guards of the divisions will cross at a given time at the 
beginning of the march, the extent of the march, as 
well as any special formation of the corps for the 
advance. 

Further coordination may be obtained by designat- 
ing lines which the various divisions must clear by 
specified times and by designating rear boundaries for 
divisions at the completion of cadi stage of the march. 

1014. When fully motorized by the attachment of 
additional transport, the infantry division is a highly 
mobile unit. It is then especially suited to execute the 
following types of operations: 

a. To provide close support of armored units; to 
consolidate and hold gains made by such units. 

b. To seize and hold important localities pending 
arrival of less mobile forces. 

c. To exploit success achieved by armored, air- 
borne, and other units. 

' d. To execute envelopments and turning move- 
ments either in close cooperation with armored and 
other mobile units or. under favorable conditions, in- 
dependently against hostile flanks and rear or strategic 
localities. 

e. To constitute a powerful mobile general reserve 
for use either offensively or defensively as the situation 
demands. 

1015. The army or corps has reconnaissance elements 
which operate in advance of the divisions. While co- 
operation and contact between these reconnaissance 
elements and those of the division are necessary, their 
presence in no way relieves the division commander of 
responsibility for reconnaissance by and security for 
his own command. 

1016. In combat, the mission assigned the division 
may require the division to act in close coordination 
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and cooperation with adjacent divisions or to operate 
at a distance front tite main force. The decisions and 
actions of the division commander in either situation 
are predicated upon the greatest assistance to the suc- 
cessful execution of the task of the higher commander. 

1017. In all operations, the personal reconnaissance 
of the division commander is of the highest impor- 
tance. He makes use of all available means of trans- 
portation to reach vantage points from which he can 
gain direct information and exert his influence most 
effectively and expeditiously on the operations. He 
must be provided with alternate means of signal com- 
munication so that his orders can be speedily trans- 
mitted. 



Section II. LIGHT DIVISION 

1018. The light division is organized so as to be suit- 
able for amphibious, airborne, mountain, or jungle 
operations. Its major combat elements consist of three 
infantry regiments (somewhat smaller than those 
found in the infantry division) and its division artil- 
lery (basically three battalions of 75-mni howitzers). 
There is a minimum of organic transportation. 

1019. Equipment will vary with the type of operation. 

1020. The division operates on foot, with handcarts, 
except for essential loads that cannot be transported 
in this manner. Such loads will be handled by pack 
animals or i^-ton trucks. If conditions permit, the 
division may be reinforced by larger trucks. 

1021. The d ivision can function efficiently under ad- 
verse terrain conditions. The doctrines of operation 
and combat for infantry divisions (sec. I) are appli- 
cable to the light division. 
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Section III. CAVALRY DIVISION 

1022. The cavalry division is a tactical and adminis- 
trative unit consisting of a division headquarters and 
headquarters troop, two cavalry brigades, a mechanized 
reconnaissance squadron, artillery, engineer, signal 
communication and service elements. Mechanized 
reconnaissance units primarily for distant ground re- 
connaissance, motor trucks for supply, and motorized 
elements for command and signal communication pur- 
poses are all organically contained in the division to 
transport a limited number of horses, men, and equip- 
ment. Its organization is such, however, that it can 
continue to operate effectively without the motor ele- 
ments. 

The cavalry division may tie assigned independent 
missions which require operations far from other 
troops. It may be assigned, attached to a corps or 
larger force, or held in reserve. 

1023. The primary mission of the cavalry division is 
combat. The mobility of the cavalry division permits 
it to extend the scope of operation of less mobile 
ground troops. In a war of movement, the cavalry 
division is employed initially for surprise thrusts into 
enemy territory, for reconnaissance, and for screening 
and covering other forces. Thereafter, its most effec- 
tive employment is in large groups for swift and de- 
cisive action. Its main strength must not be dissipated 
through indiscriminate detachments, nor sacrificed 
through prolonged performance of missions which can 
he performed more satisfactorily by other arms. 

1024. Cavalry ordinarily executes reconnaissance in 
cooperation with aviation. Aviation locates the enemy 
at a distance and orients the ground reconnaissance 
elements, thereby conserving their energy and speed- 
ing up their execution of reconnaissance. 
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1025. The cavalry division executes reconnaissance 
for larger units in accordance with instructions from 
the higher commander who assigns to the cavalry di- 
vision a /.one of reconnaissance which ordinarily does 
not exceed 25 to 30 miles in width. The cavalry divi- 
sion commander redistributes this /one to reconnais- 
sance detachments varying in strength and composition 
according to the enemy opposition expected and the 
relative importance of their missions. 

In distributing forces for reconnaissance and in as- 
signing missions, the division commander estimates 
the relative importance of factors affecting the mission 
of the division and assigns greater strength and a more 
aggressive mission to detachments operating in de- 
cisive /.ones. 

The cavalry division commander indicates the gen- 
eral axes or zones for reconnaissance detachments 
within the division zone of action and the lines to be 
reached at designated times by elements of the detach- 
ment. The distance between the reconnaissance de- 
tachments and the main body of the division varies 
with the situation; at times, it may become several 
daws' march. Reconnaissance detachments are not re- 
sponsible for the immediate security of the division. 
This must be provided by the detail of the necessary 
covering forces. 

When the distance between the main opposing 
forces is so reduced that the mobility of the cavalry 
cannot be utilized, the division should be rapidly 
shifted and, depending upon t lie situation, directed 
against the enemy {tanks or rear, disposed to protect a 
flank, or placed in reserve, 

1026. A cavalry division protects the disposition and 
action of other ground forces by coiinicrieconnai.ssauce 
or screening, which may be conducted either offen- 
sively or delensivcly. In executing a counterrecoimais- 
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sauce mission, the division seeks to defeat or neutralize 
enemy ground reconnaissance forces. 

The dispositions of the division in offensive coun- 
terreconnaissancc are similar to those prescribed for 
reconnaissance. Reconnaissance detachments operate 
aggressively and locate the ntain enemy forces to obtain 
information for the division upon which it can base 
further operations. In defensive counterreconnais- 
sance, which is most effective when established along 
a continuous obstacle, patrols are pushed to the front; 
and the division commander disposes his forces so as 
to block the main routes of approach. 

When screening the concentration of large forces, 
cavalry divisions usually act defensively. 'Flic screen 
utilizes available obstacles to the maximum and is 
established at a sufficient distance to the front to keep 
enemy ground reconnaissance agencies from observing 
the location and disposition of the forces being con- 
centrated. 

1027. Large bodies of horse cavalry normally maneu- 
ver mounted and fight dismounted. Cavalry uses- the 
mobility of its horses to gain the advantage of surprise 
against the hostile flanks and rear from which dis- 
mounted lire attacks can be employed effectively and 
decisively. 

Long mounted advances against troops in position, 
and mounted attacks against prepared positions or 
against troops in position and able to employ their 
combat power effectively, should not be made. 

1028. The dispositions of the cavalry division for 
attack usually include a pivot of maneuver about 
which the command operates, a maneuvering force 
charged with the main attack, and a reserve. 

As soon as contact with the etieniv is foreseen, the 
division endeavors to secure points of observation and 
to deny them to the enemy. 
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In a meeting engagement, the advance guard estab- 
lishes tiie pivot of maneuver. In a more deliberately 
prepared attack, a special force may be detailed to 
establish it. The pivot of maneuver engages the 
enemy's attention and pins hint to his position by a 
lire attack or by a combination of fire attack- and 
maneuver. 

1029. The maneuvering force contains'the main often 
sive power and often constitutes the greater part of 
the division. The division commander assigns to the 
leader of this fraction the accomplishment of the vital 
offensive action and allows him sufficient liberty of 
action to take full advantage of the developments of 
the situation. He informs him of the general plan, the 
mission of the maneuvering mass, and the duties of the 
other elements of the division. He usually specifies the 
general location, and the route thereto, from which the 
attack of the maneuvering force is to be launched. 

1030. The reserve is held mobile. It is located initially 
in an area favorable to the plan of employment. The 
division commander commits the reserve promptly to 
strike enemy weakness, to exploit a success, to pursue 
a defeated enemy, to cover a reorganization, to assist 
in holding a position gained, or to cover a withdrawal. 

1031. When a cavalry division is employed to exploit 
a break-through, it is moved to the vicinity of the ex- 
pected break in the enemy's defenses. The breach 
should be sufficiently wide to enable the cavalry to 
pass through without receiving severe fire from the 
flanks. The division should be assigned a specific ag- 
gressive mission. 

1032. When the cavalry division executes an. encircle- 
ment, it tnay perform one or more of the following 
missions: 
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a. Destruction of enemy installations. 

b. Execution of demolitions on his line of with- 
drawal. 

c. Occupation of favorable positions to block enemy 
retreat. 

d. Attacks against enemy Hanks. 

1033. When the cavalry division arts alone in pursuit, 
it destroys the retreating enemy by direct pressure and 
encircling movement. (See ch. 10.) 

1034. The cavalry division may he employed on the 
defensive to seize and hold a position pending the 
arrival of other forces, to co\er a withdrawal, to delay 
enemy advance, to fill a gap in a defensive position, or 
to counterattack. 

1035. When acting alone in defense, t lie cavalry divi- 
sion organizes a position with part of the force and 
engages the enemy at a distance with the remainder. 
The mobility of. cavalry is employed to best advantage 
in defense by engaging the enemy in advance of the 
final position and conducting a delaying action. The 
reserve should be large when the division is opposed 
by an enemy with strong mobile elements. Within 
their capabilities and limitations, elements of the divi- 
sion organize a defensive position in the same manner 
as infantry. 

1036. The cavalry division employs frontal delay and 
flank attack in delaying action. Offensive or defensive 
tactics, or a combination of the two are used. The 
division acts aggressively bin avoids decisive combat 
before suffering serious loss. Delay is accomplished by 
forcing the enemy to reconnoiter, maneuver, and de- 
ploy. Delaying positions are occupied successively and 
are organized as thoroughly as time permits. 
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Section IV. ARMORED DIVISION 



organization 

I0"*7. 'flic armored division is the basic large armored 
mill of the combined arms. It comprises a balanced 
tmii of essential ground arms and services so organized 
and equipped as to make it tactically and adininistia- 
ii\cly self-contained. it is capable,, to a limited extent, 
ol independent action. Detachment of any unit dis- 
turbs die balance and should be made only after 
careful consideration of the probable effect upon con- 
templated operations of the division. 

1038. The armored division is organized for flexibility 
in the formation of combat teams. The self-contained 
battalion is the basic combat unit. The division con- 
sists of a headquarters, two combat commands, a re- 
serve command, a cavalry mechanized reconnaissance 
squadron, three tank battalions, Lhree armored infan- 
try battalions, the division artillery consisting of a 
headquarters anil three armored field artillery bat- 
talions, an armored engineer battalion, and signal and 
service troops. Units are attached to the two combat 
commands and the reserve command in the type and 
number desired for a particular operation. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1039. The armored division is a powerfully armed 
and armored, highly mobile force. Its outstanding 
characteristics are its battlefield mobility and prole. ted 
fire power. Other important characteristics are ex- 
tended radius of action; shock power; and great sen- 
sitiveness to mine fields aiid other obstacles, unfavor- 
able terrain, darkness, and weather. 
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MISSIONS 



1040. The armored division is organized primarily to 
perform missions that require great mobility and fire 
power. It is capable oE engaging in most types of 
ground operations, either as part of a larger force or 
independently when reinforced. Its primary role is 
offensive operations in hostile rear areas. It may be 
employed to— 

a. break through an enemy protective screen and 
establish early contact with hostile forces. 

b. Seize ground essential to the development of the 
higher commander's plan. 

c. Regain the initiative by means of surprise attack 
or restore the impetus of an attack that has lost mo- 
mentum. 

d. Spearhead the attack against an enemy incom- 
pletely prepared for defense. 

e. Attack on a narrow front against a prepared 
position. 

f) Break through on a wide front against a demor- 
alized enemy. 

g. Exploit a success. 

h. Pursue a defeated enemy. 

i. Perform strategic envelopment. 

j. Attack to destroy enemy armored units when 
forced to do so as a matter of self-preservation or when 
hostile tanks threaten seriously to disrupt operations 
of other troops. 

. k. Operate against lightly armored formations or 
installations. 

l. Counterattack in withdrawal to disrupt hostile 
operations. 

m. Execute delaying action. 

1041. Armored infantry and tanks supported by artil- 
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lery operate in close coordination. Seldom will tanks 
operate without infantry support. 

1042. The tank battalion is t lie heavy striking; element 
ol the division. Its primary mission is to close with 
and destroy the enemy. Tanks— 

a. Destroy or neutralize automatic weapons, par- 
ticularly machine guns, and personnel likely to hold 
tip the advance of the infantry. 

b. Neutralize the objective until the infantry has 
arrived and taken over. 

c. Destroy or neutralize hostile reserves and artillery 
in the battle area. 

d. Make passages through wire or other obstacles, 
except antitank obstacles. 

e. Break up hostile counterattacks. 

f. Attack to destroy enemy reserves forming for 
counterattack. 

g. In defense, counterattack to eject an enemy that 
has succeeded in penetrating the position. 

h. Give close fire support to infantry. 

i. Execute reinforcing artillery fires. 

1043. The light tank company may be used to exploit 
the success of medium tanks: probe for weak points in 
the enemy position, execute battle reconnaissance, act 
as a covering force, draw the enemy into prepared 
traps, and act as advance, flank, or rear guards. 

1044. The medium tank companies are usually the 
leading waves of the attack. 

1045. T he armored infantry battalion is a powerful, 
mobile, lightly armored unit. It moves forward in 
vehicles until forced by terrain or enemy fire to dis- 
mount. Its primary role is the support of the tanks. In 
performing this role it may- 
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a. Follow the tank attack 10 wipe out remaining 
enemy resistance. 

b. Seize and hold ground gained by the tanks. 

c. Attack to seize terrain favorable for a tank attack. 

d. Form, in conjunction with artillery and tank 
destroyer units, a base of fire for the tank attack. 

e. Attack in conjunction with tanks. 

f. Clear lanes through mine fields in conjunction 
with engineers. 

g. Protect tank units in bivouac, on the march, in 
assembly areas, and at rallying points. 

h. Force a river crossing. 

i. Seize a bridgehead. 

j. Establish and reduce obstacles. 

k. Organize and defend a position. 

l. Perform reconnaissance and counterreconnais- 
sance. 

1046. The armored artillery is highly mobile, self- 
propelled. and armor-protected. Its primary mission 
is close support of the advancing elements of the divi- 
sion by individual and massed battery fires, 

1047. The primary role of the armored engineer bat- 
talion is to facilitate the rapid movement of the divi- 
sion. It executes engineer reconnaissance, breaches 
and lays mine fields, erects or demolishes other ob- 
stacles, and to a limited extent makes emergency re- 
pairs on roads. When necessary, it participates in 
combat. When extensive bridging and repairs are 
necessary, reinforcements by additional engineers and 
equipment, including engineer treadway bridge com- 
panies, must be provided. 

1048. The primary mission of the cavalry mechanized 
reconnaissance squadron is, in conjunction with recon- 
naissance aviation, to furnish the division commander 
with information upon which to base a plan of action. 
Its secondary mission is coimterreconnaissance. It 
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should noi be used for purely security missions. Re- 
connaissance units seek particularly for weak spots in 
the enemy positions. 



OPERATION 

’049. The armored division usually operates in a 
corps consisting of one or more armored divisions and 
one or more infantry (cavalry) divisions. It may, either 
by itself or reinforced, operate directly under army. 

1050. In general, the role of the infantry division 
operating with armored division is to create an oppor- 
tunity for the armored division to exploit. The in- 
fantry division secures ground from which the armored 
division may launch a decisive attack; creates a gap for 
the armored division to pass through; or forms a base 
of maneuver for the armored division. 

1051. I he armored division should he free to take 
advantage of its mobility to defeat the enemy deci- 
sively. Mobile infantry should follow it closely to pro- 
tect the flanks and rear, relieve the armored infantry, 
protect reorganization, and to free the armored divi- 
sion lor further action. 

1052. Operations of the armored division are charac- 
terized by employment in mass, the full utilization o! 
surprise, and by maneuver in a decisive direction. 
Four -conditions should he present or created for cle 
cisive offensive action. They are effective reconnais- 
sance, favorable terrain, adequate reserves of supplies, 
and absence or neutralization of hostile antitank 
means. Air superiority and surprise are highly de- 
sirable. 

1053. The objective ot the armored division is the 
complete destruction or dislocation of the enemy. To 
attain this objective the division may either attack 
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enemy troops directly or attack to seize dominating 
ground from which operations against hostile rear 
areas may he initiated. In advancing to i ls objective a 
series of intermediate objectives may be seized. 

1054. Attack is usually launched from assembly areas 
but may be launched direct from march column. 

1055. In general there will be a base of fire, a maneu- 
vering force, and a reserve. The base of fire consists ol 
the bulk of the artillery protected by infantry and tank 
destroyers. When the terrain is suitable, the maneu- 
vering force should consist of the bulk of the tanks, 
with some infantry, artillery, and other supporting 
units. Attack may be made either by envelopment or 
through the base of fire. 

1056. The initial objective of the attack should be 
within range of the base of lire. 

Tanks lead the attack when terrain is favorable and 
hostile antitank defenses are weak. Infantry leads the 
attack over unsuitable tank terrain or against a strong 
antitank defense. Tanks and infantry may attack to- 
gether, particularly when strong antitank defenses may 
be expected. 

When tanks encounter unfavorable terrain or strong 
antitank defenses, the infantry passes through the tank 
formations, and supported by the fire of tanks, con- 
tinues the attack. Similarly when favorable terrain 
and enemy antitank defenses permit, tank units pass 
through the infantry and continue the attack. 

1057. In defense, as part of a larger force, the armored 
division is used to counterattack, to disorganize the 
enemy’s attack preparations, to regain lost ground, ot- 
to spearhead a counteroffensive. Seldom will the divi- 
sion he assigned a defensive sector. 

When required to occupy a defensive position, the 
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division places its infantry on the position, and uses 
tanks as local and general reserves. 

1058. In withdrawal, the armored division is usually 
employed to make limited objective attacks against 
enemy forces offering the greatest threat. 

The armored division, reinforced by sufficient tank 
destroyers and antitank guns and well supplied with 
antitank mines and demolitions, can effectively delay 
enemy formations. As part of a larger force in de- 
laying action the armored division is used as a re- 
serve for counterattack, for diversionary attacks 
against the flanks to dislocate the enemy or for flank 
protection. When acting alone it may delay in one 
or successive positions. The infantry occupies the 
position while tanks are tised for counterattacking. 

1059. In attack of a river line the armored division 
usually crosses after the establishment of a bridge- 
head. When required to force a river crossing the 
division should be suitably reinforced with infantry 
and engineers. The infantry supported by artillery 
and fire of medium tanks, forces the crossing. Some 
tanks may be ferried across early. Other tanks tire 
crossed after the bridge has been built. 

1060. In defense of a river line, the armored division 
is usually held in reserve ready to move quickly to 
any threatened point. When required to defend a 
sector of the river, elements of the reconnaissance 
squadron patrol the far bank while infantry arid 
reconnaissance units patrol the near bank. The bulk 
of the division is held as a reserve. 

1061. The armored division avoids the attack of 
towns, if practicable. When an attack on a town is 
necessary, infantry makes the direct assault with the 
fire support of tanks and artillery. Tanks are used 
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to encircle the town to prevent reinforcements and 
escape. 

1062. In the attack ot fortified positions, other troops 
usually breach the defenses and the armored division 
then passes through the gap, (Ste FM 31-50.) 

1063. For a more complete discussion of the armored 
division see FM 17-100. 
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CHAPTER 16 



TANK DESTROYER AND NONDIVISION 
ARMORED UNITS 

Section I. TANK DESTROYER UNITS 

1064. Tank destroyer units are organized into bri- 
gades. groups, and battalions. Battalions are tactical 
and administrative units and may be armed with 
either self-propelled or towed tank destroyer weapons. 
The group consists of two or more battalions of one 
or both types. The brigade consists of two or more 
groups. 

1065. 'Tank destroyer units are highly mobile, are 
capable of massing a great amount of armor piercing 
lire power, and are provided liberally with radio for 
(ornmunication. The self-propelled tank destroyer is 
highly mobile but its light armor makes it vulnerable 
to antitank gun fire. The towed tank ' destroyer is 
more easily concealed but has less armor protection 
and battlefield mobility than the self-propelled de- 
vuiut, and once in position, is difficult to move under 
Ire.' 

1066. The primary mission of tank destroyer units is 
'he destruction of hostile tanks by direct gun fire. 

When not employed on their primary mission, tank 
destroyers may be employed as reinforcing artillery; 
to defend beaches; to destroy pill boxes and other per- 
manent fortifications; and to give direct fire support 
to assaulting troops. 

1067. Ammunition requirements for secondary mis- 
sions may exceed the supply capabilities of tank de- 
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stroyer units. Under such londuioiis. higher head- 
quarters inusi assume responsibility for supplying the 
additional ammunition. Except in emergency, or- 
ganic loads should remain intact for primary mis- 
sions. 

1068. Tank destroyer action consists of— 

a. Seeking information of hostile tanks by vigorous 
reconnaissance. 

b. Movement to firing positions so as to intercept 
hostile tanks and arriving in advance of the tanks 
sufficiently to permit proper emplacement and con- 
cealment of tank destroyers. Tank destroyers ambush 
hostile tanks but do not charge or pursue them in the 
open. 

c. Destruction of hostile tanks. When tanks ad- 
vance, the tank destroyers hold their ground since de- 
struction by fire can be accomplished best at close 
range. 

1069. Tank destroyers are vulnerable to antitank gun. 
tank, and artillery fire and every practicable means 
must be taken to secure concealment. In featureless 
terrain they must be dug in. The most advantageous 
positions are those affording flanking fire. 

1070. As the point of hostile armored attack will 
rarely be known beforehand, forward units are pro- 
vided with a minimum of organic antitank guns. 
These gnus delay the hostile attack and coven the 
employment of tank destroyers. Some tatik destroyers, 
preferably towed guns, may be attached to reinforce 
organic antitank guns. As the hostile armored attack 
develops, tank destroyers are placed into action pro- 
gressively to counter the threat. 

1071. The following considerations are paramount in 
the employment of tank destroyers on their primary 
mission: 
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a. Tank destroyers should be massed to cover ter- 
rain passable for tanks. 

b. When the location and strength of hostile armor 
is imk now'll, the bulk of the tank destroyers should be 
held in readiness, prepared for rapid movement to a 
threatened area. 

c. When the location and strength of hostile armor 
is known, tank destroyers are massed to counter theii 
movement. 

1072. The tank destroyer battalion should be em- 
ployed as a unit. Employment by separate company 
or smaller unit seldom gives good results and Ire- 
(ttienily results in failure. 

1073. Massed tank destroyer units may be deployed 
in firing positions, subject to rapid movement to other 
positions; or tliev may be held initially in readiness, 
prepared to move to firing positions as the situation 
develops. 

1074. An efficient antitank warning service is essential 
Information- is obtained also bv liaison with higher 
headquarters and other ground and air intelligence 
agencies. 



1075. On the march in the presence of hostile armored 
units, security detachments should be strong in tank 
destroyers. Depending upon the enemy’s proximity 
and capabilities, massed tank destroyers are distributee! 
along columns, or held in readiness at successive points 
along the route. 

1076. In bivouacs and assembly areas when armored 
attack is an enemy capability, towed tank destroyers 
should be employed to strengthen the antitank defense 
of the area. Self-propelled . tank destroyers may be 
massed reads to move to probable points of attack. 




Some m.M propelled tank dc'-n overs may be attached 
to die outpost. 

1077. In the attack, massed tank destroyers are dis- 
posed to meet hostile atmmid counterattack, espe- 
cially from exposed flanks. When operating with r.n 
armored division in the attack, towed tank destroyers 
may be used to strengthen the antitank defense of 
the base of fire and to plots 1 1 the Hanks. Self-pro- 
pelled tank destroyers are usually lit id in reserv, 
ready to move quickly to block an enemy counter- 
attack. 

1078. In defense, time is usually available for thor- 
ough preparation and organization ol tank destroyer 
positions and routes of access. The warning system 
is perfected. Observation and reconnaissance arc or- 
ganized fully. 11 the hostile armored units can be lo- 
cated beforehand, tank destroyers can be massed ac- 
cordingly. If hostile tanks break through the for- 
ward elements ol the defensive position, massed tank 
destroyers are moved to positions ahead of them or to 
one or both Hanks. 

1079. In pursuit, when enemy armor is still intact, our 
encircling forces should be strong in tank destroyers. 

1080. In retrograde movements, tank destroyers are 
used boldly and aggressively to delay, drive off, or 
destroy hostile tatiks. 

1081. F or a more complete discussion of tank destroy- 
er employment, see FM 18—5. 

Section II. NONDIVISION ARMORED UNITS 

1082. Nondivision armored units consist of armored 
groups, tank battalions, armored infantry battalions, 
and armored Field artillery battalions. These bat- 
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lalions are the viine as those of ific armored division, 
file armored group consists of a headquarters and 
two or more battalions, all of one type or in any com- 
bination. The group is a tactical unit only. 

1083. For characteristics and missions of armored bat- 
talions see section IV, chapter 15. 

1084. Nondivision armored units are attached by 
group or battalion to corps or division (armored, in- 
fantry, or cavalry) . 

1085. Nondivision armored units operate as do like 
units of the armored division. Because of their mo- 
bility, armored infantry and armored artillery bat- 
talions are particularly suited for operation with tank 
battalions and should be so used when attached to an 
infantry (cavalry) division. 

1086. When terrain is suitable, tank units are allotted 
to the main effort. When terrain is unsuitable for tank 
operation, medium tanks may be used as reinforcing 
artillery or held in reserve unless their operation in 
some other area will materially assist the main ef- 
fort. Where terrain is unsuitable for mass tank em- 
ployment or the situation is not favorable for such 
employment, companies, platoons, and even individual 
tanks may be attached to infantry (cavalry) units. 

1087. The infantry-tank attack is divided into six 
phases: reconnaissance, preliminary coordination, pre- 
paratory fire support, the infantry-tank assault, con- 
solidation, and continuation of the attack. The in- 
fantry-tank team operates as in the armored division 
(par. 1045) . 

Upon reaching the objective, tanks overrun the po- 
sition and cover the objective by fire. The infantry 
must follow the tanks closely and occupy the objective 
promptly. When the infantry Occupies the objective, 
the bulk of the tanks withdraw to the rallying points. 
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Some tanks may be lei t as a local reserve until the in- 
fantry has consolidated the position. 

1088. In defense, tank units are used as a reserve for 
counterattack. The counterattack is organized simi- 
larly to the attack and is made in conjunction with in- 
fantry. The reserve position should permit rapid 
movement of the tanks to any probable area of em- 
ployment. 

1089. In daylight withdrawal from action, tanks may 
be used to make limited objective attacks to dis- 
rupt tlie enemy attack. Except on bright moonlit 
nights, tanks will seldom be used in night withdrawal. 

1090. In delaying action , tanks are usually held in 
reserve and employed for" limited objective attacks. 
When terrain is unfavorable for mass employment 
small units of tanks may be attached to infantry. 

1091. Tanks may be used to make night attacks in 
conjunction with infantry. Such attacks are usually 
made on bright moonlit nights. They require de- 
tailed reconnaissance and careful coordination. Spe- 
cial means of maintaining direction should be pre- 
scribed. 

1092. In the attack of a fortified position or combat 
in towns , tanks may be used to support the attack of 
the infantry by direct fire. Specially equipped tanks 
may be used to assist in breaching the defenses. (See 
EM 31-50.) 

1093. In jungle warfare, tanks are usually employed 
in groups seldom larger than a company. They ad- 
vance with the infantry and destroy hostile emplace- 
ments by fire and shock action. 

1094. For a more complete discussion of tanks in sup- 
port of infantry, see EM 17-36. 
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Snow and extreme cold 018.034. 20$. 272. 

044. 050 274. 270 

Towns, combat in $18. $50 2-17.24$ 

Withdrawal 000. 700 107. 200 

Woods, combat in 805,80$. 240,251. 

$70 251 

Liaison 40. $0 12.24 

Missions 42, 11. 

4.) — 4 i 1 2 

Reconnaissance 500.507, 133.134. 

50!) 135 

Subdivisions for combat 41 12 

Support •‘5—47 12 

Temporary groupings 52 13 

Son coast: 

Fixed artillery 54,55 14 
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Artillery— (Continued) 



Seacoast— ( Conti n ued) 


Pnnisfrnph 


Path 


Missions 


7 4 


11 


Mobile artillcrv 


. . oli 


14 


Submarine mines, controlled . . 


o7 


14 


Theater reserve 


r.4 


14 


Assault 


. i f>34 


14.2 


Assault detachments 


7(i3. 


21S 




TfiT—TtiO. 


21'.) 


Assembly: 


771. 781 


220, 224 


Attack, for 


. . If >7 — 1 7-4 


11!) 


March columns, (rum 




!>1 


Positions: 


*584 


97 


Designation 




97. l:r, 


Development 


.. :hm. 


!M. 




38. 5. 4( 1 1 1 


97. list. 




S04. M)“i 


o^*» 


Occupation 


. . ;a;o. 172 . 


91. 12 1 




,71 IS, NI4 


124. 2!12 




, . :;r»! 1 , 4ti‘.) 


01, 120. 




470 


120 



Attack of organized position. {See Organ- 



i/ed ])usition. attack of.) 

Balloons. (See Barrage Balloons.) 

Barrage Balloon* .78 1.7 

Battalion, composition IT 4 

•Banei\. composition l(i 4 

Battle position. (See Position.) 

Bombardment asiation. definition 74 21 



Bombardment a\ union. {See Combat avia- 
tion.) 



Boundaries: 

Attack 

Defense 



Delaying action 
Mountain operations 
Terrain. cflect 



47") 


122 


.79.7 


107 


742 


210 


S97 


2<il 


1H9 


:i7 



Bridge: 

Construction .... 

Crossings, march , 

Operations 

Traffic regulations 
Brigade, composition . 



SOT. $10. 233. 234 

Si 7 

3S8 on 

00 it; 

387 OS 

20 4 
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Ptu'uyrapli 


1‘aye 


CamoLil];i<»c: 






General : 


013, on:. 


17.3 




024. (UK) 


1 70, 1 78 


Ma relics 


200. 207. 


m. 




208. 38 4. 


00. 71 




.304 




Cavalry: 


Advanced covering force 


(iOl 


108 


Characteristics 


32-41 


8 


Corps and division 


005 


108 


Employment: 


Attack 


34. 31;!). 


S. 03 




433. 400 


110, 130 


Ciunnci reconnaissance 


270.280 


08. 70 


Defense 


.... ooi. ooi. 


108. 




(jor, 


108 


Defense of liver line 


. . . . sit). 825. 


233. 238. 




830 


230 


Meeting engagements 


4!)i; 


130 


Moiiiitain ojjci at tons 


. . . . 88(1. S87. 


233, 233 


!)()! 


•Iff* 


Outposts 


300. -IOl . 


7-7. 7b. 




310 


70 


Pursuit 


.... “>(>7 


1 3 ) 


Rear guard 


737. 731 


203. 207 


Reconnaissance 


11.303. 


11. 133 




003 


1 eg 


Retirement 


720 


204 


River line operations 


. . . . 830 


•_>:«) 


Snow and extreme cold 


010 


i»rS 


Turning movement 


.... 440, 447 


112. 1 13 


Withdrawal 


OSS. 702 


mo. 200 


Horse: 


Capabilities 


.... 34. .HI! 


8. O 


Characteristics 




8. 0 


Communication, means 


.... 37 


!) 


Delating action 


34 


8 


Formations, battle 


30 


\) 


Liaison 


31 


8 


Limitations 


33 


!> 


Mobility 


33. 33 


8. 0 


Reconnaissance . . 


34. 201 


8. 3-' 


Retrograde movements 


34 


8 


Security 


34 


8 


Use of ...... 


.34 


s 


Vehicles 


37 


!> 


Weapons 


.... 37 


0 


Maintenance 


32 


s 
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Cavalry — ( Conliti tied ) 

Mechanized: 

Advance, rate of 

Characteristics 

Employment 

Formations, battle 

Frontage 

Time interval 

Reserve 

Cavalry division: 

' Armored division 

Attack dispositions 

Break through 

Composition 

Co u nter reconnaissance 

Defense 

Delaying anion 

Encirclement 

Meeting engagement 

Missions 

Operation of . . 

Pursuit 

Reconnaissance 

River line operations 

Censorship 

Chemical Warfare Service 



I'arttfirutih 


1‘nyt 


3!) 


10 


39. 40 


10. 1 1 


38. 41 


9. 11 


39 


10 


39 


10 


311 


10 


49(5 


130 


1043 


308 


1028 


302 


1031 


303 


1022 


300 


1020 


301 


1034. 1083 


.304 


103(1 


304 


1032 


303 


102,8. 1029 


302. 303 


1022. 1023 


300 


1027 


302 


1033 


304 


1024. 1025 


300. 301 


819 




290 


73 


<58. (5!) 


IS. 19 



Chemicals: 

Employment: 

Amphibious operations 0S2 287 

Antimechanized defense <509 03. 187 

Attack 4X7. r,2S 127.112 

Defense .Vs!), (121. 1().">. 175 

(134. (Dii, 17!). 1.83, 

tUl), 0(59. 1S5. 1!)0. 

(572 191 

Defiles 953,954 277 

Delaying action 739. 740, 209.212. 

74S 212 

Fortified locality 702.708. 218.219 

709, 779 220. 223 

Mountain operations 904.912 204.200 

Retirement 710. 723, 203. 205 

727, 733 205. 207 

River line operations 810.814 233.234 

Snow and extreme cold 922.930 209.273 

Withdrawal 090.703 197,200 

Security against 255-200 (53 
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Pariiyiaph Page 



Codes arid ciphers 288 73 

Columns: 

Development . . 357 !>0 

Formation 842.350. 85. S8. 

3t;9. 370 93 

Order of march 851,352 89 

Combat: 

Doctrines 112-120 32 

Night: 

Attack: 

Antitank guns 842 248 

Artillery 847. 852 245, 240 

Formation 840 244 

Hour 842 243 

Leadership 841 242 

Orders 845 244 

Purpose 837 242 

Reconnaissance 843.844 243 

Reserves 840 244 

Secrcct 838 242 

Surprise 838. 839 242 

Characteristics 834-830, 241 

841 242 

Defense: 

Advantages 849 245 

Reserves S50. 851 245 

Delating action 853 240 

Raids 852 240 

Team composition 22 5 

Towns, in: 

Attack methods 850-858 247 

Characteristics 854.855 240.247 

Defensive method 859-802 248 

Delaying action 803 249 

Employment: 

Combat aviation 858 247 

Mechanized units 858. S02 247. 249 

Reserves 859. 802 248. 249 

Woods, in: 

Attack methods 805-809 249 

Characteristics 804. 872 249. 252 

Debouching 808 251 

Defensive methods S70-S72 251 

Zone 3 1 

Combat aviation: 

Definition 74 21 

Employment: 

Air-ground cooperation 480 127 
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Combat Aviaiion^’ConfntHrrf) 



Emploi mcnt— (Continued) 


i'amyrn pfi 


l‘« Ih 


A ni ] >Ii i l>ioiis operations 


ns:; 


2SH 


Antimechanized dclcitse 


. 252, b<>8 


(hi. 100 


Attack: 


Air nans ports 


27.'. 


OS 


Defiles 


. 073.074 


277 


Desert operations 


. 1)71, 1172 


2S4 


Fortified localities 


. 7-ili. 7->7. 


21.7. 210, 




71)0. 71 >4, 


210. 218. 




708. 7* ih. 


210. 220. 




772. 771), 


22 1 221-S 




787 


227 


Jungle operations ». 


1)04 


2S2 


Mission: 


During 


. .701). r. is. 


137. 138. 




.722. 7.27, 


140, 141. 




731. 7>: IS, 


142. 147. 




.74(1. .7 11 


140 


Prior to 


. 711. S. 717 


134. 138 


Mountain operations 


. 883. Slit). 


2.70. 2.70 


sos 


201 


Partisan warfare 


!>7S 


280 


River line operations . . . . . 


. 7S7.S10 


220. 233 


Snow and extreme cold .... 


. 1)1!). 0:i4. 


208. •>7->. 




•MO 


274 


Support 


. CM). 44:1. 


110. 111. 


472. 470. 


117. 124. 




4.S4 


120 


Towns 


838 


247 


Counterattack 


47.1 


110 


Coumerrcconnaissance 


. 270-270 


08 


Defense: 






Defiles 


. 073.074 


277 


Hescrt operations 


1)71 


28 1 


Jungle operations 


0(14 


282 


Mountain operations 


1)1 is 


207 


Position 


. <n 3. tats. 


172, 1111. 




t»T<5 


102 


Piier line operations 


. 827. S2.S 


2:»S 2-‘>n 


Snow and extreme cold. . . . 


044 


271 


Pursuit 


. 5li2, 5(i5, 


172, 172. 




;T 


171 


Retrograde mo' cinenis 


. Ijei'J. 7vM 


107,213 


Command: 


Control of 


128 


or 
• >.* 
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Command— ( Continued) 

Doctrines of 

Exercise of 

Unity of 

Command post: 

Attack 

Chari". 's in location 

Dc-fcn <■ 

Definition 

Division 

Forward echelon 

Location ! 

Mountain opeiations 

Rear echelon 

Retirement 

Rt\ < i line operations 

Secret \ 

Selection 

Signal comimitiication ststetn 

Withdrawal 

Commanders: 

Airborne troops 

Conduct in battle 

■Conduct relief . 

Control of advance 

Defensive-offensive planning . 
Duties ami responsibilities . 



Fortified Inohn 

Intelligence responsibilities 
Leadership 

March column 

Mission 

Movement order 

Personal qualities 

Position in advance 

Reconnaissance 



I'tteat/rajih 


/'wye 


112-120 


32 


112-184 


32 


114 


,32 


1 (14 — 1 07, 


41. 


481 


12.7 


105, Hid 


42 


1CH 


41 


162 


41 


l(i0 


41 


100. 101 


41 


102 


41 


800 


2.70 


100, 101 


4! 


724 


20.7 


TOO 


220 


107 


43 


104, 100. 


41. 4 ’. 


107. 481 


43. 12.7 


104. 107. 


41. 42. 


172 


.< i 


003 


107 


Off!) 


ory> 


141-147 


.’> i 


.744—048 


147 


.247 


87 


0. >4 


1.70 


123-12(1. 


|* 1 


241. 270. 


00. 03. 


270 


ON 


. 701. 784 


217. 220 


. 104.220 


.70, .70 


. 07-111, 


27. 


122. 142 


34. 38 


300 


88 


120 


34 


. 310. 371. 


80. SO. 


373 


80 


. 104.107. 


2S. 20. 


111. 124 


30. 34 


348 


88 


, 223. 443, 


no. in. 


471. 044. 


121. 147. 


7S( >-.787 


1.70 


080 


104 



Retrograde movements 




Commanders— (Continued) 


I*o i -Uf/r tilth 


P<wa 


River line operations 


. . 7! HI. SOI. 


220. 281. 




802 


281 


Staff 


. . IIS, 140 


80 


Troop carrier forces 


000 


01)0 


Withdrawal . . . . : 


CNO 


100 


Communications trenches 


.. tvji. 02.7 


170 


Communications zone. (See Zone.) 






Company, composition 


io 


4 


Compartment, terrain. (Stc Terrain.) 






Concealment. (See Camouflage.) 






Conduct: 


• 




Attack, of 


'02. 


181. 




r>M]-7^y> 


18S 


Defense, of . . 


•Vill. 


1.70. 




081-072 


178 


Corps, composition * 


14 


8 


Corps of Engineers. (.See Engineers. Corps of.) 




Corridor, terrain. (See Terrain.) 






Counterattack: 






Conduct of defense 


. . 0:10. 038 


178. 170 


Defiles 


078 


277 


Delaying action 


. . 7‘tS, 7 •">."> 


200. 218 


Direction of 


. , U7i>, r»7o 


102 


Location of reset ves 


. (Hki, 042 


108. 181 


•Snow and extreme cold 


048 


• 27.7 


Time of launching 


. . 044. 000 


182. 200 


Withdrawal 


.. OSS. 001. 


100. 107. 




004 


108 


Coimlerhatiery ; 


42, 


11. 




Til 1— Ho. 


1 80. 




011. Iil2. 


171. 




034 


170 


Counterintelligence 


, , 2S 1-200 


70 


Cou uiei offensive . . 


. . .‘m7. '*>5. 


171. 




0.73. 


180. 




t;7.’w»77 


1!>2 


Cmnuerpreparation 


.. 03.7-037 


.170 


Count er reconnaissance 


84. 


$. 




270-280. 


OS. 




<555. 102(3 


ISO, 801 


Cover 


. . 020, 027 


177 


Covering force (See also Outpost) : 






Defense 


579. 


170. 




000-002. 


107. 




081 


178 
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Covering forte— (See also Outpost)— (Continued) 

Paragraph Page 



Night development . 301 !H 

River line operations S03, Slid 231. 23S 

Troop movements 411) 105 

Withdrawal: 

Antiaircraft 01)0 107 

Antitank OIK) 107 

Artillery V-- 000 107 

Chemical liOo 107 

Daylight 000-002 107 

Defiles 054 277 

Engineers 000 107 

Mission 001 107 

Night 008 100 

Position 002 107 

Covering position 000.755 107.213 

Daylight withdrawal. (See Withdrawal.) 

Defense areas 501 104 

Defense position. (See Position.) 

Defensive-offensive: 

At river lines 823-825 237 

Planned’ 554—550 150 



Defiles: 

Artillery 

Attack 

Chemicals 

Combat aviation . 
Counterattacks . . . 
Covering forces . . 

Defense . . 

Definition 

Delaying action . . 

Demolitions ■ 

Obstacles 

Passage 

Reserves 

Delaying action: 

Antitank defense 
Attack organized p 

boundaries 

Commander 

Communication s\s 

Conduct 

Control 



954 


277 


955 


278 


953. 954 


277 


953. 954 


277 


953. 954 


277 


954 


277 


952-954 


277 


951 


27(1 


952 


277 


953. 954 


277 


953. 954 


277 


385. 391 


98, 9!) 


953. 954 


277 


745 


211 


537, 538, 


145 


531) 


140 


742 


210 


75.3 


213 


752 


212 


740-755 


210 


753 


213 
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Delaying action— (Continued; Paragraph Page 

Coordination . 74 2 210 

Covering position <302. tiOO, 10S. 107. 

753 2 lit 

Deception 750 212 

Defense 508, 107. 

7 ,14-755 20S 

Defiles 052 277 

Demolitions 739 200 

Employment: 

Antiaircraft artillery 747 212 

Artillery 740.744. 210.211. 

740 212 

Cavalry division 10150 .304 

Chemicals 730. 740. 200. 212. 

748 01 

Combat aviation 735 213 

Combat teams 742 210 

Engineers 745.748 211.212 

Field artillery 740.744, 210. 21 1 . 

755 213 

Infantry 740 210 

Outposts 508.740 107.213 

Patrols 743 211 

Reserves 748 212 

Tanks 755 213 

Methods of accomplishing 735,738 208.200 

Mines 730.745 200.211 

Mountain operations 011 200 

Night operations 741.754 210.213 

Obstacles 730.745 200.211 

Positions 738. 730 200 

Protection of flanks and rear 737 208 

Purpose 754 208 

Reconnaissance 737 208 

River line operations 831 240 

Sectors 742.743 210. 21 1 

Signal communication 752 212 

Snow and extreme cold 050 270 

Terrain 730,730 208,200 

Towns 803 240 

Withdrawal 751.754. 212.213. 

735 213 

Demolitions: 

Antimechanized defense 01,252. 10.03. 

072 jOl 

Armored division 105S 311 
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Demolitions— (Continued) Puiayruph Page 

Attack 702. 709. 21S, 220. 

770 220 

Defense .759. -7011. 1 1>-"5. 107. 

(,-20.072 174.101 

Defiles 9.73. 0.74 277 

Mountain operations 882.004 2-7.7. 204 

Retrograde movements <581. 700. 10.7.201. 

710. 730. 203. 300 

74.', 2 1 1 

River line operations 821.827 230.230 

Snow and extreme cold 034. 043 272. 274 

Dcplo'ment for attack 4-'i7. 4r>7, 117,110. 

47.7 122 

Desert operations: 

Characteristics 90S. OHO 283 

Combat aviation 071.072 284 

Doctrines 070 283 

Supply by air 071 284 

Turning movements 072 284 

Detached posts 307 77 

Development: 

Attack, lot 3.7(4-301, 00. 

408.473 120.121 

Defense, for '. 023. 024, 17o. 

030 ITS 

Meeting engagement, for 42S. 107. 

409-701 130 

Direction of attack.. 43S. 443. 110.111. 

47.7 122 

Distribution of forces in attack 437—404 110 

Division: 

Artillery 40 13 

Composition 1-7 4 

Definition la 1 

Documents, safeguarding, classified 287.280 72.73 

Double envelopment. (See Envelopment.) 

Dunlin' works 018 174 

Engineers. Corps of: 

Airfield preparation 01) 10 

Bridge supervision 387 08 

Camouflage material supply <13 10 

Employ mem: 

Advance guard ,■■■ ■' 3.70 91 

Amphibious operation's 084 288 
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Engineers. Corps of— (Continued) 

Employment— (Con fin tied) 1‘uraumph Pugc 

Armored division 1047. 10511 "’OS. Oil 

Attack 70. 00, 17. 10. 

•70S. Ttl— . 134. 218. 

70S. TOO. 230. 

SOS. sno. 232, 

SS2 2.7.7 

Defense 001.020. 108.174. 

827 230 

Delaying action 745.748 211,212 

Marches 384 07 

Mountain operations S82. 012 25.7. 200 

Outposts 300 75 

Retirement 710.722. ' 203.204. 

727. 733 207. 207 

River line operations 708. 700. 230, 

80,7. 80t; 232 

Snow and extreme cold 020.0-70 200.270 

Withdrawal 700 201 

Ferrying and bridge operations (10,300 10.00 

Map production and supply 02 10 

Mine fields 00.01 10 

Missions 50-03 17 

Obstacles 00.01 10 

Repair of routes 00 10 

Road blocks 00. 01 10 

Utility operation 03 10 

Water supply 03 .10 

Entraining officer 400-403 101 

Envelopment: 

Double 448 113 

Snow and extreme cold 038 273 

Essential elements of information 101 40 

Estimate of the situation 130-134 37 

Ferrying: 

General 00.300. 10.00. 

301.810 00.235 

Vehicles 387.301. 08.00. 

SOS. 817 233,235 

Field artillery. (See Artillery.) 

Field forces, composition 0 3 

Fighter aviation, definition 74 21 

Flank guards. (Sec Guards.) 

Fortified locality, attack of: 

Air supremacy 750 210 
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"(I locality, attack of— (Continued) Ptirtiartinh- 

Assault i 70B-772 

Break-through 750. 758. 

775-785 

Characteristics 75c. 77c 

Commanders 7fil. 7S-t 

Demolitions 7 CO. 770 

Employ limit: 

Airborne tioops 75C. 7-57 

Assault detach menu 700, 

707-700. 
771, 781 

Chemical 702. 7(W. 

7(i!t. 770 

Combat ,1'iation 75c. 757. 



7C». 7C4. 
70S. 7(i0. 
772, 770, 
7S5 



Engineers 750, 700. 

702. 708 

Field an i lici t 750. 704. 

TtS. 700. 
772 

Infantry 750. 702 

Mobile units 7S5 

Reserves 704. 771 

Signal intelligence units 700 

Tanks 750. 7S5 

Tioops transported by air 770 

Message centers 774 

Mine Helds 702. 70S 

Movement to attack position 705 

Obstacles 750, 702, 

70S 

Phases 757 

Preparation and preliminary opera- 
tions 7-58-774 

Preparation fires 770, 780 

Reconnaissance - 700 

Searchlights 702 

Signal communication 701, 774 

Supporting fires 772 

Tactical groupings 701, 7(13 

Training 700^ 

Frontages and depths 450,457 

Ground, organization of 015-0:10 



Ptiyr 
220 
215. 210 
222 
215, 222 

21 7, 225 
220 

215. 210 
218. 
210 . 
220. 224 

218 . 210 . 
220. 225 
215.210. 
210. 218. 
210 . 220 . 




215. 210. 
218. 210 
215. 218. 
210. 220. 
221 
215,218 
225 

218. 220 
210 
215, 225 
222 
221 

218, 210 
210 
215, 21.8, 
21 !) 
210 

210 

jW'> 

210 
' 218 
217,221 
221 . 
217, 218 
218 
117 
17:: 
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Group, composition 


Parai/raftti 


Ptifie 


in 


4 


Group of armies, composition 


12 




Groupings: 


Artillery 


r, ■> 


13 


Attack, lor 


. . . 4:17. 438, 


110. 




STcS 


254 


Conilm team 


2l£ 


."l 


Movement, for 


. . . 340 


84, SO 


Tactical 


22 


j 


Task force 


21 


r> 


Guards: 

Advance: 


Attack of position 


. . . .103-o(i7 


132 


Composition 


. . . 244 — 12 | 


tro 


Definition and purpose 


244 


no 


Formation 


.. 248,421! 


01. 11)0 


.March outpost 


4211 


107 


Meeting engagement 


. . 4!U. 41tr. 


1211 


Mission and employment .... 


:147. 


87. 


420—4211 


lor. 


Mountain operations 


8SH> 




Operation 


42." 


iut; 


Retirement 


7112 


2117 


Strength 


421 


IOTi 


1 roop movements 


. . 420-4211 


1(1". 


Flank: 


Composition and employment . 


4:10 


107 


Definition and purpose 


240 


01 


formation 


248 


01 


Retirement 


733 


207 


'I'roop movements 


430 


107 


Rear: 


Advance, iti 


.. 245.431 


01. 107 


Cavalry 


727 


2or» 


Composition 


. . 245, 24S 


01 


Conduct 


72!) 


200 


Definition and purpose 


245 


01 


Formation 


248 


01 


Mission , . . . 


720 


205 


Mountain operations 


81)0 


25!) 


Retirement 


. . 725-731 


205 


Composition 


. . 727, 730 


205. 200 


Formation 


728 


200 


Mission 


720 


L>or» 


Operation, method 


.. 72S. 720. 


200. 


731 


207 


Reconnaissance 


731 


‘Jt)T 


Troop movements 


431 


am 
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Paragraph 



Faye 



Halls: 

Consider:! lions governing 201,204 74 

Marches, (luring 204-201! 74 

Order 314 78 

Security during 207-320 75 



Holding attack. (See Secondary attack.) 
Horse cavalry. {.Vet’ Cavalry.) 



Infantry: 

Armament 20 7 

Assembly positions 358—300, 01. 

384, 07. 

407—472 110 

Capabilities 28 7 

Characteristics 27 7 

Conduct of attack a 10—533 138 

Conduct of defense 030 ISO 

Coordination 4.81. 480. 125.127, 

008. 000. 100.170. 

030 ISO 

Defensive power 28 7 

Deployment 457.407. 117,110, 

475 122 

Development 350-301, 00. 

407. 408. 110,120. 

473 121 

Employment: 

Advanced guard 404 120 

Assault 534 14.2 

Attack 20.31, (!, S, 

474.457, 121.117. 

4S2. 501, 125.151, 

504 - 1.32 

Defense 504. 008. 105,100. 

030 180 

Delaying action 740 210 

Flank guard 430 107 

Fortified locality, attack 750,702 215,218 

Jungle operations 002 281 

Mountain operations 870. SOS 2.54.201 

Outposts 300 75 

Rear guard 727 205 

Reconnaissance 204 52 

Snow and extreme cold 014.044 , 207,274. 

050 270 

Fighting, method 2 1 

Maneuverability 30 7 

March unit 307 03 
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Infant t'y'“( Continued ) 


t'antifraph 


Page 


Mission, primary 


20 


0 


Mobility 


31 


8 


Offensive power 


28 


T 


Reinforcements 


28, 42 


7,11 


\Vea|«ms 


20 


7 


Infaiury division: 






Advance, in 




207 


Description 


1010 


207 


Motorized 




2118 


Organization 


1011 


207 


Reconnaissance 


1015-1017 


208 


Signal communication 




200 


Information, military. (See Military 


information.) 




Initial point 


:soo-:i7l 


OS 


Intelligence, military. ( See Military 


intelligence.) 




Intelligence service: 






Antiaircraft artillery (AAAIS) 


'.8 


15 


Antiaircraft warning service . . . 




15. 17 


Signal 


(Hi 


17 


War Department 


188 


4S 


Jungle operations: 






Armament 


002 


281 






*278 


Characteristics 


or»(i-or>8 


278 


Combat aviation 


004 


282 


Defense 




278 


Formations and movement . . . . 




270. 




001 


281 


Meeting engagement 


. 000 


280 


Reconnaissance 


000 


282 


Reserves 


000 


280 


Security 


fir, 9 


270 


Signal communication 




282 


Supply ■ 




270. 282 


Surprise 


050 


270 


Troops transported by air 


004 


282 


Large units, definition 




3 


Leadership: 






General 


07-111. 


27. 




122. 124. 


34. 




5f-4. 841. 


150. 242. 




875 


253 
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Leadership— (Continued) ruruijniiih 

Initiative 100, UK 1. 27.28. 

489, 102 13.128 

Liaison , 84.480, 8.'12."i. 

774 22 1 

Liaison, field artillery responsibilities ...1 40 12 

Liaison aviation, definition 74 21 

Liaison officers: 

Air— ground 21:1.48.7 74, 127 

Military intelligence 228 77 

Stall 14!) 39 

Light division 1018-1021 200 

Line of departure 4 77.470 122. 128 

Main attack: 

Characteristics 480,441. 110. 

448.470. 113.114. 

471 1 1 I 

Direction 448 111 

Missions 427 110 

Main line of resistance 791.702. 1(41. 

792.048 107,184 

Maps, production and supply , .... 02 10 

Marches: 

Advanced guards 420—129 107 

Antitank weapons 272 89 

Assemhlv positions 878-200, 91. 

301 . 282, 91. 97. 

284 97 

Front columns 370 fit 

Into columns .* 309.270 ' 92 

Hridge crossings 388 09 

Capacity of troops 882 82 

Casualties 881 97 

Command post, movement 104 41 

Commander, location 84S 88 

Composition of columns 370 88 

Concealment 804 02 

Conduct 307-271 03 

Control 340.347 80,87, 

372, 3S0 94, 90 

Cross-country . 377 90 

Crossing control 372 94 

Deserts OtiS 283 

Detours 370 00 
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Marches— (Continued ) 


Parayrupft 


Paw 


Development procedure 


. . HTiIk'US. 


’.Ml. 




301, 


01.07. 




MH4 


' 07 


Dispositions 


. 342-343 


S3 


Ferry procedure 


. moo. moi 


un 


Flank guards 


4 MO 


107 


Forced . . 


:wr> 


\r> 


Fordable streams 


MSli 


08 


Formations 


. M44-M40 


80 


Halts 


. 377-mko 


03 


Horses, river crossing 


Mill 


!M 


Initial points (lines) 


. M«i!-;i7l 


dm 






!>2 1)4 


Location of commanders and staffs . 


MIS 


88 


Measure of success 


MM 1 


82 


Medical provisions 


MSI 


07 


Methods . , 


M27 


82 


Militarv police, duties . . 


MSO 


in; 


Motor transportation 


MMO. 


82. 




330-341. 


83. 


Mountain operations 


. 888-SI >2 


1*58 


Night 




\Y1 


Objectives 


M4M 


st; 


Obstacles and defiles, passage ...... 


MSM 


!>S 


Order of union in column 


. M. 71. MM2. 


80, 




m M\~ 


0M 






80. SO. 


\ 


M70 


Outposts 


42!) 


107 


Phase lines 


M4li 


SO 


Quartering parties 


. 200. MS4 


73. 07 


Rate 


. 374. M79. 


04. ‘.Mi. 




SSO 


238 


Rear guards . 


4 Ml 


107 


Reconnaissance 


. M47. 334 


80.00 


Reconnaissance of routes 


. M74. MOM 


00. 02 


Rest periods 


. M77-M70 


itr» 


Retirement 


. 710.712. 


202. 




714. 7 ll» 


203 


Rivers, crossing 


. MS«. MSO 


08. 00 


Routes 


M4H 


so 


Security 


. M44. MM2. 


Sfi. so. 




413. 4M2. 


104. 108, 




Sf 10-802 


•£i * 1 


Shelter 


. 200-208 


7r» 


Signal communication 


M40 


88 
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Marches — ( Cont mut'd) 




Puy< 


Snow and extreme cold 


. . . 025-020 


270 


Starting time 


:;7:* 


04 


Straggly 


:;so 


00 


Surgeon, duties 


. .. :sso. 4.si 


On, 07 


'Pactical considerations 


. . . 442-400 


87 


Technique 


. . . 407-401 


0.4 


Traffic control 


. . . 470. 484 


on, 07 


Troops 


. . . 427-442 


82 


Care and condition 




84 


Food and drink precautions . 


444 


84 


Training 


... -I - 


82 


Units 


... Mt;7. ;S 


04 




. . . 447 SS'I 


S3, 258 


Zone 


444 


SO 


Mechanized cavaln. ( Sec Cat airy.) 






Mechanized units. I See Armored units. 


Cavalry. Tanks.) 




Medical units 


:;S1 


07 


Meeting engagement: 






Attack echelon 


.10 1 


131 


Conduct 


. . . 4! 10-702 


140 


Definition 


41*1 


728 


Development -. . . . 


. . . 400-702 


130 


Employment: 






Advanced guard 


. . . 404. 407 


120 


Cavab\ division 


. . .400. 102S. 130.402. 




1020 


404 


Combat aviation 


70s 


148 


Field artillen 


. . . 407. 408 


130 


Initiatite 


402 


128 


Jungle operations 


ooo 


280 


Orders 


403 


120 


Planning procedure 


... 401.402 


128 


Message centers: 






Advance 


. . . 172, 1 77 


44. 47 


Fortified localitt 


774 


221 


Messenger svsieni 


182 


47 


Operating units 


1 j.» 


P* 


Operation 


174 


44 


Messages: 






Classification 


. . . 174 


44 


Secrecy in transmitting 


288 


74 


Messengers, employment 


. . . 04— no, 


10, 




18*2. 774 


47. 221 



Military information: 

Artillery observers -'M 
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Military informal ion— (Conlitiueil) Paruuraph 

Censorship 200 

Enemy, concerning 107 

Exchange 220-228 

From artillery 281 

Liaison agencies 228, 281 

Negative, value 227 

Safeguarding if captured 288 

Sources 10!) 

Terrain, concerning 108 

Transmission 228-28.7 

Military intelligence: 

Annexes to orders 210 

Collecting agencies 11)2—104 

Collection of information 188-101 

Definition 185 

Dissemination 284 

Essential elements of information .... 101 

Intelligence agencies 102-104 

Methods and forms 187 

Purpose 180 

Reports 283. 284 

Military operations, objective 112 

Military police: 

Duties in marches - 380 

Retirement 782 

Withdrawal 700 

Mines: 

Employment: 

Antimechanized defense 232. 000, 

070 

Defense 880.024. 

040 

Dela)ing action 780 

Retrograde movements (1X1,1088 

Snow and extreme cold 084 

Floating 827 

Laying and removal 00.020, 

7-15. 702, 
7)i8 

Obstacles 01. 072 

Submarine, controlled ... 57 

Use 070 

Mission: 

Army Air Forces S 

Army Ground Forces . . 8 

Army Service Forces 8 



Pa ye 
40 
51 
0 
57 
57 
57 
7f 
51 
51 
50 



53 

50 

48 

48 
58 

49 

50 
48 
48 
58 

32 



00 

207 

201 



02 . 188 , 
100 
108. 170.- 
185 
209 
105, 811 
272 
289 
10.174. 
211.218, 
219 
10. 191 
14 
191 



2 

2 

2 
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Paragru/ih 



Pu(/r 



Motor movements. (See Movements.) 



Mountain operations: 

Attack: 

boundaries 897 2iil 

Conili.it unit size 81)3 200 

Niglu IKK) 202 

Objectives S93, S94 2tiO, 2(il 

Pursuit 001 202 

Characteristics S74. 875, 252,253. 

878 251 

Command post 880 250 

Control S7S 254 

Defense: 

Chemicals 004,012 204,200 

Combat aviation 908 205 

Counter -preparation fires 90S 205 

Delaying action 911 200 

Demolitions 904. 207 

Outposts 905 207 

Positions, organization 003,900, 263,204. 

907 205 

Reserves 900 204 

Emplo) ntent: 

Advanced guards S90, 891 259,200 

Airborne troops 883,901 250,202 

Antitank units S85 250 

Armored units SS4 250 

Cavalry 880, 8S7. 255,257, 

901 202 

Combat aviation 8S3. 890, 250. 259. 

898. 901 201, 202 

Engineers 8S2 255 

field artillerv 881.898. 255,258 

908 205 

Flank guards S99 258 

Infantry 879, SOS 254,201 

Interior guards S92 200 

Mechanized units 884. 887 201. 

Outposts 905 204 

Rear guards 890 259 

Troops transported In* air .... 890 259 

Equipment S70, S77 253 

Leadership S75 253 

Marches .... 888-892 258 

Reconnaissance 887 257 

Requirements 873.877 252,253 

Securitv 890. S92. 259,200. 

910 200 
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Mountain operations— (Continued) raniuniph Pnjr 

Signal communications 88n 200 

Terrain factors 874.875 202. in:! 

Training 877 208 

Weather 87ti 20;t 

Withdrawal 912 200 

Mot ernents: 

Air 404-407. 102. 

482 108 

Motor: 

Advanced guard 420 10ti 

Control 840 8li 

Disabled vehicles 282 97 

Flank guard 481.) 107 

Formation .... .270 90 

March unit 807 92 

Means 880 82 

Passage of defiles and obstacles . . 280-2! )1 08 

Rates and lengths 887 84 

Rear guards 421 107 

Security 414 104 

Standing operating procedures . . 240 110 

Tactical groupings 888 110 

Rail: 

Assignment of units 298 120 

Combination of inarching and rail 

movement 392 100 

Dctraimnent ... 402 102 

Dispatching priority 897 101 

Entrainment 401 111 ! 

Entrainment planning 890-208 101 

Factors influencing 398 100 

Officer responsibility for entrain- 
ment 400 101 

Orders 293, 3!)7 100, Ini 

Record of transportation require- 
ments 394 100 

Train commander 402 102 

Transportation groupings 3!)!) 101 

Retrograde: 

Antiairborne security 084 190 

Antiaircraft security ... 0S4 190 

Antitank units . 0S-4 190 

Armored units 084 190 

Combat aviation . . 082 19.0 

Contaminations „ 081 190 
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Movements— {Cimli n ued) 

Retrograde— (Continued) I'maiirttult 

Coordination 080. t!0:s. 

To:! 

Definition 078 

Delaying action. (.See Delaying action.) 

Demolitions (IS! 

Leadership 080 

Mine fields Ik's! 

Motor transportation US:-! 

Obstacles (iSI 

I ’nr pose <i7!) 

Recoimai'sancc t;S4 

Retirement. (.See Retirement.) 

Tank dtsiiovei lOSit 

Withdrawal. (Sec Withdrawal.) 

Troop: 

Air movements. (See Movements, air.) 

Airborne t loops OHS. 002, 

!I!I7. 008 

Marches. (See Marches.) 

Rail movements. (See Movements, rail.) 

Security 4 1 0 — 1H2 

Tactical considerations . H42-HUU 

Water movements. (See Movements, water.) 

Turning 440. 447. 

072 

Water 4< ).S— 4 1 U 



Pntjr 
104. 1 1*7 . 
21. 7 

1114 



in:. 

1114 

10.7 
10-7 
1 ! to 
11)4 
Iff. 

.in; 



ojio. in. 

202 



1()J 

sr> 



iii. m. 

28 I 

!(»:*. 



Night combat. (See Combat.) 

Night marches. (.See Marches.) 

Night withdrawal. (.See Withdrawal.) 
Nondivision armored units. (See Armored units.) 
Objectives: 

Attack: 



Desert operations 070 28.'! 

Oencral 488-400 100 

Mountain operations SIM 201 

Night '. .. 840 242 

('artisan warfare . 077. 078 280 

River line operations 702 227 

Snow ami extreme cold OHO 270 

Woods, combat in S08 1.71 

Defense .778 1.70 

Retirement 71H 202 

Obstacles: 

Artificial, definition 072 101 
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ObsuicleS-(CrmOuued) rmni/iiiph 

Construction 017,049, 

(172 

Defiles 933, 9o4 

Demolitions. (See Demolitions.) 

Employment: 

Antimechanized defense 232. 387. 

lit it), r.71 

Attack 372 

Defense 38fi, 387, 



.TO!), liOO. 
<>17. (118, 
<120, 024, 
04! I. tillO, 
071.072 



Defense of river lines 822 

Mountains 904 

Night combat 831 

Partisan warfare 073 

Retrograde movements OSl. 700. 

700. 710, 
739. 743 

Snow and extreme cold 934. 943 

Woods • 870 

Engineers - . ... 01 

Mines. (See Mines.) 

Natural, definition 071 

Removal 0(J. 334 

Road blocks 00, 01 

Towns SCtl 

Zone 01. 71(1, 

743 



Puije 
174, 183. 
191 
277 



03, 102. 
188. 191 
loll 

101 . 102 . 
107. 
174. 
174, 170. 
183. 18S, 
191 

230 
204 
243 
283 

193. 201. 
201. 203. 
209. 21 1 
272. 273 

231 
HI 

191 
16, 90 
10 
249 
1(1. 203. 
211 



Orders: 



Attack 


... 17(1-13!). 


39. 




488. 48!). 


127. 




•193. 308, 


129,134. 




843 


244 


Authority to issue 


130 


39 


Classification and composition 


. . 134-130 


40 


Combat 


141. 


37. 




130-150, 


30. 




210 


53 


Development 


408 


120 


Dissemination 


151 


39 


Halt 


314 


78 




. . :-T)3, 


tf(5 




370 


93 
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Orders— (Continued) I’aragivgli foge 

Meclhtg engagement 403 120 

Movement l»y rail 395 ]{)(| 

Night attack 84-7 244 

Outposts :;i4 78 

Reconnaissance 1!I4 50 

Retirement 708.71.". 201.20:1. 

724 20.7 

Secrecy 1:77 40 

Standing operating procedure 1.78 41 

Transmission 1.70 3f> 

Warning 1.72. .743, 39.147. 

.74.7 147 

Withdrawal 093 197 

Organized position, attack of: 

Assault 334 143 

Assembly positions -70S. 310 134, 13.7 

Conduct <7HV-5:t2 138 

Contaminated area, passage 32.3 142 

Continuation of attack .723-04 1 144 

Employment: 

Combat aviation 313.327. 138,141. 

331.340 142,140 

Engineers 308 134 

Field artillery 304.500. 132.133 

500-314. 135, 

318, 138. 

321-320. 130. 

333. ;730. 144. 

540. 553 148. 140 

Reliefs 342-553 147 

Reserves 535 144 

Tanks 510.518. 135.138. 

521 130 

Plan of attack 500-515 135 

Preliminary operations 503-507 132 

Preparations 508-515 134 

Reconnaissance .703-307, 132. 

533. 535 143. 144 

Reconnaissance in force 504 132 

Withdrawal, enemy 537-530 145 

Ontguards 305, 310 77. 70 

Outposts: 

Cavalry and mechanized 310 70 

Combat 047, 184. 

057-050 IS" 

Composition 300.311 75.78 
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Outposts— (Continued) ran,,, ,n iih 

Defense r»l>7— <54.10. 

*157-1 150 

Definition 207 

Delaying action 740 

Detached post -'107 

Elements -SOI 

Formation 248 

Location 208 

March 420 

Mission 202 

Mountain operations ! 105 

Ouiginird 20.7 

Patrols 300. 300. 

310 

Purpose 247 

Reconnaissance 208 

Relief 811-313 

Reserves 208 

Sentinels 3011 

Strength and composition .">1)0 

Supports 804 

Tank destroyer 300 

Partisan warfare: 

Com hat aviation 078 

Conduct 075 

Obstacles 075 

Offense 078 

Planning 074 

Purpose 073 

Raids 074. 075 

Suppression 077 

Surprise 074 

Patrols: 

Combat 24!) 

Might 310 

Outpost 31 It). 800 

Reconnaissance 217.218 

Penetration 450-455. 

450. 520. 
775 



Poyt 

1H7. 

187 

75 

212 

77 

7li 

01 

75 

107 

7ti 

204 

77 
75. 77 

78 
01 

77 

78 
7*' 
77 



2-Stt 

285 

285 

2Sc, 

283 

284 

285 
280 
285' 



02 

78 
75. 77 
55 

114. 

118. 1-*!. 
222 



Photographic aviation, definition 74 21 

Pigeons, use in signal communication ... 04. 181 10.40 

Plan of attack: 

fortified locality 757 210 

Meeting engagement .... . . 400 130 

Organized position 50!) 135 
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1‘itiugraph Pui/c 



Pooling of mean-, 21 5 

Position: 

Battle: 

Covering force 570, I 50. 

.500-602 kit 

Defense '>711. 301 150. 1 1 !4 

Location '.SO. -5S7 150. Hi - ; 

Main line of resistance 501.502, KM. 

(MS 1.S4 

Occupation 508-505 105 

Outpost 507 107 

Reconnaissance 580-500 150 

Sectors 504, 505 K : ' 

Selection 587-580 102 

•Train 58(1-588 ](i! 

mle 5.87, 501 162. 1(M 

Development 023,624, 176. 

680 1 78 

Organization 501-507, 1(M. 

615-680 178 

Reconnaissance and selection . . . 580-500 150 

Terrain factors 586-588 Kil 

Delaying 78S-741, ‘iOO. 

755 218 

rortification of defense 615-080 17-". 

Rear 022,64(1 175,188 

Successive 738 200 

Withdrawal : . . 680, 60S 106, 100 

Pursuit: 

Attack 550-571 151 

Conduct 560,5(11, 151,152. 

568 158 

Direct pressure 5<M, 567 153,154 

Employment: 

Armored units 567 154 

Artillery 566 158 

Cavalry 84. 567. 8. 154. 

1088 304 

Coinhat aviation 502, 5(15, 152.153. 

567. 560 154. 155 

Field Artillery 502,506, 152,158. 

560 155 

Mobile forces ■ 507 154 

Observation aviation 565 158 

Reserves 502 152 

Tank destroyer 1070 316 
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l’ursn i L — ( Can Untied ) 

Employment— (Continued) Poruyiuiih 

Troops transported b> air .”(>7 

Encircling maneuvet 501.7)07, 

r.ns 

Formations fit ill 

Launching 550. 502 

Method ol it) 

Mountain operations 001 

Night 500. 7)88 

Object 7)I>1 

Flans <. 502 

Preparations 7)02 

Furpose .'til , fit)” 

Signal comnuinication 7)70 

Snow and extreme cold 043 

Supply 7)71 

Quartering parties 200 

Radar 57), 58 

Radio: 

Communication 04-00. 

80, 178 

Silence 304 

Raids: 

Night 87>2 

Partisan warfare 074, 075 

Rail movements. {See Movements.) 

Rallying ■ position 322 

Rear guard. (See Guard.) 

Rearward position, withdrawal. (See Withdrawal.) 
Reconnaissance: 

Advance guard 420-427). 

427. 42(1, 
430 

Agencies 102-104 

Ait 211,214. 

215 

Amphibious operations 0S0 

Attack: 

Fortified locality 700, 701 

Meeting engagement 402 

Organized position 7)03,7)04. 

7)00 



. 7)80—7)00 
1024. 1027, 
105 



Paye 
154 
152 , 154 . 

154 
152 

151 , 152 

151 
202 

155 , 103 

152 
152 
152 

152 , 154 

155 
274 
13 ”) 

51 
14 , 15 



lit. 
24 , 45 
02 



240 

285 



80 



107). 
. ti. 107. 
107 
50 
53. 54. 
54 
287 



210,217 
128 
132. 
133 
150 
300. 30! 
7,1 



Rattle position . 
Cavalry division 
Classification . . 




Reconnaissance — (Con tin lied) 


Pnnujra yh 


P<t ye 


Commanders 


228. m 


50. 1 1 1 . 




47], 54-1 


121. 147 


Coordination ... 


215 


54 


Defense 


nso-r.oo 


150 


Delaying action 




208, 212 


Execution 


210-224 


54 


Flank 


430 


107 


.Fordable streams 


380 


08 


1 n force 




55, 133 


Infantry di\ ision 


1015-1017 


208 


Information; 






Sources 


100. 220 


51.55 


Transmission ...... 


...... — '2 5— 1*35 


r>{» 




344, 345, 


S<; 




854. 8 IKi 


00. 0-2 


Mechanized 


38. 30. 


0. 10. 




40. 202 


11, 52 


Missions 


1 90-108 


. 20 


.Mountain operations 


887 


257 


Might operations 


843.8-14 


243 


Might visual and photographic 


212 


54 


Orders 


210. 845 


53, 24 •< 


Organized position 


503-507 


132 


Outposts 


308.310 


77. 70 


1'atrols 


217,218 


m 


Purpose 


100 


51 


Pursuit 


505 


153 


Rear guard 


731 


207 


Reports 


->27 


•TT 


Responsibility 


104 


50 


Retrograde movements 


084 


lur> 


River lines: 






Attack 


787.703. ' 


220. 228. 




800 


230 


Defense 


787.830 


220. 230 


Snow and extreme cold 


024 


270 


Withdrawal 


701.702 


200 


Zone 


200, 104 


53. 50 


Reconnaissance aviation: 






Advanced guard 


422 


105 


Desert operations 


585.071 


101,284 


Jungle operations 


000. 004 


2$ m * 


Mountain operations . . . . 


887 


257 


Pursuit 




153 


Reconnaissance elements, 


ground 104 


50 


Retrograde movements . .. 


721. 737 


204, 208 
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Reconnaissance aviation— (Continued) 






Advanced guard— (Continued) 


f’r/.-rn/xi/th 


1*0 <}* 


Security detachments 


. . ■>-»!>. 427. 


02. 1110. 




i:’.l 


107 


Definition 


74 


oi 


Employment: 






Attack 


. . 211-217. 


■ )•>. 




r.Oii, r.:s i. 


173. i 42. 




700 


14A. 210 


Defense 


. . 211-21.". 


*■*> 


Mission 


.. ID 1.214 


.70. 74 


Retirement 


. . 72!. 7:;t 


204. 207 


Zones of fespim>ibiliis 


1>14 


r»4 


Reconnaissance in torce . . . 


. - - 1 . r.m 


77. 172 


Recon na ixinc'e m i its 






l''n«meei 


Jtir, 


r.-' 


Ground 


■JliO 


71 


Horse cat alis 


201 


“■> 


Mechanized 


202 


72 


Regiment, composition . . . . . . . 


IS 


4 


Relicts: 






Ol units ni the line 


. . i ;r.i ) t ;r. _! 


1S7 


To continue the attack 


.742-7.7:5 


147 


Resenes: 






Armored division . . 


It IAS 


7 It 


Attack: 






Kmplov mcitt 


1 47. 


;>s 




47S-404 


IIS 


Fortified localiis 


. 704. 771 


7 IN. 22< 


Organized position . . . 


■ I. M 


144 


Defense 


t;u7. 


Ilfs. toll. 




040. 042. 


IS], 




ti-ld 


is;: 






.> — * 


Delaying action 


74S 


212 


|mtgle operations 


Jit to 


2S0 


Mountain opctation> 


. . s:i.‘. tan; 


201. 204 


Niglu attack 


. . S4IS. Soil. 


■244. 2 t 




,s . - , ) 


LM." 


Outpost 


• :;n:i 


7o 


Real guard 


771 


207 


Riser line operations: 






Attack 


. 7- IT, ths 


2J‘ \ *';;s 


Defense . . 


. . S22. S2:i. 


2:;t;, *j::7 




S2.7. S21I 


2: IS. 


Snow and e\ttcnic cold 


. . !>42. !>4.S. 


274. 277 




JI41I 


270 
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Reserves — ( Con turned) 


Parity with 


PitlJC 


Towns, combat in 


.... 850. 802 


248, 240 


Withdrawal 


.... ti!J5 


10S 


Woods, combat it). 


870 


251 


Retirement: 






Assignment of routes 


711 


202 


Command post 


724 


205 


Conduct 


700-724 


201 


Considerations 


70!) 


201 


Counterattacks 


7:S<) 


200 


Defense 


04(1. ti48, 


183, 184. 




707-72:! 


201 


Definition 


707 


201 


Employment: 






Advanced guards 


732 


207 


Antiaircraft artillery 


.... 700. 717, 


201 . 20 ' 




711) 


204 


Antitank 


.... 717. 7-7, 


201, 205 




7:13 


207 


Armored units 


.... 7*10 


200 


Cnvalrv 


.... 720. 727, 


204. 21 5 




730. 731 


200.207 


Chemicals 


710.723, 


203, 205. 




727. 733 


205, 207 


Engineers 


.... 710.722, 


203, 2<D 




727. 7.33 


205. 207 


Field artillery 


718.727 


204, 20* 


Flank guards 


733 


207 


Mechanized units 


.... 727. 731 


205. 205 


Militarv police 


732 


207 


Rear guard 


. . * * 725—7-11 


205 


Reconnaissance aviation . . . . 


. . . . 721 


20-1 


Signal troops 


. . . . 727 


205 


Justification 


70S 


201 


March formations . . 


710.712. 


202. 




714 


203 


March routes 


. . . . 710 


203 


Objective 


713 


202 


Order 


. . . . 708. 715. 


201, 202. 




724 


205 


Purpose ... * 


. . . . 707 


201 


Reconnaissance 


731 


207 


Securin' during 


.... 712, 


202. 




725-733 


205 


Signal communications ......... 


724 


205 


Traffic control 


717 


204 


Trains 


700, 710 


201,202 
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Retirement— (Continued) 


Paruf/ra^h 


Puge 


Withdrawal, following 


TO!l 


201 


Zone: 


Action 


711 


202 


Obstacles 


710 


203 


Retrograde movements. (See Movements.) 


River crossing attacks. (See River line operations.) 




River line operations: 
Attack: 


Air superiority 




220 


Assault waves 


son. sots 


232 


Assembly areas 


SOB. S04. 


2xt 232 


SO". 


032 


Bridge construction 


807. S 10. 


233, 234. 


818 


235 


Bridgehead 


702 


227 


Combat teams 


70S 


230 


Control 


818 


235 


Deception, feints 


780. 704. 


220, 220, 


707 


220 


Employment: 


Airborne troops 


787. 780. 


220. 


701 


227 


Antiaircraft artillery 


813 


234 


Armored division 


810 


235 


Cavalry division 


810 


235 


Chemicals 


810. 814 


233. 234 


Combat aviation 


787. 810 


220. 233 


Covering forces 


820. 803 


238. 231 


Engineers 


708. 700. 


230. 


805. 800 


232 


Field artillery 


810-812. 


233. 


817.818 


235 


Troops transported by air . . 


780. 701 


220. 227 


Factors affecting 


780 


226 


Ferrying 


810 


235 


Methods 


701 


227 


Objectives 


792.815. 


227, 234. 


810,817 


234. 235 


Operation: 


704 


220 


Plan of attack 


790, 707 


220 


Purposes 


702 


227 


Reconnaissance 


7S7. 703, 


220 . 22S. 




800 


230 


Reserve 


707. 708 


220, 230 


Secrecy 


800. 803 


230. 231 


Signal communication 


800. SIS 


230. 235 
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River line operations— (Continued) 

Attack— (Continued) Paragraph Pag* 

Tactical considciations 787.795 220.229 

Tactical groups 707, S00 229,230 

Terrain considerations 787 22ti 

Time 802 231 

Trallic control SOo 232 

Command posts 7!*} 2:30 

Commander 790. SOI, 220,231 

802 232 

Defense: 

Bridge and ford destruction .... 821 230 

Defensive -offensive operations . . 823-825 237 

Demolitions 821 230 

Employment: 

Antiaircraft artillery 8:10.831 239,240 

Cavalry 825. 830 238, 239 

Combat aviation 825. S2S 23S, 239 

Covering forces 820 238 

Engineers 827 239 

Field artillery 822,824, 230,258 

S31 240 

Reserves 825 238 

Tanks 822 230 

Obstacles 822 230 

Radio silence 800 230 

River ill rear of defensive position . . . 832 240 

Secrecy 800,803 230,231 

Signal communications 825,820 ' 238,239 

Staff: 

Duties S31 240 

Retrograde movements 831 240 

Road maintenance 350 8S 

Ruses 285 71 

Scacoast artillery. ( See Artillery.) 

Secondary attack: 

Characteristics 440 . 110 

Mission 437 110 

Secrecy: 

Amphibious operations ' 980 287 

flour of assault 532 143 

Location of command posts I(!7 43 

Might combat *> 3 g 242 

Orders 157 40 
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Secrecy— (Continued) 


/*«!■« f/ rilfih 


P«f/P 


River line operations 


800.803 


x\\ 


Withdrawal 


003 


107 


Sectors, defense 




10.7. 100 



Security: 

Advanced guard. (See Guards.) 

Against: 

Air attack. (See Antiaircraft securitv.) 



Chemicals . 277-200 (SI 

Mechanized forces 2-7< l-L'.'-t . 02. 

200.370. 73, 4 H . 

til 10-077 iss 

Troops transported by air 402 His 

Air movements 407 102 

Assembly position 330. 3110. 01. 

301 !ii 

Attack ... * 7>7ii— r»7-"i 130 

Coiniierintelligcnce 281-200 70 

Cotinierrecuiniaissance 270-280 08 

Defense 03.7-1 1.70 ISO 

Definition 230 .7!) 

Detachments 237. 3!>. 

243-2-1 7. ISO. 

3.71 Mil 

Development 3711. 408 01.120 

Documents, transmission of 287 72 

Flank guard. (See Guards.) 

Jungle operations 0.70 270 

March. ( See Marches.) 

Message transmission 2SS 72 

Mountain operations S00-S02. 270. 

010 200 

Movement 412-422 104 

Night marches 302, .’Mi3 02 

Outposts. (See Outposts.) 

Rear guard. (See Guards.) 

Relationship to reconnaissance 230. 240 ^ 70 

Responsibility 241.240 (10. 02 

Retirement 72.7-733 207 

River line operations S23. .8215 237. 238 

Shelter areas, 317-32<! SO 

Snow and extreme cold 030—03(1 271 

Troops transported by air 1003 207 

Warning systems 242.2-71. 00. 02. 

203 07 



Sentinels, outpost. ( See Outposts.) 
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Paragraph 

Service center, definition 74 21 

Services, composition 24 o 

Shelter 203-20(1 74 

Shelter areas: 

Alerts 324.320 Si 

Announcement of 384 07 

Assembh and rallying places 322 Hi 

Command [>o>i> 1(57. 384 43. 07 

Concealment 323 80 

Distribution of noops 204 74 

Interior guard 318.320 80.81 

Security 317-32(5 SO 

Signal com mu mean on: 

Advanced message centers 174. 17."i 44.45 

Agencies and means 171. 44. 

170-182 40 

Air-ground 178.222. 45.50. 

403.508 120.134 

Air headquarters with signal troops . 00 17 

Amphibious operations 183. 084 47, 2SS 

Annv Air\va\s Communication System 

(A ACS) 00.174 17.44 

Assembly positions 472 121 

Attack of organized positions 52.3 140 

Axes 1(U> 42 

Command post. (See Command post.) 

Construction units (55 1(i 

Defense (ilO. 024 174.170 

Delaying action 752 212 

Facsimile 04 Hi 

Field artillery responsibilitv 40 12 

Ground Control Interception (GO) . GO 17 

Infantry division 1017 2H!> 

Intelligence units (m 10 

‘Jungle operations 005 282 

Marches 340 88 

Means of 04. 10. 

170-182 45 

Message centers 174 44 

Messenger 04-00. 10, 

182 47 

Mountain operations 88(5 250 

Officer, communication 173 44 

Operating units 05 1G 

Outposts 314 78 

Pigeons 04, 181 1G. 40 

Pursuit 570 155 
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Signal communications— (Continued) Parutirnith Pay' 



Radio 


04-00, 


10 . 




178. '.TO 


45. 155 


Reconnaissance 




r><» 


Responsibility in operation 


04. (in. 


10 . 




1 70. 222 


43. 57 


Retirement 


724 


205 


River line operations: 


Attack 


.. 800,818 


2:10. 235 


Defense 


8:10 


239 


Romes, repair of 


00 


10 


Secrecy and censorship measures . 


. . 174. -281, 


44, 70 


28S 


73 


•Snow and extreme cold 


021 


20!) 


.Sound 


. . 04. 180 


10. 40 


Unit, responsibility 


ltiO 


73 


Visual signals 


04. 05, 


10. 




170 


40 


Warning system 


251 


1.3 


Wire communication 


. . Ii4— (»(.», 


10 




177 


45 


Signal Corps: 


Codes and ciphers 


00 


17 


Equipment, technical 


<»? 


18 


Mission, combat 


04 


10 


Photographic units and supply.... 


05 


10 


Supply functions 


07 


IS 


Signal troops. (See Troops.) 
Ski troops. (See Troops.) 


Smoke 


flS. 00 


18, 19 


Snow and extreme cold: 


Antimechanized secmiti 


934 


272 


Attack 


. 930-943 


273 


Camouflage 


0:53 


271 


Conduct of operation' ..... . . . 


. 024-050 


270 


Defense . . . . 


. 044-050 


274 


Delating action 


050 


270 


Employment: 


Airborne troops 


. . 010.943 


208. 274 


Antiaircraft 


0:53 


271 


Antimechanized 


934 


272 


Armored units 


. 017.941, 


208. 274. 




950 


276 


Artillery .... . 


. . 934. 943, 


272. 274, 




5)44 


274 


Cavalry 


. 910 


208 
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Snow and extreme cold— (Continued) 

Employment— (Continued) Parayrnph Pope 

Chemicals 022.035, 200,272. 

036 272 

Comhat aviation 010,034, 208.272, 

040, 044 274 

Demolitions 034. 043 272, 274 

Engineers 020. 050 200. 270 

Field artillery 018,024. 20S. 272 

043, 044, 274 

050 270 

Infantry 014,044, 207,274, 

050 270 

Obstacles 034. 045 272, 275 

Reserves 042,048, 274,275, 

040 270 

Ski troops 015,043, 207,271, 

044, 050 274. 270 

Troops transported by air 010 2(i8 

Envelopment 038 273 

Marches 025-029 270 

Planning operations 023, 030 200, 273 

Pursuit 943 274 

Reconnaissance 924 270 

Security 930-936 271 

Signal communication 921 200 

Supply by air 919 2oS 

Squadron, Composition, ground forces. ... 17 4 

Staff, organization and duties 148, 149. 39. 

IS9, S31 127. 2 10 

Standing operating procedure 158,340, 41.85. 

Straggling 380 90 

Stratagems 285 71 

Strategic air force. (See Air forces.) 

Supply by air: 

Airborne troops 1005 295 

Amphibious operations 985. 9S0 289 

Desert operations 971 284 

Jungle operation 057.904 279.282 

Surprise: 

Airborne troops 1001 293 

Attack 119.120, 33. 

478 124 

Defense 590 104 

Guarding against 890.900 201.202 
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Surprise— ('Ctznfinuerf) paragraph 

Jliugle operations 050 

Means of 110 

Night operaliotis 80S. 800 

Partisan warfare 074 

Security against. (See Security,) 

Tactical air force, (See Air forces.) 

'radical forms of attack 444-455 



Tactical organization of defense 501-C07 

'I'ank destroyer. 

Antitank gun 1000, 1070 

Armored division 1058 

Artillery 10tt0 

Assembly areas 107(1 

Attack 1077 

Bivouacs and assembly areas 1070 

Characteristics 1005 

Defense 1078 

Employment considerations 1071,1072, 

1073 

March, on 1075 

Mission 1000 

Operation 1008 

Organization 1004 

Pursuit 1070 

Retrograde movement 1080 

Vulnerability 1000 

Warning service 1074 

Tanks: 

Amphibious operations 083 

Armored division 1041, 

1042-1044. 
1055, 1050. 
1050 

Armored units: 

Employment: 



Antimechanized defense .... 0-05, 007 
Attack: 

Fortified locality 750 

Organized position .... 521.538 

Delaying action 748, 755 

Purstiil . 507 

River line operations, defense 822 

Withdrawal 704 

Woods 871 

Security against 250-254, 

000-077 



314 



.182. 

130. 

212 , 



Page 

270 

33 

242 

285 



111 

104 



314 

311 

314 

315 
310 
315 

313 

310 

315. 

315 

315 

313 

314 

313 

312 
312 

314 

315 



288 

300. 

307. 

310. 

311 



180 

215 

145 

213 

154 

230 

200 

252 

02 . 

188 
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Punii/ruplt 


/hff/e 


Task forces, composition 


._. 22. ldS 


■7. ■1.7 


Termination ol defensive action 


Go-' 


ISO 


Termination of offensive action 


. . 77G, 577 


1 47 


terrain: 






Compartment 


. . 1 140 


■» i 


Corridor . . 


MO 


♦>7 


Ell cel on: 






Armored units 


444 


in 


Battle position, location 


r>S7 


iod 


Direction of attack 


44.4 


1 1 1 


Estimate of the situation! 


. . 14o-140 


:;n 


Factors 


IBS 


47 




. i *t5. i:gi 


Hit. -17 


Territorial organization 


i-ii 


i 


1 heater of operations 


2 


i 


Theater of uat 


i.ti 


i.l> 


l ime of attack: 






General . 


477 


id4 


Ni«ht 


H42 


d44 


Riter crossing 


S02 


d4i 


l ow ns. combat in. (See Combat.) 






Troop carrier aviation, definition 


74 


■21 


Troop carrier foiccs 


. . IJSS. !)1IH, 


■_>no, -jin 




III >7. IttkS 




Troops: 






Ait borne: 






Commander* 


1K«» 


*;I >H 


Conduct of operations 


1004 


d04 


Definition 


IKS 7 


Him 


Doctrine . . 


. . II! )2-i 1117 


dm 


ICmplov incut. 






Amphibious operations 


*>s:i 


HSS 


Artillery 


!)!K> 


HI Ml 


Cooperating aviation . . . 


if Mid 


doi 


Da\ light operation* 


1001 


Hi id 


Engineers 


!KHI 


200 


hifnmrv 


! 11)0 


2! JO 


Mountain operations . . . 


ssd 


H7fi 


Night operations 


1001 


Hi id 


River line operations . . . 


. . 7S7. 7 So. 


HHH. 




701 


227 


Snow and extreme cold . 


. 010.044 


208. 274 


Troop carrier forces . , . 


ass. huh. 


200. 201 




!H>7. IMS 


hi in. 
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Troops— (Continued) 

Airborne— (Continued) paniyntiih 

Evacuation 100*1-100!) 

Medical care 1000-1000 

Missions 1000 

Organization DOO 

Planning and training 1003 

Routes, altitudes, lime schedules 1000 

Supply 1005 

Surprise 1001 

'I'ask force OS!). !!!)'2 

Weather 1003 

Care of 333-335 

Composition 10 

Distribution in shelter areas 204 

Leadership 07-1 1 1 

Movements. (See Movements.) 

Organization 7-23 

Signal: 

Air headquarters operation 00 

Type units 03 

Ski: 

Definition !Ho 

Employment: 

Attack 042 

Defense 044 

Delaying action ... 050 

Pin-suit 043 

Security detachments 031 

Training 08-100. 

1 OS. 332 

Troops transported by air: 

Conduct of operations ... 404-407 

Countermeasures 275 

Employment: 

Amphibious operations 033 

Attack 453 

Fortified locality 770. 785 

• Organized position 520 

Desert operations 070 

(tingle operations 004 

Mountain operations 883. 001 

Pursuit 507 

River line operations 780.701 

Snow and extreme cold 1)10.043 

Movement 404-407, 

432 

Turning movements 4i0. 447. 

072 



Page 
205 
205 . 
202 
200 

204 
203 

205 

203 

200. 201 

204 
S3 

4 

74 

27 



17 

10 



207 



274 

274 

270 
274 

271 
27. 

20. 82 



102 

OS 



288 
110 
123, 127 
13!) 

283 
282 

250. 2t;2 
154 
22ti. 227 
208. 274 
102 . 
108 
112, 113 

284 
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Parniii'iyih Pays 



Unit) of command 114 32 

Unity of effort 114,477 32.123 

Utility operation responsibility 03 1(> 

Vehicles, ferrying. (See Ferrying.) 

Visual signals. (See Signal communication.) 

War Department reserve ....1 9 3 

War of movement. (See Meeting engage- 
ment.) 

Warning service, aircraft 58, '00 1,7, 17 

Warning system: 

Antiaircraft security 263 1*7 

Antitank 1074 31-7 

Chemicals, against 256, 2:77 <14 

Mechanized forces, against 2.71 02 

Security 242 00 

Water: 

Supply, responsibility 03 10 

Use and discipline 334 63 

Water movements. (See Movements.) 

Weather, effect on: 

Airborne troops 1003 2f4 

Armored and mechanized forces 133 30 

Jungle operations 001 281 

Marches 33:7 S3 

Mountain operations S70 2.73 

Wire communication 64-00. 10 

177, 774 4.7, 221 

Withdrawal: 

Command |>ost 003 107 

Davlight 086-00.7. lilt; 

704 200 

Definition . . . 085 105 

Employment: 

Antiaircraft artillery 000.701, 107.200 

003 107 

Antitank 090,003. 107 

721 204 

z\rmorcd division I05S 311 

Artillery 090,00.7, 107. 1 0S 

697,700 190.200 

Cavalry 702 200 

Chemicals . 090.705 107.200 

Covering force: 

Mission 001 107 

Position 002 197 
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Withdrawal— {Continued) 

Employment— fCotif in i<ed) />,„ p„, lc 

Engineers *500. 70(5 11)7. v!iit 

Field artillery tl'.H). 7*50 1117, 200 

Mechanized units 088 19(5 

Military police 7*l<i 201 

Reserves till.' 70S 

Tanks 095, 704 IMS, 200 

Evacuation ! 093 107 

Factors aliening 087, OSS 100 

Night 150(5-700 100 

Ol der of 00:(. (504. 107.108 

osn mo 

Rearward position 0415,(547, 18it, 184 

080.008 lOis. inn 

Reconnaissance 080.701, lifts. 200 

702. 702 200 

Secrecy oo:i 107 

Sequence of (504 108 

Time of ti.so 100 

Transportation 1507 100 

Zone 003. 095 1O7. 198 

Woods, combat iti. (See Comhai.) 

Zone: 

Action: 

Attack 475. 510 122, 135 

005 108 

Pursuit 504 153 

Retirement 711 202 

Withdrawal 093, 005 107,108 

Combat 3 1 

Communications 4 1 

Reconnaissance 200 53 

Zone of the interior 5 2 
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